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“When Politics becomes lifeless, the triple Veda sinks, 
all the dharmas [i.e., the bases of civilization] (howsoever) 
developed, completely decay. When traditional State-Ethics 
are departed from, all the bases of the divisions of individual 
life are shattered. 

“ In Politics ate realised all the forms of renunciation, in 
Politics are united all the sacraments, in Politics are com- 
bined all knowledge; in Politics are centred all the Worlds.” 

■—Mahahharaia, Sdnti — 03 . 28 . 29 . 
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Preface to the Second Edition 

Soon after its publication (end of 1924) ^ Hindu Polity ’ was 
put on the syllabus of almost every University in India. 
The first edition having been long exhausted, I have been 
pressed by the need of the students to print the book again. 
In doing so I have availed myself of the suggestion and offer 
of Eao Sahib C. Hayavadana Eao to bring out a cheap edition 
in view of the demand for the book both from the students 
and the general public. 

Apart from a general revision and verbal changes which 
are few, new matters and proofs brought to light have been 
.added in their proper places. The original scheme, however, 
has been preserved. It may be noticed that there arose a 
controversy as to my interpretation of the paura and 
jdnapada (5Ti?fqq) terms as corporate bodies of the citizens and 
the country- people. By the discovery of a large number of seals 
at Ealanda — seals of the local janapadas, e.g, Puri'k&grdma- 
jdnapadasya — the corporate character of the term is now put 
beyond controversy. On the evidence of these seals the 
janapada institution existed down to the late Gupta times. I 
must note here that in the past controversy Professor 
Tanamali Bliattacharya was the only critic whose view coin- 
cided with truth. 

October^ 1986, 


K. P. J. 



Preface to the First Edition 


‘Hindu Polity, ’ ia two volumes (Parts) — first oa Vedic 
Assemblies aad Eepublics, the secoad on Monarchy and 
Imperial Systems — ^is a sketch of the constitutional life of 
, „„ , the Hindus. The subject is great but its 
u ject an i cuty |;j.eatment has to be modest. The works 

of purm-suris had long been hidden ; the path opened by them 
had long been lost. It had to be researched. In 1911-13 
a probable line was laid to dig and discover the Ancients’ 
highway in the field of Polity. In these pages that lino has 
been deepened and widened. And the way of the Fathers 
is in sight. 


The author made a special study to find out what consti- 
„ ,,, , tional progress, if any, Ancient Indian.^ 

had achieved. In 1911 and 1912 some 
results of the study were published in the legal journal the 
Calcutta Weelcly Notes and the Calcutta monthly the Modern 
Review. A connected paper was read to the Hindi Literary 
Conference in 1912 aad its translation published in the 
Modern Review, 1913, under the title, ‘ An Introduction to 
Bindu Polity 


Before the publication of the Introduction there had 
been no work in any modern language on the subject. The 
Introduction fulfilled its purpose. To-day the subject finds 
place in University teaching. And the author has had the 
satisfaction of seeing his results quoted and reiterated, with 
or without acknowledgement, almost every year ; the subject 
has become popular ; the truth has been recognized, accepted 
and adopted : it has rightly ceased to be his.^ 


1 Mr. B. K. Sarkar, however, thinks otherwise—* But all the 
references in Jayaswal’s studies, have been appropriated by sub- 
sequent writers.’ {PoliticallnsUtutions, etc., Leipzig, 1922, p. xvi) , 
Can they not retort, ‘ ayam nijah paro veil garianS. laghuckeiasam ’ 7 
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Vincent Smitli suggested to the author to treat the 
subject of Hindu republics in detail, and 
^^^Tresen^'Work^^ Several friends insisted on having the 
Introd'iietion in book-form. About the 
same time, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, President of the Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching, Calcutta IJniversitv, asked him 
to prepare a curriculum of ancient Indian History. at 

that time was badly felt for a somewhat comprehensive book 
on ancient Hindu Polity. The author towards the close of 
1917, undertook to revise the Introduction with a view both 
to carry out the suggestion of Br. Smith and to supply the 
want. The present work was the outcome. In April, 1918, 
the revision was complete and the manuscript ready. The 
book was made over to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who kindly 
took upon himself the publication of the work, placing it on 
the University syllabus. 


When a few chapters had been in type, the author was 
informed that scientific plagiarism was 
"^pubikattw^ work. Then, the manuscript was 

stolen from Sir Asutosh, no other 
belonging out of the group from which the box of manuscript 
was missing, was touched by the critical though secret 
admirer. Sir Asutosh informed the police, with the result 
that a professor who claimed to have recovered the manuscript 
made it over to Sir Asutosh. After three days’ confinement 
the book obtained liberation. Having no other copy of 
the book, the Oalcuta University Press being too slow, and the 
desire to publish '' original researches ” in certain quarters in 
Calcutta being great, the author brought back the manuscript 
to Patna. Engagement was then concluded to print the 
book at Allahabad. In the meantime the book was cited by 
Sir Sankaran Kair from the manuscript in his Jlote to the 
Government of India’s First Desjpatch on Constitutional 
Eeforms (dated 5th March, 1919), and chapters were printed 
in the Modern Bevieio (Feb., 1920). When the whole of Part I 
wasin type the English Section of the Press at Allahabad was 
sold away and the book once more came back home. Until 
this autumn, owing to the difficulties of getting a suitable 
press from a ' mofussil V town, and owing to professional 
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duties, no fresii arrangement could be made for the publica- 
tion of the work. 


The Present Work 


The lines laid down in the IntrodnGtion {1^1'^) have been 
closely followed in the present work. 
Except the chapter on Paura-Janapada 
there has been no addition to those broad lines. The whole 
work otherwise is only a commentary on the Introduction. 

The book is presented in the form and substance just as 
it was completed in April, 1018, but for the amalgamation of 
the matter published by the author in the Modern Review 
in April, 1920, on Paura Janapada, and the addition of one 
passage (§ 27) on a datum from the AbMdhdna Bdjendra 
(1919), of the last line of the footnote at p. 33, and of Appen- 
dices 0 and D. The date of the Kautillya 
(Artha-^dstra) has been retained as 
originally given, although Dr. Jolly has 
recently revived the controversy through his edition of the 
Artha-^d8tra. On account of the importance of the subject 
the present writer has re-considered it here.^ He is unable 
to agree with Dr. Jolly's conclusions. 
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APPRECIATIONS 


Dr. K. P. JAYASWAL— a MEMOIR 

Kashi Prasad Jayaswal was born on the 27th November, 
1881, at Mirzapur, a district town on the south bank of the 
Ganges between Benares and Allahabad. His father Sahu 
Mahadeva Prasad came of a very poor family, but by the 
dint of his industry built up a fortune in the shellac trade. 
He took keen interest in the education of his children. The 
early education of Kashi Prasad was begun under a private 
tutor and continued at the local London Mission High School. 
Besides, he studied Sanskrit at home under a Sadhu known 
by the pet name Handiababi, — because he cooked his meals 
in a handia or earthen pot. The learning and character of 
this Sadhu and the depth and precision of his knowledge 
made such an impression upon young Kashi Prasad that he 
continued to remember him with reverence to the last of his 
days. Mr. Jayaswal always recalled with pride and gratefulness 
the debt he owed to Handia baba, and how it stood him 
well in his whole career as an Indologist, making him feel 
much surer of his ground in Sanskrit than many a scholar 
who had got all his Sanskrit from the usual run of colleges. 

After passing the Entrance Examination, Kashi Prasad 
joined the Queen’s College, Benares, but soon gave up his 
studies and entered his father’s trade, which he carried 
on with zest and remarkable success. His public spirit 
at this stage found three different outlets. He organ- 
ised a Chapra Sabha (Shellac Association) and a Kalwar 
Sabha or an association of his caste for the purpose of social 
reform. Besides, he began writing articles in Hindi journals 
in the wake of the school of Hindi litterateurs founded by 
Pt. Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi. This last activity at once 
brought him to the notice of the nationally inclined intelli- 
gentia of Northern India. 



In August 1906, at the age of 25, when he was already 
father of two children, Mr. Jayaswal proceeded to England 
for higher studies. In those days, orthodoxy still ruled in 
the society of Northern India, and foreign travel was looked 
upon with disfavour. However, Mr. Jayaswal was permitted 
to go to England on condition that he would not take food 
touched by anyone there, except his Brahmin cook who 
accompanied him, and that he remained a vegetarian. 
And with his cook went all sorts of food-stuffs and even 
charcoal ! Arrangements were made thereafter to send 
weekly consignments of these precious articles regularly for 
the duration of his stay in Europe ! 

In England, Mr. Jayaswal joined and graduated from 
Jesus College, Oxford, where he was awarded the Davis 
Chinese Scholarship for 1909. He was also called to the 
Bar at Lincoln’s Inn. 

While in England, Mr. Jayaswal came under the influ- 
ence of two new forces which gave a definite turn to his life 
and determined its future course. His intelligence and 
sincerity brought him to the notice of the Indian revolutionary 
exiles in Europe, who had just then formed a centre in 
England for recruitment from amongst their countrymen who 
went to that country for higher studies. They included such 
brilliant personalities amongst them as Shyamji Krishna 
Varma, S. R. Rana, Har Dayai and V. D. Savarkar. Mr. 
Jayaswal did not join their party, but felt a warm sympathy 
for them, which developed into life-long friendship. In fact, 
it was the nationalistic fervour kindled by contact with these 
gentlemen that drove Mr. Jayaswal into the study of his 
country’s past and sustained him in his efforts throughout life. 
A stiU more potent factor which left its impress upon Mr. 
Jayaswal’s mind was his contact in England with Don Mar- 
tino De Zilva Wickremsinghe. Mr. Jayaswal received his first 
lessons in Indian epigraphy and archjeology from him. He 
accepted him as his guru and he felt the same reverence for 
him as he felt for Handiababa. Indeed, it was Wickremsinghe 
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who turned Jayaswal’s mind from Hindi journalism to the 
study of his country’s past, and it would be no exaggeration to 
say that the Jayaswal whom we know, the Jayaswal of Hindu 
Polity and Indian History generally, is one of the gifts of 
that Simhalese savant to modern India. 

Mr. Jayaswal returned from England overland, passing 
through Turkey, Egypt and Arabia and reached home in 
July 1910. He settled down in Calcutta as a Barrister 
of the High Court. From 1911 onwards, he began to contri- 
bute to research journals devoted to Indology. Even while 
in England, he had come in contact with scholars like George 
A. Grierson. His new contributions brought’ him into touch 
with Wilfred Schoff, A. J. Edmund, V. A. Smith, F. W. 
Thomas and others. 

In 1912-13, Sir Ashutosh Mukerji, then Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University, induced Mr. Jayaswal to join the 
post-graduate teaching department of the University. 
Jayaswal worked there for sometime, but had soon to resign 
that post as the University was directed by the authorities to 
remove him from the staff, solely for his alleged political 
opinions. With him had to resign two of his colleagues, 
V 2 Z., Dr. A. Suhrawardy and Mr. Abdul Rasool, the Presi- 
dent of the historic Barisal Conference of 1906, which 
inaugurated the anti-partition movement in Bengal. 

The resignation, however, did not in the least affect 
Mr. Jayaswal’s cordial relations with Sir Ashutosh. It 
rather raised him in the eyes of that nation-builder, 
who, as the sequel will show, invited him again as 
Tagore Law Lecturer in 1917. When the Carmichael Chair 
for Ancient Indian History was founded in the Calcutta 
University, Sir Ashutosh offered it to Jayaswal, who however 
did not accept it as he had a lucrative legal practice at Patna 
by that time and had given up entirely the idea of being a 
poor professor again. 

After the separation of Bihar and Orissa from Bengal, 
Mr. Jayaswal migrated to Patna in 1914 and remained there 


permanently. He was on the roll of the Patna High Court 
since its inception. His practice at the Bar was large 
and distinguished. He easily won for himself a position as 
an authority on Hindu Law, and was often consulted 
by eminent lawyers and judges. He also came to be con- 
sidered a specialist in Income-Tax Law and a facile princeps 
in that line at the Patna Bar. 

But though a lawyer of high standing, Mr. Jayaswal 
never took the practice of law as the mission of his life. As 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad has observed, “ he was a historian by 
choice and instinct and a lawyer by compulsion. His own 
inclinations and talents attracted him towards History but 
the demands of the flesh dragged him towards law courts and 
law reports. • ■ • • He was more at home in the archseo- 
logical museum and the library than in the High Court and 
if India were a free country his talents would have borne 
greater fruit than they did on account of his professional 
preoccupation ”. He often used to carry in his pocket, while 
going to the court, undeciphered ancient coins and utilised 
his leisure moments there in trying to read them ! 

Apart from his early contributions to journals specializing 
in Indie studies, Mr. Jayaswal contributed from 191 1 to 1913 
a series of articles on Hindu Law to the Calcutta Weekly 
Notes. Hindu Law was till then considered to be something 
fixed and immutable, something based on revealed or ancient 
books. It referred to personal law only. Mr. Jayaswal took 
a historical view of Hindu Law and tried to reconstruct it as 
a complete system. This method found approval from 
Prof. J. Kohler of the University of Berlin, who during his 
life-time was considered to be the leading comparative jurist 
in Europe. Prof. Kohler observed that the articles marked 
a new stage in the history of the study of Hindu Law. 
Besides Prof. Kohler, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Sir Asbutosh 
Mukerji and Sir Rashbehari Ghosh also encouraged 
Mr. Jayaswal to continue his line of enquiry on historical 
lines and to prepare an account of the whole system of 
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Hindu Law. The University of Calcutta elected him as 
Tagore Law Lecturer for 1917. In that capacity, he delivered 
in 1919 a series of twelve lectures on Manu and Yajnavalkya 
which were printed ten years later. 

Recognition of the historical development of Hindu Law 
naturally led to the search for the constitutional agency or 
agencies to whom that development was due in different 
periods. With this started a new line of enquiry, the final 
outcome of which was Hindu Polity, sxibleci of this work. 
Mr. Jayaswal’s first articles on the subject appeared early 
in 1912 in the Modern Review, and he read a connected paper 
on it to the All-India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan (Hindi 
Literary Conference) at Bhagalpur held in the same year 
under the presidentship of Mahatma Munshi Ram (later 
Swami Shraddhanand). The rest of the story is told in the 
author’s Pre^ce to this work and need not be repeated here. 
The study of ancient Indian political institutions has since 
been taken up by a number of other scholars. But it will 
be agreed that the credit of first opening this line of research 
belongs to Mr. Jayaswal. 

When Mr. Jayaswal came to Patna in 1914, Sir Edward 
Gait was the administrative head of the newly formed Pro- 
vince. He was himself a scholar and interested in India’s past. 
Mr. Jayaswal found a ready friend in him for his historical 
studies and with his help and the support of the leaders in 
the Province, he was able to organise a number of activities. 
In 1915 were founded the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
its Journal and the Patna Museum. Mr. Jayaswal was closely 
associated with all these institutions from their very start. 
He felt a paternal affection for these institutions and devoted 
a good deal of his time in directing their various activities. 
In a letter to him dated London, the 14th April, 1937, Sir 
E. A. Gait wrote: “ I may have had a hand in forming the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, but it was you who have 
been its mainstay from the beginning up to the present time.” 
Mr. Jayaswal was the editor of the Journal of the Society 
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from its start in 1915 to the last days of his life and he made 
it one of the leading research journals of the world. 
Mr. Jayaswal was also editor for sometime after his arrival 
at Patna, of a Hindi weekly, Pataliputra, which was published 
from there. 

With Mr. Jayaswal’s arrival at Patna and with the 
foundation of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, started 
the second period of his research contributions. It is not 
intended to enumerate all of them here, but a brief reference 
may be made to the most important of them. He contributed 
an article entitled the Brahmin Empire to the Patna periodical 
the Express. The §unga and Satavahana empires which 
arose after the fall of the Mauryas were claimed to be actu- 
ated by a movement for the revival of Brahminism. The 
whole thesis was revised in 1930 when he contributed a com- 
prehensive article on the Saka-Satavahana Problems. 

From 1917 onwards, he was engaged, in collaboration 
with Mr. Rakhal Das Banerji, in reading the difficult Hati- 
gumpha inscription of Kharavela. The study was continued 
by the two enainent scholars for fourteen years until they were 
able in 1930 to publish their final reading and interpretation 
of the inscription in the Epigraphia Indica. Another 
interesting study started by Mr. Jayaswal in 1917 related 
to what he claimed to be Saisunaka statues. It gave birth 
to a lively controversy in which Hara Prasad Shastri, 
Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha, R. D. Banerji, Rama Prasad 
Chanda, Chandra Dhar Guleri, L. D. Barnett, V. A. Smith, 
R. C. Majumdar, Arun Sen, O. C. Ganguli and others 
joined. 

At the end of his article on the Problems of Saka-Sata- 
vdhana History, written in 1930, Mr. Jaya.swal declared that 
a complete account of the sovereignties between the Sata- 
vahanas and Guptas was recoverable and “ we have no righi 
to own that we have still a dark period in the history of Hindu 
Times.” He recovered this account, and in 1933 published 
his History of India 150 A, B. to 350 A.D. Before writing 
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this book, he undertook a detailed tour of the places which 
had witnessed the scenes of that history. In 1933, Babu 
Durga Prasad of Benares published a remarkable paper on 
the most ancient punch-marked coins of India. As is well- 
known, these coins have no legends or human figures on them, 
but a number of symbols only. Babu Durga Prasad com- 
pared and classified these symbols and from such classifica- 
tion drew conclusions as to the respective sequence of their 
different classes. Mr. Jayaswal was struck by the ingenuity 
of his friend and eagerly joining in the research carried it 
some steps further, specially in respect of the Mauryan coins. 
In the summer of 1935, while he was in England, he was 
invited by the Royal Asiatic Society of London to deliver a 
lecture on the subject which was highly appreciated. 

In 1934, Mr. Jayaswal published what he called An 
Imperial History of India. This was a history of the imperial 
dynasties of India as told in a Buddhist Chronicle of the 9th 
csntury A.D. Arya-Manjusri-Mulakalpa. The Chronicle had 
been published sometime before, but its text was corrupt, and 
Mr. Jayaswal was encouraged to extend his study to it on the 
discovery by bis friend, Rahula Sankrityayana, of a much 
better Tibetan translation. The interpretation of this text 
is in the nature of the decipherment of a code, as it is full of 
cryptic statements about historical personalities, whom it often 
refers to only by the first syllables of their names. 

Mr. Jayaswal was invited by the Government of Nepal 
to visit that country in 1936. On his return from there he 
wrote a Chronology and History of Nepal from 600 B.C. to^^ 
500 A.P., which was destined to be the last important work 
of his life. 

Mr. Jayaswal was elected President of the 6th Indian 
Oriental Conference held at Baroda in 1933. In the same 
year, he presided over the Bihar Provincial Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan held at Bhagalpur. In 1935, he was elected Presi- 
dent of the History section of the All-India Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan held at Indore, and in the same year and in the next, 
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President of the Numismatic Society of India for its two 
consecutive sessions. In 1936, the Patna University conferred 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy, an 
honour which was long overdue. 

During the last decade of his life, the association with two 
of his friends. Prof. Jayachandra Vidyalankar and Maha- 
pandita Rahula Sankrityayana exerted a great influence on 
Mr. Jayaswal’s views and activities. The former, a pupil of 
M. M. Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha, came to Patna in 1927 
as Lecturer in the Bihar Vidyapitha. His work (in Hindi) on 
the geographical background of Indian History had attracted 
Mr. Jayaswal’s attention. Prof. Vidyalankar had undertaken 
another comprehensive work on the History of India and had 
beguntoconsultMr.Jayaswal about its problems and difficul- 
ties. By and by, he became his regular apprentice and colleague 
and the two scholars consulted each other almost on every 
problem that either of them had to face for about ten years. Mr. 
Vidyalankar’s work on Indian History was published in 1933 
under the title Bharatiya ItihSs ki Ruparekha. It covers the 
period from the earliest times to Circa 200 A.D. Before its 
publication, the whole manuscript was read to Mr. Jayaswal 
in July 1931, and revised in the light of his criticism. While 
this was being done, Mr. Jayaswal felt uneasy from time to 
time over the fact that work of that type and of such national 
utility was not being done in an organised manner. He 
recorded the opinion that “ such a synthetic work had not 
been attempted before,” and remarked that he himself 
should have been engaged in it, but his life had been taken up 
by the Hatigumpha Inscription ! He regretted he was 
wasting his time over his practice at the Bar, but there was no 
help for it. Now, however, he had almost fulfilled his family 
obligations ; his son and daughter whom he had sent abroad 
for study were due to return soon. So he decided to renounce 
his practice at the Bar and devote himself exclusively to 
such work by joining some university which might undertake 
to help him in organising it. With this end in view, he made 
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an offer to a well-known university of Northern India. 
But it met with little success. Mr. Jayaswal then broached 
the subject in his Presidential Address at the Indian Oriental 
Conference at Baroda and continued to canvass support for 
his scheme of a comprehensive history of India. He 
had good response from many different quarters as his 
correspondence shows, but he could not see what to do with 
those promises. He was a scholar and not a practical man 
of affairs. He realised this and approached Babu Rajendra 
Prasad to help him in organising the work. On the 31st of 
May 1936, Rajendra Babu came to Ms house and discussed 
the scheme with him and Mr. Jayachandra Vidyalankar. 
They decided to start what is now known as the Bharatiya 
Itihas Parishad. 

Mahapandita Rahula Sankrityayana, the other close 
friend of Mr. Jayaswal, was introduced to him in 1930, on 
his return from his first adventurous expedition to Tibet. 
A profound scholar of Sanskrit and Pali, he had 
gone to Tibet to study Tibetan Buddhism at first hand 
and returned after performing his mission under the 
greatest hardsMps. He engaged himself in restoring from 
Tibetan the lost work of the Buddhist philosopher Dharma- 
kirti, and undertook three more journeys to Tibet, with the 
result that he was successful in securing not only the original 
text of Dharmakirti but more than a hundred texts of 
Buddhist philosophers, Mtherto considered as lost. Mr. 
Jayaswal took a keen interest in the work of his friend. His 
views and feelings about him may be known from his 
recorded appreciation in the Modern Review for February 
1937. 

Mr. Jayaswal was a diabetic and had to be careful about 
his diet and exercise. He walked two miles daily to take an early 
morning bath in the Ganges. This he did throughout the 
year and this was the only physical exercise he took. He 
could not, however, get rid of his disease, and passed 
away from this world on the 4th of August, 1937, after 
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an illness of two months, due to a virulent type of carbuncle. 
During his last illness, there appeared a remarkable equani- 
mity and contentment on his face, which was doubtless due 
to his feeling that he had done his best in his life and that 
his mission had been taken up by his successors. 


Benares, I 
I-6-1941.J 


Gadadhar Prasad Ambastha. 


Dr. K. P. Jayaswal — A Tribute 

Dr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal was one of the Foundation 
Members of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society and the 
Editor of its Journal for the greater part of its existence. 
He died at Patna on 4th August, nearly twenty-six years after 
his call to the cause of Indology by Sir Ashutosh Mukherji. 

Bom at Jhalda in Manbhum (Bihar) in 1881, Jayaswal 
would have been 56 on 27th November 1937, the 
year of his lamented death. The London Mission 
School at Mirzapur, where his father was a big merchant, 
and Oxford were mainly responsible for his education. At 
Oxford, he obtained the Davis Scholarship in Chinese and 
took his M.A. in History. He was called to the Bar from the 
Middle Temple and was enrolled as a Barrister in the Calcutta 
High Court in 1909. About 1910, at the instance of Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherji, the Senate of Calcutta University 
recommended Jayaswal for appointment as a Lecturer in 
Ancient Indian History. Under the convention then 
obtaining in academic circles at Calcutta, active participa- 
tion in current and controversial politics was considered 
undesirable and Jayaswal was asked to give up his appoint- 
ment. Since then, Jayaswal eschewed politics and instead en- 
riched Indology with a sustained devotion equalled by few of 
his contemporaries. His contributions embrace Indian epi- 
graphy and numismatics, Hindu History and polity, Sanskrit 
texts and Hindi literature: they are valuable and varied, and 
all imprinted with his personality and predilection. 
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Jayaswal first came to prominence with his articles on* An 
Introduction to Hindu Polity’ in the Modem Review in 1913. 
These articles were later developed and appeared as Hindu 
Polity in 1924. In 1917, he was appointed Tagore Professor of 
Law at Calcutta and delivered lectures on the Development 
of Law in Manu and Ydgnavalkya, published in 1934. It was 
this combination of a trained legal practitioner and theorist 
that makes his comparison of political Samghas with Buddhist , 
ecclesiastical organisations so attractive. He edited the well- 
known Sanskrit text on politics Rajanltiratndkara, Circa A.D. 
1300-25, in 1925, a second edition of which appeared in 
JBORS, 1936, Vol. XXII, Pt. IV. This acquaintance with most 
of the original sources Jayaswal made full use of in his writings 
on ancient and mediaeval systems of Government in India. 

When in 1914, that scholar-administrator Sir Edward 
Gait founded the Bihar and Orissa Research Society at Patna, 
Jayaswal’s literary activities multiplied. Since then, till the 
day of his death, he was a constant contributor to the pages 
of its Journal with only occasional publications in the Indian 
Antiquary, Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of London,^^e Kashi Nagarl 
Prachdrinl Patrikd and a few other journals.- His writings on 
the Pataliputra statues, Hathigumpha inscription, the Naga- 
Vakataka history and pre-Mauryan and Mauryan coins in 
JBORS evoked wide interest. This interest, whether of 
warm appreciation or of acute controversy, was due essen- 
tially to an unusual vigour of mind and an alluring gift of 
expression. In 1934, he revisited London and placed his 
conclusions regarding Mauryan coins before the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London. The President summed up by 
saying that like the theories of Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
those of Jayaswal would be criticised by his contemporaries, 
but would find acceptance afterwards. The available data 
are admittedly inadequate. In awaiting fresh discoveries, 
Jayaswal’ s work has been most useful in provoking discussion 
where formerly there was either indifference or neglect, 
c 
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Besides editing the Pratipadapatticika, commentar}’’ on the 
Arthasastra, and some volumes of the Mithila MSS. with the 
present writer, Jayaswal edited the Manjusrimulakalpa in 
collaboration with Rev. Rahula Sankjityayana. His last 
important work was on Nepal Chronology, published in 
JBORS (1936), 

Jayaswal’s services were recognised by Government and 
learned institutions in India. Government appointed him 
first a member and then the President of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Patna Museum. It was mainly due to the 
efforts of his predecessor as President, Mr. Manuk, and of 
Jayaswal that the Patna Museum has within a short time 
become a storehouse of the ancient relics of Bihar and Orissa. 
He received the Honorary Doctorate of Pliilosophy, from the 
Patna University in 1936. He was twice elected President of 
the Numismatic Society of India and was awarded their 
special medal. He was also awarded the Gaekwad Golden 
Jubilee Medal in 1930. He presided over the Sixth All-India 
Oriental Conference in 1932 and continued to be a member 
of its Council to the end of his life. 

Both in India and Europe, Jayaswal was well known to a 
wide circle of friends and admirers who will lament the 
passing of a fine scholar and a warm-hearted friend. 


Patna, I 
31-7-1941.; 

* 


A. Banerji-Sastri. 

* ^ 


Dr. K. P. Jayaswal— .4/2 Appreciation 

In response to a request from my friend Rao Sahib 
C. Hayavadana Rao, I have great pleasure in paying my tribute 
to the late lamented scholar Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, whom 
I had the honour and privilege of knowing intimately for 
over a decade. In his death the world of Indian History 
and Culture has suffered a great loss. By profession a 
distinguished and successful Barrister, Dr. Jayaswal took to 
Oriental Studies early in his life. A good student of Sanskrit 



literature, Vedic and Epic, Dr. Jayaswal carefully studied 
original texts, and put forward the results of his investiga- 
tions which were new and original interpretations of the 
Vedic and Epic texts, especially those dealing with Hindu 
administrative institutions. His frequent contributions to 
learned journals in India and abroad soon won for him 
a name for real scholarship and mature judgment; so much 
so that the late V. A. Smith quoted him as an authority in 
hi.s writings. Dr. Jayaswal revised his numerous articles and 
published them in a book entitled The Hindu Polity. In 
this book. Dr. Jayaswal endeavoured to establish the thesis 
that parliamentary and democratic governments were in 
vogue in ancient India with representative assemblies such 
as the Pawra and Janapada functioning in the royal capital. 
This well-written book attracted the serious attention of 
Oriental scholars. East and West, and he soon got an unique 
place in the international world of Orientalists. 

Dr. Jayaswal was primarily a Historian and then a 
Barrister. Yet he was a successful Barrister. Side by side 
with his professional activities. Dr. Jayaswal devoted all his 
spare hours to the field of Indology. He was a trained 
investigator and scientific method was his chief plank. What 
he began as a hobby became an all-absorbing life-work. His 
activity in this direction was many-sided. He was an 
archaeologist of great enthusiasm. He undertook in his 
private capacity the further work of excavating the ancient 
Pataliputra sites and he had a number of discoveries to his 
credit. His interest in Indian architecture was exceedingly 
great. He was, perhaps, the first to take the origins of the 
sikhara style of architecture to pre-Gupta times. His work 
in the field of sculpture too is well known. He was, again, 
a born numismatist. He had the keen eye to discover many 
new coins and to decipher them. His reading of legends 
on the coins was generally correct, and won often the approval 
of experts in numismatics. As the President of the Numis- 
matic Society of India, he did much to strengthen that 
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Society and to popularise it by bringing his weighty influ- 
ence to bear on it. 

Above all, Dr. Jayaswal was the life and soul of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society. He was the distin- 
guished Editor of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society for years together, maintaining a high 
standard of excellence. His articles were always a contri- 
bution to knowledge. In this Journal, he published the 
Rdjamtiratnakara, a valuable work to students of Indian 
polity. His other publications, equally valuable, are the 
Imperial History of India and History of India from 150 to 
350 A.D., both of which show much painstaking research. 
His wide knowledge, pleasing manners and exceeding genero- 
sity endeared him to every well-wisher of Indian civilization 
and culture. The All-India Oriental Conference honoured 
itself by asking him to preside over its sessions at Baroda. 
The address he then delivered is a masterly piece of educa- 
tion by itself. He took abiding interest in the promotion 
of the objects and aims of the All-India Oriental Conference. 
But Mysore was the last Conference which he attended. In 
recognition of his well-merited scholarship, the University 
of Patna rightly conferred on him the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, an honour long overdue in his case. 

One can conclusively say that what he accomplished 
has helped much to enlarge the sphere of Indian History. 
He would have done much more had he been spared for 
some years to come. By dint of selfless research work 
to which he dedicated his entire life, Dr. Jayaswal takes 
a legitimate place in the front rank of India’s historians. 

The University, 1 

Madras, i V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar. 
12-8-1941. J 



OPINIONS 


Late Dr. K. P, Jayaswal 

Tribute paid by the Patna Vniversity Senate 

We are indebted to the “ Indian Nation ”, Patna, dated 
Friday, August 6, 1937, for the following account: — 

The following speeches were made in the Patna Univer- 
sity Senate on March 28, 1936, when it was decided to confer 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy on Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

It was on the 28th March 1936 that the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Patna University moved in the Senate, on behalf of 
the Syndicate, recommending to H. E. the Chancellor that 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy be conferred 
on Mr. K. P. Jayaswal on the ground that he is, by reason 
of his eminent position and attainments, a fit and proper 
person to receive such a degree. 

Vice-Chancellor’s Speech 

In moving the resolution, the Vice-Chancellor delivered 
the following speech: — 

“ Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has a record of 25 years of original 
research in the field of Indian History in its widest signifi/' 
cance. His contributions have shed light on Hindu Law 
and Constitution, Political History, Chronology, Epigraphy, 
Sanskrit Literature, Prakritic Vernaculars, Indian Art and 
Indian Numismatics. When his constitutional history of 
Hindu Period entitled “Hindu Polity” was published. Pro- 
fessor F. W. Thomas, Boden Professor of Oxford, the leading 
authority in England on Indian History and Culture, prefaced 
his review in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London 
(1925) with these remarks:— 

‘ Mr. Jayaswal is to be congratulated upon the publi- 
cation of a long meditated work. We may also congratulate 
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the students of ancient Indian institutions: for in addition 
to an unusual vigour of mind Mr. Jayaswal, as a trained legal 
practitioner and theorist, brings to bear upon the history of 
the Indian state a more concrete realization of the vale-in-use 
of terms than is natural to a scholar as such. It was this 
that enabled him in his first publication to direct upon the 
political Samghas (aristocratic or republican governments) 
of ancient India the light obtainable from the procedure of 
the Buddhist ecclesiastical organisation. In more recent 
years, he has delivered, as Professor at Calcutta (1917), the 
Tagore Law Lectures on the ‘ Development of Law in Manu 
and Yajnavalkya ’ (the appearance of which is awaited with 
interest); while in the sphere of pure scholarship he has 
found time amid his professional occupations to publish 
many striking, articles, and also a new Sanskrit text on 
politics (the Rajamtiratnakara of Chandesvara, Circa A.D. 
1300-25), and to lend powerful support, as Honorary Secre- 
tary and Editor of an exceptionally valuable journal, to the 
work of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society.’ 

Another competent critic, namely Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
Carmichael Professor of Indian History and Culture of the 
Calcutta University, in his Manindra Chandra Nandy 
Lectures, says: 

“ The importance of the subject was first perceived with 
prophetic vision by K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a. (Oxon.j, 
Barrister-al-Law, who began by contributing thought-pro- 
voking articles in the Modern Review in 1913. His mature 
views will now be found enshrined in his classical book 
entitled “Hindu Polity”. 

Mr. Jayaswal is regarded as the founder of this branch 
of study and his book “ Hindu Polity ”, which covers some 
600 pages, is lectured upon in almost every University of 
India, in the University of London and in foreign Univer- 
sities where Indian History is studied. 

Equally, if not more, important work is his Tagore Law 
Lectures on Manu and Yajnavalkya dealing with the growth 
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of basic Hindu Law. Dr. Fitz Gerald, i.c.s.. Lecturer to the 
Inns of Courts on Hindu Law, described this work in the 
English Law Quarterly i?ev/ew in these terms: — 

‘ Hindu Law ’, said J. D. Mayne, ‘ has the oldest pedigree 
of any known system of Jurisprudence.’ Yet its ascertained 
history has hitherto been a miscellaneous collection of dry 
bones without flesh or blood and with even the position of 
the bones in the skeleton disputed by the anatomists. Gene- 
ralizations of the widest type — ^for instance, that the age of 
the Dharmasutras preceded that of the Dharmashastras ; dates 
which were seldom within half a millennium of certainty: 
these were all that the scholar had to offer a lawyer anxious 
to understand the growth of the system which he has been 
■called upon to administer. Max Muller and Buhler des- 
troyed the Anglo-Brahminical legend (enshrined in Majne’s 
Ancient Law and in the Holman Hunt fresco at Lincoln’s 
Inn) of the Manudbarma-shastra as a code of laws claiming 
obedience in the same manner as e.g., the XII Tables or the 
* Corpus Juris ’ : but they put nothing in its place. Little 
or no attempt was made to connect the history of thought 
with the political history of India ; though it must be obvious 
that, however detached from the world’s affairs the Rishis 
might be, great kingdoms could not rise and fall nor great 
religious systems strive for acceptance without some effect 
on the jurisprudence and ethics of the schools. It is to the 
credit of Mr. Jayaswal that he makes a real constructive 
attempt to bridge this gap. Sanskritist and lawyer, he adds 
to those qualifications a rare independence of judgment.” 

The book is studied not only in Indian Universities 
but also in Continental Universities and is recognized as a 
standard work on Ancient Law. 

The early papers of Mr. Jayaswal on Hindu Law were 
translated in German by no less an authority than Professor 
Kohler whom the Encyclopcedia Britannica describes as the 
foremost comnarative jurist in Europe. Professor Kohler 
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announced that Mr. Jayaswal’s contributions marked a new 
stage in the study of Hindu Law (17 C.W.N., 227: Notes). 

Mr. JayaswaFs work on Political History based on 
inscriptions and Sanskrit Texts have even overshadowed 
his legal and constitutional contributions in the popular 
view. Tire late Mr. E. Edwards of the Indian Civil Service, 
who revised the standard book of Vincent Smith on “ Early 
History of India ”, conspicuously acknowledged in his 
preface that new knowledge gained from Mr. Jayaswal’s 
researches necessitated a revision of the book. Readers of 
Vincent Smith’s two histories find numerous references to 
Mr. Jayaswal’s results on various periods and topics. 

In 1933, Mr. Jayaswal published his “ History of India, 
150 A.D. to 350 A.D.”, that is, the period, which had been 
blank and had been called the Dark Period in Indian History 
and the next year saw the publication of his commentary on a 
Buddhist Sanskrit Text on Indian History, under the title 
“ An Imperial History of India ”. The Sanskrit text has 
also been published by him after comparison with its 
Tibetian translation made in the eleventh century of the 
Christian Era. This supplied an original source of the Indian 
History of the period subsequent to 320 A.D., that is, where 
Purana Chronicles stop. 

■ The long inscription at Hathigumpha, near Bhuba- 
neshwar, which in importance ranks only next to the 
inscriptions of Emperor Asoka, has been solved by 
Mr. Jayaswal after a labour extending over ten years. This 
document is invaluable for the political history of India of 
the second century B.C. and will always be referred to as a 
primary source. 

On Indian coinage, his contribution is no less remark- 
able. Last June when he was invited to lecture before the 
Royal Asiatic Society of London, and it may be added that 
he was the first Indian scholar to receive the honour of an 
invitation to lecture before that learned Society, he placed 
discovery of the coinage of Mauryas before the Society, 
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whereon he was hailed as a second Sir Alexander Cunningham. 
Mr. Jayaswal has been twice elected President of the 
Numismatic Society of India and has been awarded their 
special medal for conspicuous original work on the science 
of Indian coins. 

Mr. Jayaswal was elected President of the All-India 
Oriental Conference, an honour which has not been con- 
ferred on any scholar at comparatively such an early age, 
Mr. Jayaswal’s predecessors and successors in this high 
ofBce being all older than him by twenty years and more. 

Mr. Jayaswal has supervised the search for Sanksrit 
manuscripts in the province, instituted by the local Govern- 
ment, and has edited Catalogue of Manuscripts on Hindu 
Law and Sanskrit Literature. He has edited the Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for over 15 years. The 
Journal is honoured and read all over the learned world.” 

Mr. Sachidananda Sinha’s Tribute 

Mr. Sachidananda Sinha said: — 

“I second the proposal which you have been good 
enough to place before the Senate on behalf of the Syndicate. 
You have said everything which should have been said on 
an occasion like this. There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Jayaswal is a distinguished scholar and an eininent 
historian of Ancient India. He has rendered very valuable 
services to the cause of scholarship and it is only right and 
proper that the Patna University should confer a degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy upon an eminent scholar like 
Mr. Jayaswal. He fully deserves it and I entirely agree 
with your observations that in honouring a scholar of 
Mr. Jayaswal’s position and eminence the University will 
really be honouring itself.” 

Mr. S. M. Hafeez 

Mr. S. M. Hafeez said : — 

“ Mr. Jayaswal is a man of such deep erudition in 
Oriental learning and ancient culture that he has made the 


land of Asoka and Chandragupta his home. He has come 
to live with us and he is one of us and in conferring this 
degree on Mr. Jayaswal I may say that we have delayed it 
too long. We ought to have conferred it upon him much 
earlier. Apart from what you have said about his work and 
worth I call to ray memory the recent Convocation Address 
delivered by him at the Ayurvedic School at Kadamkuan 
and those who were present on that occasion would agree 
with me that his contributions towards that branch of 
Oriental learning were as deep and thorough as of any 
experienced Ayurvedic physician. If I may be permitted to 
disclose a secret of what transpired in the Syndicate meeting, 
we all agreed that a degree should be conferred on 
Mr. Jayaswal but we were differing whether we should 
confer upon him the degree of Doctor of Law or Doctor of 
Philosophy, and after a careful consideration we decided 
that considering his services towards Oriental learning we 
should confer upon him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
This, however, does not mean that he is not good enough 
for the degree of Doctor of Law. He is a fit person on whom 
both the degrees can be conferred.” 

Mr. Rai Brij Raj Krishna 

Mr. Rai Brij Raj Krishna said 

“ I deem it a privilege to associate myself with the reso- 
lution which you, sir, have placed before the Senate on 
behalf of the Syndicate. Whenever the University confers 
an honorary degree on a person, it is always conferred on 
one who by reason of his eminent position and attainments 
is considered a fit and proper p.:rson for the same. The 
attainments of different persons may be of different character, 
but it may be said that on the present occasion the person 
on whom the University proposes to confer this honour 
is one who has extracted admiration from all and sundry 
by sheer dint of his merit in the field of genuine scholarship. 
Mr. Jayaswal, though born in the United Provinces, is a 
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Bihari by domicile. He is universally respected not only 
in India but in the whole of Europe, for his high scholarship. 
It would not be out of place to mention that Mr. Jayaswal 
is one of the three persons so far invited by His Highness 
the Gaekwar of Baroda for the Baroda Golden Jubilee Prize 
which was inaugurated by His Highness ten years ago. That 
prize is considered to be the Nobel Prize of the Baroda State. 
The condition attached to the prize is that His Highness, 
himself a most enlightened ruler, invites persons of established 
reputation in the field of scholarship to go to Baroda and 
lecture before His Highness. Mr. Jayaswal was the second 
out of the three persons so far invited, the other two being 
Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore and Dr. C. V. Raman. So we 
see that Mr. Jayaswal has been honoured everywhere and 
we would be failing in our duty if we did not confer on him 
this degree even at this late stage.” 

R. B. Dwaraknath 
Rai Bahadur Dwaraknath said: — 

“ As one of the oldest members of the Senate, it is my 
duty to associate myself wholeheartedly with the resolution 
moved from the Chair. I remember with pleasure my asso- 
ciation with Mr. Jayaswal as a distinguished member of the 
Senate, who rendered strenuous and admirable services to 
the cause of vernacularisalion which we are now going to 
adopt. I very well remember his powerful advocacy for 
adopting vernaculars as the medium of instruction, and the 
great learning which he brought to bear on the cause of 
vernaculars. The speech delivered by him in that connec- 
tion at the Senate meeting which was presided over by the 
late Mr. Jackson, will always be remembered by us. I do 
not think that in honouring Mr. Jayaswal, we are honour- 
ing not only his distinguished scholarship and eminence in 
the field of research only, but we are also honouring a mem- 
ber of the Senate of this University, who, though not a sit- 
ting member, had rendered distinguished services to the 
Senate in that capacity. The University has always been very 


careful and cautious in honouring people and they have 
only honoured such people who by their distinguished ser- 
vices to the University and by their scholarship and eminent 
position have adorned the public life of the province.” 

Sir Stewart Macpherson 
The Hon’ble Sir Stewart Macpherson said:' — 

“ It is very satisfactory that when the University makes 
a new departure and honours a person of eminent position 
and attainments in the field of scholarship, there should be 
outstanding reasons to recommend for the Doctorate a native 
of Bihar (Mr. Jayaswal was, I believe, born in Jhalda, in 
this province) whose reputation in the world of scholarship 
extends not only over India and over Europe but throughout 
the whole learned world. I would congratulate the Uni- 
versity in having on the roll of its Doctors a scholar of the 
eminence and position of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal.” 

Mr. Nirsu Narain Sinha 
(Hon’ble) Mr. Nirsu Narain Sinha said: — 

“ I associate myself with the resolution which you have 
placed before the meeting. I do not propose to traverse 
the grounds which other Hon’ble members have already 
set out by reiterating the services which Mr. Jayaswal has 
rendered towards the cause of learning not only in this Pro- 
vince but throughout the whole of India and Europe. He 
has almost attained world-wide reputation. But what I 
feel is that the Patna University has not utilised the services 
of such a great man as it ought to have done. I should have 
expected that a man of his vast learning and reputation 
should have been utilised at least to train some of our post- 
graduate students in the same field of learning in which Mr. 
Jayaswal has attained world-wide reputation. I hope, how- 
ever, that it is not yet too late and the Patna University will 
utilise his services to train young men under him so that 
Mr. Jayaswal may be able to train and produce a future 
Mr. Jayaswal.” 
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Mr. G. P. Das 

Mr. Gajendra Prasad Das said: — 

“ On behalf of Orissa, I beg to associate myself with 
every word that has fallen from the lips of my predecessors. 
The motion was moved by the Vice-Chancellor and there 
have been so many speeches that it is hardly necessary for 
me to speak anything on this motion. But I feel I shall be 
faihng in my duty if on behalf of Orissa I did not associate 
myself with the feelings that have been expressed here. 
Mr. Jayaswal by his scholarship has attained such an emi- 
nence that every Indian, wherever he may reside, feels it a 
proud privilege to call him his own and there is a special 
pleasure in feeling that he is one of every one of us. The 
Vice-Chancellor in his able speech has told you of the acti- 
vities of Mr. Jayaswal and they were connected with the 
Hathigumpha inscriptions of Bhubaneshwar in Orissa. 
Mr. Jayaswal has thrown lustre on the ancient history of 
India and thereby he has also thrown lustre on the obscure 
history of Orissa, because in Orissa you will find an unbroken 
record of the Hindu culture which has not been influenced 
by any other culture like other parts ot India. He lived in 
Orissa practically in thought and mind for 10 years. He 
paid many visits to Orissa and studied the language, the 
habits and custom of its people. Therefore, I can call him 
to be an Oriya and I have special pleasure in seeing 
Mr. Jayaswal honoured.” 

Mr. S. Mahmud Shere 

Mr. S. Mahmud Shere said: — 

“It is with a sense of pride that I rise to support this 
resolution. Every Indian has shared the pride when he has 
found the name of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal becoming famous 
in the domain of Constitutional Law and Constitutional 
History. It is he, who has by his original research on a 
track untrodden by others, given us the constitutional and 
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political history of Ancient India, chiefly between 1400 B.C. 
and 700 A.D. Before him Maine, Max Muller and Btihler 
had only succeeded in proving that Hindu Law had the 
oldest pedigree of any known system of Jurisprudence, but 
all the great historians and research scholars were roaming 
in the desert to find out innumerable missing links. It was 
left to Mr. Jayaswal not only to find out most of the missing 
links but also to give flesh and blood to the skeleton pedigree 
and introduce life and vitality and the result is that now 
Hindu Polity is one living constitutional history wherein 
we can visualise for ourselves how our ancestors ruled and 
lived in their own land and how they developed their muni- 
cipal and social laws from stage to stage. He has added 
laurels to the great name of India. 

I am representative of a Muslim organisation but my 
community takes equal share of pride, because the recipient 
of the honour is popular in our community for his great 
qualities of head and heart and for his personal associations. 
He has depicted the glory of ancient India and ancient India 
was the home of our ancestors — Hindus and Muslims. At 
the conclusion of his Hindu Polity, as pointed out by Dr. 
Fitz Gerald in the Quarterly Review of England, he writes 
that ‘conquest is only a method of receiving new thought 
and new life.’ He has not shut his eyes to truth when he 
declares that the coming of Muslims saved India from senile 
decay. It is refreshing to read that the modern History of 
the Hindus begins with the 17th Century ‘when Vaishnava 
preached the equality of all men, when the Sudras, the helots 
of ancient Hindus, preached shoulder to shoulder with 
Brahmins.’ The Muslim thought contributed its little mite 
to the period of Renaissance.” 

The Vice-Chancellor’s Final Words 

The Vice-Chancellor said: — 

“It is a matter of gratification to me personally that 
I have been a party to the conferment of this degree on 
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Mr. Jayaswal, who is a personal friend, to the Syndicate 
that its proposal has been so well received. I should say 
one word. It must be very pleasing to the members of the 
Senate to have from the Hon’ble the Finance Member the 
suggestion for the creation of a scholarship for research 
work under Mr. Jayaswal. I hope Hon’ble the Finance 
Member will remember this when preparing the Provincial 
Budget,” 




PART I 




CHAPTER I 


Scope and Sources 

It is proposed to outline here certain chief features of 
Scope of the book Hindu Polity. The Hindu race has 
experimented in great and various 
systems of state and political machinery. We are not yet 
in a position to reconstruct a complete history of the constitu- 
tional development of the race. IsTevertheless some out- 
standing facts and the principles underlying them may he 
noticed with profit. 

The topics to be discussed here^ are : 

(1) the Sovereign Assembly of the Yedic times, 

(2) the Judicial Assembly of the Vedic times, 

(3) Hindu Eepublics (1000 B.C.— 600 A.C.), 

(4) Hindu Kingship (from the Vedic times to 600 A.C.), 

(5) the Janapada or Eealm Diet, and the Paura 

Assembly of the Capital (600 B.C. — 600 A.O.), 

(6) the Council of Ministers under Hindu Monarchy 

(1000 B.C.— 600 A.C.), 

(7) Judiciary under Hindu Monarchy (700 B.C. — 600 

A.C.), 

(8) Taxation (1000 B.C. — 600 A.C.), 

(9) The Hindu Imperial Systems (1000 B.C. — 600 A.O.), 
and 

(10) Decay and Eevival of Hindu constitutional tradi- 
tions (650 A.O.— 1650 A.C.). 


The sources of our information extend over the vast 
^ field of Hindu literature — ^Vedic, Classi- 

cal and Prakrita, and also the inscrip- 
tional and numismatic records of the country. We axe 
fortunate in having also a few technical treatises on Hindu 
Politics left to us in the original. They are, however, mere 


Technical literature 


remains of a considerable library, contri- 
buted to by a long series of political 


thinkers and statesmen of Hindu India. The Artha-Sastra 


^ In some cases, very briefly. 
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of Kautilya^ (^00 B.G.), which may be called the Imperial 
Code of G-overnance of the Early Manryas, is such a remnant. 
It is avowedly based on previous authorities. Such authori- 
ties, cited by name in Kautilya’s Code, number eighteen or 
nineteen. There are some others mentioned elsewhere. For 
instance, the MaliWdharata^ which gives a brief history of 
Hindu Political Science, ^ mentions, in addition, Gaura-^iras. 
The Asvalayana Grihya- Sutra mentions one more, Aditya.^ 
The catalogue of this large number of writers shows that 
politics had been studied for centuries before Kautilya’s time^ 
and had become a recognised subject when the Kalpa- Sutras 
were still being comxdeted.^ If we 
Its early date allow an interval of even twenty years 

for each of these known authorities, we shall have to date 
the literature of Hindu Politics as far back as circa 650 B.C, 
This date is corroborated by the JdtaJcas, which are regarded as 
pre-Buddhan (i.c., anterior to 600 B.C.) : they recognise 
Artha, that is, Artha-Sdstraj as a chief science for the guidance 
of successful ministers.® 


^ Mysore State's Bibliotheca Sanskrita^ No. 37, edited by 
Dr. Shama Sastry, 1909. Translation by Dr. Shama Sastry, 1915^ 
Mysore, is not quite satisfactory. The text in places is not beyond 
doubt : compare the quotations in the commentary on the Kdmanda^ 
Mya NlH-sdra published by the Travancore Government which at 
times differ greatly from the published text. See also Dr. Sorabji 
Tarapurwala’s Notes on the Adhyakshaprachdra (1914:). 

The name of the author should be ‘ the Kautilya, ’ it being his 
goira name {JH.OM.S,, 11. 80, also Sahkararya on Kdmandaka, I. 0),. 
but to avoid heaviness, the has been omitted here throughout. 

® Sdnti-Parvanj LVIII, LIX. It is possible that Gaura-Siras is 
later than Kautilya. The point in favour of the antiquity of Gaura- 
6iras is that he is placed in a group of ancient writers. The Sdnti- 
Parvan, in its present shape, is later than the Kdmandaklya wliose 
author it seems to know. See Ch. OXXIII. See also p. 5, n. 11. 

^ Asvalayana Grihya-Sutmf III. 12. 1C. 


^ Tlie Artha-Sdstra literature had existed before the earliest 
Dharma-Sutras were compiled. See Apastamha Dh.-S,, II. 5. 10. 14, 
‘ ^ f Haradatta ‘ ^ ^^0'^ 

" . 


Cf. Fausboll, II. 30, 74. 
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Tlie treatises on political theories and practical govern- 

Terms ance were originally called Danba-E’iti 

or the ‘ Principles of Government’'^ and 
Aetha-Sastea or the ^Code of Common- wealth Kantilya 

defines the latter : ‘‘ Aetha is human population^ that is to 

say, territory with human population. The Code of Artha 
(Common- wealth) is a code dealing with the means (art, upaya) 
of acquisition and growth of that territory”.® Dmida-Witi 
was the title adopted by Usanas,^ and Artha-Msira, by 
Brihaspati,^® for their respective works which were very 
famons in Hindu Classical times. A book, rather an encyclo- 
paedia, under the title ascribed to Prajapatiy 

is mentioned in the IlaJidbhdrataA^ The subject is also called 
Bdja~SSstra^^ or the ‘ Code for the Biilers, ’ and Edja-JDhanmi 
or the ‘Law for the Eulers’. Under 

‘ "fhe Book on Politics latter term, it has been treated in 

in the Mamohdrata: ,, 

400 B.C,-500 A.G. fhe banti-Farvan of the Mahahharata. 

The Mahdbhdrata draws on materials 
generally old, but handled as late as the fifth century after 
Christ, with an earlier systematization, cvr. 150 B.C.^® 

^ SdnU’Farvan^ XAJlll. 77-78 [Kumhakonam (80-81)]. 

® ?mr: 

qR: i Bk. XV, p. 424. ^1%: here is explained by 

the following It has therefore to be taken as 

(^1%!%^). Palana has the sense of groidthf not mere maintenance^ 
This is borne out by the description of Danda'^NUi given by Kautilya. 
(I. 4, p. 9) : etc. ; 

aad also by “ 3Tg3-iT55r^ 5SS''d«Tro:^'3T i:r%-3^'-d5T 1 

Nltivdkymnrita, 11. 

^ Mndrd^Bdkshasaf l. 

Yatsyayana, Kama- Sutras I. 

Sdnti-P., C. 59 (Bengal) (58, Kumb.). Cf. Kdma-S., I. 

12 8dnii-P., C. 58 (Bengal) (57, Kumb.). 

For the date of the Sdnti-Pdrvan see my Tagore Lectures,, 
I. The authors who are treated as historical persons in Kautilya’s 
'^Artha-Sdstra have been taken to be divine and mythological in the 
Sdnii-Parvan. The Sakas and the Tokharis are mentioned as having- 
come under Hindu kings (Oh. LXV) — a fact of the early fifth century 
A.O. It should be also noticed that the political science book of the 
* Great Eishis ’ which had been current in the time of Kamandaka 
(VIII. 23) disappeared when the^Sdnti-Parvan was completed (r. 343,. 
52, Kumb.). 
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Later, the terms Ulii Policy ’ or * Principles ’) and 

Nay a Leading, ’ ^ Principles ’) seem * 

Works of the 4tii and to have Superseded the old words ArtJia 
5fch centuries A.o. Banda, Kamandaka calls his metri- 

cal treatise a NUi-sdra, The hook 
ascribed to ^nkra, which, in its present shape is a revised 
edition of an earlier well-known work, probably based on the 
ancient Usanas’ Banda-NU% is also called a Niti-sdra {Sulcra- 
Nlti'Sdra)}^ The which is a book on politics 

put into fables for the early education of princes and would- 
be statesmen, adopts the term Naya-Sdstra to denote the 
literature.^® 

It is interesting to note that the study of Hindu Politics 
was continued like the study of Hindu 
Complications by Law, during Muhammadan times. I vas 
-to 18th Centuries A.C. agreeably surprised to find that the 
famous lawyers, the Nibandhakaras 
Chantjesvara, Mitra-Misra and Mlakantha, have compiled 
works on Hindu Politics. There is a Edja-NiU-Batndkara, and 
there is a Vlra-Mitrodaya Edja-Niti ; similarly, there is also 
a Mayukha, called Edja-NUi-Ifayukhad'^ As to the value of 
these latter-day works, they, of course, are products of the 


This work is quoted by law- commentators of the Middle 
Ages and later. I could not find the quotation in the text of the 
current SNS, It must have been, therefore, revised about the 17th 
century. It, however, embodies mostly ancient doctrines. 

’ l PancJia-T antra, Oh. I. 

See Addendum I at the end of this chapter, on the growth of 
the literature in the earlier period. 

An old copy of this is in the library of the well-knowm 
iSanskritist, Mr. GovindaDas of Benares, The yira’Mitrodaya JIdja-NUi 
has been published in the Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series. Chandes- 
vara’s BN .-Eatndlmra I am editing for the Bihar and Orissa Kesearch 
Society. 

Before Ohandesvara, two other digest-writers had composed 
Digests of Hindu Politics : one was Lakshmidhara, the well-known 
author of the law-digest Kalpataru, and the other was the 
author of the Kdmadhenu. These scholars compiled Edja-Nlti- 
lialpaiarit and Edja-Nlti-Kdmadhenu, respectively. They have been 
quoted by Ohandesvara, 


SCOPE AND SOURCES T 

decadent period. They may be classed 

Politics in the Pura- together with the political science por- 
nas, 6tii and 7th oentu- ^ ^ 

riesA.c. tions 01 the Puranas. The JNibandhakaras^ 

and the Pnranas haTC no originality,. 
The Puranas merely copy some chapters from some well-known, 
authors, the Agni-Furdna hovxowB fiom an author called 
Pushkara.^® The Hindu jurists of Muhammadan times, how- 
ever, evince a strong desire for collecting materials, and the 
great value of their work consists in the extracts from autho- 
rities which are otherwise unknown. They are, moreover,. 

witnesses to living tradition in ceremonial 
of^^nharma^^^(Law^^ matters. Better materials, next in value 
400 B,C.-500 A.e. only to regular treatises, are to be found 

in the Aphorisms and Codes of Fharma 
under the chapter styled the "Laws for the King,’ which 
represent the constitutional laws as defined by Dharma- 
writers. 


We must not lose sight of another class of niedifeval 
productions. The little book Brihaspati-^ 
Sutra, recently edited by Br. F. W,. 


Works of early Middle 
Ages 


Thomas {Le Mus4on), Ib one of them. It 
is a piece of Artlia-Sdstra literature in Sutras. But in ita 
present shape, it is a product of the Middle Ages, though 
portions therein are undoubtedly based on ancient materials.. 
It gives, as we shall see, some very valuable information.. 
Similarly, the Nltivdlcydmritahj Somadeva who flourished in. 
the tenth century A.C., is in Sutras. It is an eclectic work: 
based generally on old authorities.^^ The Sutras are generally 
quotations which the Jaina author calls, not altogether 
without justification, "immortal essence’ " {amrita) of ‘political 
maxims’. 


IS Cf. also Matsya, Ohs. CGXV-XXVII. 

Somadeva quotes a> Sutra from Manu, indicating that his 
was not the Svayambhuva M., i.e., the author of the Dharma S. In 
other words, he quotes from the Mdnava Artha-Sdstr a i — 

rrg: i ?:T3tT^ 

See Addendum I below. 
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writings are kept oiit of onr scope. 
Opinion, for instance, wonld be 
as to tlie true cliaracter of certain works 
in our vernaculars, like the Ddsa-BodJia 
Address to the Enslaved ') by the Teacher Eama“Basa, the 
great text-book of the time of ^ivaji Chhatrapati, and the 
Hindi books of Guru Govinda-Siinha. Mystic and non-politi- 
cal interpretations would be given by religious enthusiasts to 
many views apparently political. It is therefore better to 
leave them out in our present studies. 

ADDENDUM I 

On the Gbowth of Political Science Literature 

AFTER THE THIRD GeNTURY 

(A critique on a Jaina Commentary to the NUivakydmrita^ 
published by me in the Journal of the Bihar ayid Orissa Besearck 
Society (Vol. XI, 1925, pp. 66-70) under the title New Light on Hindu 
Political Science Literature, is reproduced here as dealing with the 
history of the science after the third century A.T>.) 

The work which opens up for us a catalogue of hitherto 
sealed literature on the subject is a commentary on the Jaina 
author Somadeva Suri’s Nltivakydmrita, The NltivdhydmrUa 
is a well-known little book written for the education of young 
princes in the tenth century of the Christian era. It is a mix- 
ture of ethics and politics, in short Sutras or aphorisms. The 
commentary under discussion is by an author whose name is 
yet unknown. A manuscript of the work discovered is dated 
the 4th of Kartika Sudi, Vikrama Sam vat 1541 (= 1463 A.C.) 
in the reign of Sultan Bahalola Sahi, Le., Bahlol Lodi. The 
manuscript was presented by a pious Jaina lady to a Jaina 
scholar, Pandita Medhavi, of Hisar, where it was placed in 
a Jaina library. Prom there it was transferred to a Jaina 
library at Amer. Pancjita ISTathurama Premin of Bombay 
obtained this manuscript through some Jaipur friends and has 
printed the commentary as a volume in the ManiJcacMndra 
Digamhara Jaina Series. It discloses a welcome mass of 
information, and we are thankful to Pandita Xathurama for 
the publication. Unfortunately folios 51 to 75 of the manu- 
script are missing, the matter available in 133 folios (11|-'' x 5 J"", 
20 lines to each page) alone could be published. The missing 


Ethico-political 

Political-ethical and 
politico -religious books 
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portion covers parts of Chapters 11 and 19 and the v^hole of 
Chapters 12 to 18. The gap could not be filled in as no other 
manuscript has been traced. The editing is not, as Pandita 
ISTathurama himself points out, very good. The editor is not 
acquainted with the Artha-Bastra literature. His notes, where 
he attempts to give his own opinion, may be omitted by the 
reader with advantage. 

The chief value of the commentary lies in the method of 
the commentator. His method is to find out and give the 
authority on which Somadeva drew, and in most cases we get 
the original authority of Somadeva almost verbatim. It should 
be noted that Somadeva has given no reference to Ms original 
sources. The commentator following his. method has had to 
cite various and numerous authorities. The result is that we 
come to know of authors whose works are now lost and whose 
names we had not heard before in connection with our politi- 
cal science. We not only now know their names but also a few 
fragments of their writings. Out of them about thirty we cant 
take, with almost certainty, to have been Artha-Bdstra -writeis. 
In a Hindu Political Science Digest it is at times uncertain as 
to whether a passage comes from a Bliarma-Bdstra (Law) hook 
or an Ariha-Basty^a (Political Science) book, for the JDharma-Bdstra 
authors have also their views on politics and they generally 
give a chapter on constitutional laws. A quotation taken from, 
the latter may be hardly distinguishable from an Artha-Bdstra 
opinion. Yet when we get a passage on a point which m 
exclusively dealt with hy Artha-Bastra writers, we can conclude 
with some degree of certainty that the writer is an Artha-BasHa. 
authority and that the passage comes from an Artha-Sdstra book. 
Judged in this manner out of thirty or thirty-one authors 
culled from the quotations of the commentator we get about 
twenty writers on Artha-Sdstra whose names are not to be 
found in other places and which are new to us. Probably 
they are all later than Kautilya and Kamandaka as they do not 
figure either in the Code or the Epitome. This is significant for 
it shows that the tradition of authorship and original thinking 
went on in the study of Political Science in the country for 
centuries even after the third century of the Christian era. 

It seems, as already pointed out in the introduction to the- 
Rdja-NUUBatndJcara, that the study of politics had a similar 
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Mstory as the study of law in the country. When we find 
a secondary stage in the study of law we find a similar new 
stage in the study of Hindu Politics. A little before the 
Muhammadans came into the country Digests of Hindu Law 
began to be composed by Hindu writers. Similarly, Digests of 
Politics marked a new stage about the same time in the 
ArtJia-Sdstra literature.^® The earliest of these Political Digests 
is, as far as I have been able to trace them up to this time, 
the Eajd’-NlU-Kalpataru by Lakshmidhara Bhatta who was the 
Poreign Minister of King Govinda Chandra Gahadavala of 
Kanyakubja and Kasi. Now it is important to note that 
Bomadeva who lived about two hundred years before Lakshmi- 
dhara Bhatta does not compose a Digest but an original book 
to which he gives the authority of his own name. Yet in the 
opinion of the commentator, Somadeva’s Nltivdlcydmrita was 
a mere Digest. Somadeva lived at a time when tradition of 
original writing had not ceased ; the commentator lived at 
a time when the Hindu mind had ceased to venture originality 
and when it had to fall back upon authority. The change was 
complete within two or three hundred years after Somadeva. 

To show the value of the book I have been discussing, 
let us take the Sutra which is the first in the Eltivd'kydmrila : — 

To begin, Salutation to the 
State, the tree of JDharma and Artha.'' 

This idealization of the State is remarkable. I selected it 
as the motto for my Hindu Folity and considered it to be 
a conception of Somadeva Suri. But we are indebted to the 
commentator for carrying the idea back to one of the first 
thinkers of Hindu Political Science. It goes back to »§ukra. 
The commentator raises the question — Hoto is it that the author 
who is a Jaina (Somadeva) does not salute the Tirtha[n]kara 
.hut salutes the State which is composed of ordinary humanity 9 

JTg5:g-ifi5npT 


The December number of 1924, of Introduction, p.4. 

As in the Bombay edition and in Madras MSS. The present 
work reads \ 

22 The printed matter before me reads : 

^ In Gopala Narayana Janata’s (Bombay) edition 
of the N.F. there is no salutation to any Muni. The preceding versi 
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! The commentator replies that the Bdrhas- 
and the Anianasa Sdstras are the main authorities of 
Somadeva, and Brihaspati has sainted the Muni (anthor) and 
£§ukra has sainted the State 

I (6nkra)/’ This is the 

original verse of the famons Aumnasa ArtJia-Sdstra now lost. 

The verse qnoted from the BarJiaspatya, as its opening line,, 
has no great direct bearing on the point, yet we are thankful 
to get the opening line of the most famons book of the 

literature which is now lost to ns.^^ The verse shows that 
the book Bdrhaspatya was in its claim a mere human work 
where the author expresses his gratitude to his original authority 
Ahgiras and avowedly writes his Code for the benefit of kings. 
In other words, there is no pretension for a mythical origin. 

An author called Varga is largely quoted by our commen- 
tator. As the Hindu Law literature is fairly well known by 
references in commentaries and digests and as Varga is un- 
known to the law literature, it seems almost cextain that 
Varga’s work was on politics. Similar is the case of Bhaguri. 
The passages of Bhaguri and Varga probably have a tendency 
to the ethical side. And this tendency is a distinguishing 
feature which separates them from earlier writers on pure 
politics. Bharadvaja, one of the severest writers of the early 
political school, is also largely quoted. Those quotations are 
in verse. Probably we will have to revise our view that the 
early writers had their works wholly in Sutras (prose). 

Amongst the other authors whose names we now know 
from the commentary, the following may be mentioned: — 
Bhrigu, Eajaputra, Eaibhya, Jaimini, hTarada, Gautama, 
Garga, Kausika, Eishiputra and Harita. Amongst ancient 
names already known I may draw attention to the quotations 
from Charayana, Paraskara, Bharadvaja, Mann, Brihaspati 
and ^ukra. 


in the present edition where Muni Somadeva is saluted could not be 
by Somadeva himself. 

23 i 

II (Brihaspati). 



CHAPTER II 


JSamiti represented the 
whole people 


Samiti 

The Sovereign Assembly of Vedic: Times 

Going back to tbe oldest literature of the race, ^ye find 
frora the Vedas that national life and 
activities in the earliest times on record 
were expressed through popular assem- 
blies and institutions. The greatest institution of this nature 
was the Samiti of our Vedic fore-fathers. The word Sa^niti 
{sm7i h iti) means ' meeting together, ' i.c., an assembly. 

The Samiti was the national assembly of the whole people 
or Yisah (t%^ 0 ^or we find 'the whole people’ or Samiii^ 
in the alternative, electing and re-electing the Edjan 
or ' King The whole people were supposed to be jmesent 
in the Assembly. 

The functions of the Samiti may be gathered from 
differ ent references. We have already 
noticed the most important business 
of the Samiti^ to wit, electing the Rdjan.^ It could also 


Its functions 


^ In Vedic times, Hindu Society was divided into Janas, tribes 
or nations, e.gr., Anus, Yadus, Kurus. But, at the same time, they were 
conscious of the fact that they all belonged to one common race, for 
.all of them called themselves “ The people or the tribe 

were called Yisah (]%'TF:)^ from which the word Yailiya (‘one of the 
people ’ — ‘ the commoner ’) is derived. On Vedic Society, consult 
Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, See also 3Iacdonell and Keith, Vedic 
Index, sub. Arya, Jana, etc. 

I I 

“ ; Mg-Veda, X. 173, 1. Atharva-Veda, 

I 1 

^ ; a.f., vi. ss. 3 . 

c^r in. 4. 2. 

Also A.Y„ III. 345. See Chap, XXIII, on Vedic Kingship. 

^ Cf. ?rrw ^ffirfcr: 'T.m ; a.v., v. lo. is. 
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xe-elecfc a king who had been banished.* They wore thus 
a sovereign body from the constitutional point of view. In 
tlie Atliarm-Veda, VI. 64, wMoh is a prayer-hymn for union 
and concord, and also in iAiQ Rig-Y eda (X. 191. 3), we have 
a prayer for a ‘ common Samiti ’ and ‘common policy of 

State ’ Wffr), a ' common aim and a common 

I .1 .,1 

mind This indicates that matters 
of state {'mantra') were discussed in tlie Samiti. 

Tlie king attended the Samiti^ and it was tkougM 
The King and necessary that he should do so. The 
Eig^V eda lias 'like a true king going 

to the Samiti ’ {w JT The inference is 

that it was the king’s duty to attend the Samiti, and that if 
he did not attend it, he would be considered 'untrue,’ the 
significance of which we shall see when we come to the 
ceremony of Vedic Coronation. The practice of the king 
presenting himself before the Samiti continued probably as 
long as the Samiti existed. The Clihdndogya XJfanishad, 
one of the youngest Vedic works, relating the visit of Svetaketu 
.Aruneya G-autama to the Samiti of the Pahchalas, mentions 
the King (Pravahana Jaivala) as present in the Samiti J 

In deliberations, speakers were anxious to make speeches 
agreeable to the assembled Samiti 

Deliberations I | 

(% Umm: The 

speaker wanted to prove himself ' brilliant, not to be contra- 


^ See Gh. SXIII on Vedic Kingship. 

^ “ Same be their co tinsel, same their assembly, same their 
•aim, in common tlieir thought Bloomfield, XLII. 136. 

.[Some texts read manah for vrata. — Ed,'\ 

C. . 1 I 1 

® P.P., IX. 92. 6; c/. WTd: 

7 Chh. Up., Y. 3, Cf. Br. At. Up., VI. 2. Seep. 19. 
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dieted/ in the SamitiJ To these deliberations would also 
refer the prayer in the AtMrm-Veda, IJ, 27 : 

“ May the enemy not win the debate. . . . Overcome the debate 
of those that debate against ns, render them devoid of force ! 

“ Overcome then the debate of Mm that is hostile to ns, O 
Indra! Enconrage ns with thy might! Bender me superior in 
debate.” 


Non-political business 
of the Samiti 


That questions other than political were also occasionally 
discussed in the Samiti^ is borne out 
by the above-mentioned record about 
Svetaketu. ^vetaketu was a young- 
man of great learning who, as the GhMndogya says/^ claimed 
complete knowledge of the sacred and philosophic literature 
at the age of twenty-four. In the Clihdndogya and Brihadd- 
ranyaka Upanishads^ we see the young man who had just 
completed his education, presenting himself before the 
Samiti^ also called the Barishad of the Pahehaias (’T^T^Rf 


The Kshatriya (Bajanya) 
king in the Assembly of the Pahchala nation, Pravahana Jaivali 
(or Jaivala), put to him five philosophic questions, none of 
which the presumptuous young man (Kumara) could answer, 
and he had to go away with the remark of Jaivali : ^ How 
could anybody who did not know these things say that he 
had been educated '? ' Here we find the Samiti acting 
as a sort of national academy. 


It is noticeable that references to the Bamiti in the 
„ .. . . , are to be found only in portions 

developed society WXlicIl 9»rG COHSidGrGd tJO bG tillG ISitGSli* 

Wg may, thereforG, concludG that the 
Samiti was a product of the developed, not early, Vedic age. 
The developed stage of debate, evidently a free right of 


® “ When he has arrived at the SamUi, he shotild murmur 
‘ Superior (to my adversaries) I have come hither, brilliant, not to be 

I 

contradicted! ’ 3Tf¥fiJ?:fiPriUqmi^5n%^3fr: — a Vedic text quoted in 
ParaskararGrihya-Sutra, III. 13. 4. See S.B.E., XXIX, p. 86.3. 

10 S.B.E., XLII, 137-38. 

11 Chhandogya Up., VI (Prapathaka), 1. Cf. Apasiamha Dharma- 
Suira, I. 2. 5-6. 

1® CM. Up., V. 3 ; Bri. Ir. Up., VI. 2. 
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discussion, tlie anxiety of the debater to win over the opinion 
of others, all point to a culture of considerable degree. In 
the Germanic folk-assembly, we haye some nobleman speaking 
and the ordinary people present merely expressing inarticulate 
approyal, conyeyed by noise of arms^® : the stage of debate 
is not yet known to them. It is therefore not accurate to 
compare the Samiti (as some European scholars haye done) 
with the early folk-assemblies of Western Europe. 


Another index of the developed stage of the Samiti is 


'President of thQ Samiti 


that the like the Sabhd (which 

we shall presently discuss) had its Pati 


or Isana, President. For instance, see the manira cited in 
PdrasMra-Grihya- Sutra, III. 13. 4 : ‘ the lord (Isana), of this 


assembly is a man insuperable in his power. ’ 


It is clear, as observed above, that the whole people 
were considered to be present in the 
Samiti Samiti. But when, for instance, Sveta- 

ketu goes to the Samiti of the Pahchalas 
where philosophers and statesmen were sitting, it would be 
hardly probable that the whole nation, without any principle 
of representation, would be actually present. We already 
find in the Vedic period the principle of representation appre- 
ciated and variously acted upon: we have the Grdmam or 
the ‘ leader ’ of the town or village, as a representative 
'persona in the coronation ceremony ; representatives of 
trade also are seen at the ceremony. Prom a passage in the 
‘ Hymn to the Land ’ of tlaQ Atharm-Yeda, where the Samitis 

.(XII. 1. 56, ^ tsTOTT assembled Samitis’) of 


the 'whole land are referred to, it seems that those who were 


Tacitus, Morihus ei Populis Germanioe, c. ii. 
XXIX. 362. Original : 

15 See Ch. XXIII. 

! 1 ! 

1 1^1 
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asse^yibled (smngramdh) wexe the ' villages together ’ {mmgrdma). 
The village, as a collective unit, is well known: ^aryata 
Manava 'wandered about’ with his grama {icttapaldia^ 
IV* 1, 5, 2, In later times in law-books, ' the village ^ 
fights out legal disputes; "the village’ is even fined. The 
Ordmmil was the key-stone of the viliage-constitution. The 
village even took to themselves the name of their leader 
{Grdmani).^^ We have the ' village-together ’ meet irg 
{samgrdma) ' desirous of agreement ’ in the TaitUriya SamMia 
-r .K * . 

It seems that the village formed 

the basis of the constitution of the Samiti, if not originallyy^ 
certainly, in later times. 

The Samiti had a very long life. We find it in the Vedic 
age itself regarded as eternal, called 
‘ a daughter of Prajapati,’^^ the Creator. 
It must have been, therefore, an ancient 
institution even then. Its continuous existence is attested 
by the Mg-Yeda and the Atharva-Veda^ and later, by the 
Ghhandogya Upanishad (800 or 700 B.C.) which nearly marks 
the end of the later Vedic period. The period covered by 
these records extends over several centuries. That the 
institution did not far outlive the later Vedic age and did not 
come down to the epoch which, in its latest phase, saw the rise 
of empires, is borne out by the Pdrashara-Grihya-Sutra 
(c. 500 B.O.) which treats the Samiti (called by the other name, 
Farishat, or rather Farshat) ^^ evidently as a reminiscence 


17 Of, ** In several passages, the word (grama) occurs with what 
appears to be the derivative sense of ‘ body of men Macdonell 
and Keith, Vedic Index, I. 245. 

See Ka^ikaon P., V. 3, 112, ^ d fU 

II. 1. 8. 451. Of, i di-d- 

I Bhatta Bhaskara Mi^ra on TS, 

Inter-village gathering for war purposes gave the secondary 
meaning of * war * to the expression samgrdma. 

20 VII. 12. 

21 Pariahat, lit. means the ‘ great session*. The meeting of the 
Samiti came to denote the Samiti itself. The form parshat is also 
occasionally found, (O/. BaudJidyana Dh.-S., I. 1. 9.) 
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{Par, (t .5 III. 13. 4). In the ancient tradition of 

Samiti is merely to the as the opening sentence 

indicates The Samiti disappears before 

the time of the Jdtakas (600 B.G.) We have thus the age- 
history of the Samiti imm the latter part of the millenninm 
of the Mig-Veda down to about 700 B.O,, a life extending 
certainly over a thousand years, and very likely longer. In 
the imperial epoch, we naturally do not find the Samiti^ but 
we find another institution which, as we shall see (Oh. XXYII),. 
was a phoenix, risen out of the ashes of the Samiti. 



CHAPTEB III 

The Sabha 


There was another noteworthy constitutional organism 
in the Vedio Age and later. It was the 
ajisting^^ described as a sister of 

the Samiti, one of the two daughters 
of Prajapati.1 This also was a popular body.* Prayer for 
co-operation in the shows that discord in the SabM: 

assembly was as much disliked and dreaded as in the ASamiti, 


1 Afharva-V eda, 7. 13. 

' J.. . U J ... .. 

*i¥fT ??T i 

J J ^ . "".1. 

frr ^ mi: ii ^ ii 

. J . 1 . L 

d m ?rw mu i 

J . J ^ 

% % ^ ^ ^ ^-3 mim: w \ ii 

/ j . 4 :. i 

TTqRf U■^rK^f?^RT i 

1 7 . j ^ ^ j 

fjg w \ w 

J ; ^ ^ 

m 11 V 11 

Translation : — 

(1) “ May the Samiti and the 8 aloha ^ the two daughters of 
Prajapati, concurrently aid me. May he with whom I shall meet 
co-operate with me ; may I, O Ye Fathers, speak agreeably to those 
assembled.” 

(2) We know thy name, O Assembly : Narishtd rerily is thy 
name. May all those that sit assembled in thee utter speech in 
harmony with me.” 

(3) “ Of them that are sitting together I take to myself 
the power and the understanding in this entire gathering, O Indra, 
render me successful. ” 
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Tlie Mh)ia called narishta wMcIi Sayana explains as a resolution 
of ‘ many ’ that cannot be brokto or yiolated 

Its resolutions » ^ 

?r 3?cr: HRsicf 

5TR i), *' Hence from the inviolability the name is derived." 

With reference to this name, the speaker vdshes that " all those 
that sit assembled in Thee, iiiter sfeech in harmony with me,' Free 
discnssion was thus held in the Sabhd, and a resolution of 
the Sabhd was considered binding on all and inviolable. 
Evidently, the Sabhd -wsis^ almost as important as the Samiti. 


It was certainly related to tlno, Samiti, but’ its exact 
relationship is not deducible from the data available. Prob- 
ably it was a standing and stationary body of selected men 
working under the authority of the Samiti, Sabhd means, 
Kl, ^ a body of men shining together Those entitled to 
a seat therein were invested, so to say, with lustre. They 
are pointedly alluded to.® They were objects of special respect.^ 
The Sabhd had its president, called Sabhd-pati.^ It seems 
there were ‘ Elders’ in the Sahhd, 
We meet with Elders and ' Fathers’ of 
councils in other ancient bodies holding 
executive authority (Oh. YI). Eeference to the ‘"Fathers” 
in the above- quoted hymn is probably to the Fathers or 
Elders in the Sabhd, a view which Sayana alternatively puts 
forward ( f f 


Composition of the 
Sabha 


(4) ‘ * If your mind has wandered to a distance, or has been 
enchained here or there, then do we turn it hither : May your mind 
take delight in me ! ” 

[I have adopted the translation of the hymn as proposed in the 
Sacred Books of the East volume on the Atharva-V eda (XLII. 1S8), 
with the exception of the rendering of narishta which has been 
translated there as ‘ mirth, ’ and, alternatively, as ‘ most favonrabie 
to men’ (p. 544).] 

2 C/. Jayarama: flf ^Tlcfrra WT I Pdrasakara- 

Grikya, III. 13. 1. 

3 A.V., VII. 12 ; White Yajur-Veda, XVI. 28. 

^ Cf. White Yajur-Veda, XVI. 24 ; ^3?: 1 


® See p. 20. 
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Judicial function of 
the SabJia 


One fuiietion of tlie Sahhd is definitely clear. Tlie 
/S'aMa acted as the national judicatnre. 
Tlie Sahhd is called ' TroublU and 
'Vehemence' in tlie Fdraslcara-Grihya.^ 
As ■' trouble ’ and ‘ veliemence ’ were in store tli ere for the 
culprit, the AfdjMa seems to have acquired those names, like 
the present-day appellation ‘'Criminal’’ of our Criminal 
Courts, In the Purushamedha of the BuUa Yajur-Veda, 
Sablid-chara, ‘one going to the Sahhd, ’ is dedicated as a 


victim to Justice 30.6), Again, the 

Veda (X. 71, 10) describes the friends of one who has come 
hack successful from the Sahhd ‘Joyful’ and ‘ delighted ’ 
.and the man himseLf as ‘free from blame ’ : 




Tfdi ^n^fT^r n 

The White Yajur-Veda mmtiom also people repenting of the 
sins committed in the Sahhd. 

The JdtaJcas preserve an old memorial verse, which says 
that the Sahhd which has no good people is no Sahhd, 

that the people who do not speak out the JDhamma (justice) 
are not good people, that those who avoid personal senti- 
ments and speak out Justice are called the ‘ good people ’ ; 


® III. 13, ?Tlf^?rwrf% fcqf^,?rWffu l Jayarama renders them as 
sounding ’ and ' shining ’ because of performance 

of Justice ‘ Trouble ’ and ‘ Vehemence ’ are 

Oldenberg’s rendering in XXIX, 362. If Jayartoa’s view be 

right, fc^fq would refer to the fire which, according to the law-books, 
was kept in the court-house and which is probably also indicated by the 
Vedic term sahhya for fire {AiharmV VIII, 10, 5). )See j). 26, fire 
was kept also in the Vidatha. ?fff^ as ‘ sounding, * niay point 
to the feature contributed by discussions. 

^ 
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^ ^rr ^ ¥fOTf-?r ’44 \ 

ir4 ^ 4t 4 =5r Tfiq 4Tf 44 ^ vrgr?cr 44r ii® 

In Vedic literature, the expression SabJid is used in 
several senses, for instance, to denote 

_-Veclio 
institution 


.S'a6Afl, alater Rig-Vedio ^ liouse, the gambling hally and 


the royal court. In our constitutional 
•sense, there is only one late reference in the Big-Veda, vw., 
in X, 71. 10, noticed above. The rise of the Sabhd, therefore, 
is to be dated like that of the Samiti ^in the latest period of 
the Big-Veda. Its career is co-extensive with that of the 
Swamiti. Even during royal and imperial centralisation, as 
we shall see, the judicial Sabhd of the king preserved traces 
of its popular origin and retained some important popular 
features in its administration of justice. 

The Samiti and Sabhd were not the only popular institu- 
tions of the Vedic times. The religious 
life was organised through the ' Vidatha ' 
^assembly,® which had existed even earlier^® than the Samiti, 
It seems to have been the parent folk-assembly from which 
the Sabhd, Samiti and Se7id differentiated, for we find the 
Vidatha associated with civil, military and religious functions 
(Eoth).^^ The Se^id or the Army, which was in early times 
the nation-in-arms, was regarded as a body by itself and 
evidently as a constitutional unit : 

^ ^ {A.y,, XV. 9. 2)12 


Vidatha and Send 


^ Jdtalca, V. 509. The first half of the verse is given by Vyasa in 
his law-book in the description of the legal Sabhd {Apardrka F., II. 4). 
Instead of santo {‘the good’) Vyasa has vriddhdh or Elders which 
•shows that probably the Sabhd was originally composed of Elders. 

® A.F., I. 13. 4. (Whitney translates it by ‘ council’.) 

1^ E.F., I. 60 [where fire is called the flag (Ketu) of Vidatha]. 
'Zimmer (p. 177) thinks, probably not correctly, that it was a smaller 
body of the Samiti (M. & K.). 

J ^ . i ..AJ 

11 ^TTU-: E.F., III. 3S. 5 ; 

II. 1. 4 ; III. 26. 6. See also M. K., V.T, on Vidatha. 

12 This and the I’eference in the Brithivl-Sidcia {A.V., XII. 1. 56) 
conclusively prove that the Sabhd was a distinct institution like the 
Send and that it was not the building where the Samiti met, as taken 
by some scholars. - 
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Mncli information about the is not yet available, and 

we are here more concerned with the civil aspect of our Hindu 

.'Polity.'-' '"■ 


In later times, education was separately organised in 


Post- Ve die tendency 


Ghamnas^ which were a species of Vedic 
Faculties. The Farishat or Convoca- 


tion of learning had evidently separated from the general 
national Farishat ox SamiU, Economic life, similarly, was 
crystallised in trade-guilds and guilds merchant whose exist- 
ence is traced in the Jdtakas and JDliarma- Sutras. In post- 
Vedic times, national life thus expresses itself into various 
self-governing institutions, and, in doing so, it really carries 
forward the Vedic traditions of communal institutions. 







CHAPTEE IV 


Rise of Hindu Republics and Hindu Terms 
for Republics 

Hindu Eepublics are another illustration of the communal 
self-goTerning habits of the post-Vedio 
portX™e'’iSufen3 referred to in our last paragraph. 

The early Vedas know only monarchy. 
Departure from this normal constitution was made in post- 
Vedic times, and, as Megasthenes also records the tradition, 
sovereignty {hingsM])) ivas dissolved and democratic govern- 
ments set wp' in various places.^ The Malidhhdrata, similarly, 
as we shall see in our discussion on Hindu Monarchy, con- 
siders monarchy alone as the Vedic form of government. 
The hymns of the Rik and Atharvan, the view of the Mahd- 
and the tradition which Megasthenes heard in India 
in the fourth century B.O., all point to the fact that re- 
publican form of government in India came long after 
monarchy, and after the early Vedic age. It appears in the 
later Vedic literature ; in the Big-Vedic Brdhmana the Aitareya, 
and in the Yajur-Veda and its Brdhmana the Taitiirlya. 
The republican constitutions mentioned in these documents 
will be discussed, for the sake of convenience and clearness, 
after the better known cases of later history.^ 

The account of Hindu States of non-kingly forms of 
government presents a great chapter in the constitutional 
history of the race. We will therefore pay particular atten- 
tion to it in these studies. 


Ancient terms for 
Hindu Eepublics 


Prof. Ehys Davids, in his Buddhist India, showed that 
republican form of government obtained 
in the country of the Buddha and his 
neighbours. But it had not been pointed 
out that our literature preserves technical names for Hindu 
Eepublics. One of these terms which first attracted my atten- 
tion was the word Gana, In the AeMrdhga-Sutra of the Jaina 


^ Epitome of Megasthenes, I>ioA 11, 38 ; Me Crindle, Megasthenes, 
pp. 38, 40. 

2 See Ch. X. 
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branch of Hindu literature, I came across the terms Bo-raj jam 
and (Una-faymi 1. lOf which struck me as defining- 

constitntiom. Bo-rajjdni were states ruled by two rulers^ 
similarly, would be- states where Gana or 'num- 

bers ' ruled. In other places, I found the word Gana alone 
standing for a Gana-BtQ>te. Further enquiry supplied evidence 
to confirm my belief that Gana denoted a republic and that 
its interpretation as then current (' tribe/ by Fleet and otliers ; 
' corporation of tradesmen or workmen,’ by Buhler) was wrong- 
I further noticed that Samgha was another term in the same 
sense. Some of the data on which my conclusions were based 
were set forth in the original essay published under the title 
An Introdiietion io Hindti Polity^ How I am in possession of 
new materials w^hich throw further light on the significance of 
the two terms. 

It is necessary to ascertain what was exactly meant by 

Significance of means 'numbers’: gana-rdjya 
will therefore mean the rule of ' numbers’ ^ 
' the rule by many Here the Buddhist Canon comes to our 
assistance. The Buddha was asked as to how the number of 
the monks was to be made out^ : — 

"At that time the people asked the Bhikkhus who went 
about for alms : ' How many Bhikkhus are there, Eeverend 
Sirs !’ The Bhikkhus replied, ' We do not know", friends ! ’ 

The people were annoyed They told this thing to 

the Blessed One.” 

The Buddha prescribed that the brethren should be 
counted on the Uposatha day by the system emxdoyed in a 
gana or by collecting voting tickets : — 

" I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you count (the Bhikkhus) 
on the day of Uposatha by the method of ganas (ganamaggeha 
ganetum) or that you take the voting tickets {salakd)P 

^ m mmm 

qi — See on the significance of these terms Ch. X. Gana- 
rdjya is given by Varaa-mihira also — Br. B., VI. 14. 

^ The Modern Review, Calcutta, 1913. 

® Mahdvagga, II. 18. Bee Translation by Bhys Davids and 
Oldenberg in S.BB,, XIII, p. 269, 
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The Bliikklius were to be counted in an assembly by the 
method of counting votes as done in a gana^ or by the method 
of ballot-voting^ where tickets were collected. In this connec- 
tion, let us also take the term gana-jpuralca of the Pali Canon. 
The ga^ia-puralca was an offleer who saw whether the lawful 
quorum of the assembly was formed before it transacted oficial 
business. It literally means /‘ the Completer of the Qana'\ 
€rmia thus was the assembly or parliament, so called because 
of the ‘ number ’ or ‘ numbering ’ of the members present. 
Gana-rdjya, consequently, denoted government by assembly or 
parliament. The secondary meaning of gana came to be 
‘ parliament ’ or ‘ senate and as republics were governed by 
them, gana came to mean a republic itself. 

Panini, dealing with the formation of the word Samgha, in 
III. 3. 86 (^trwF i), says that the word Samglia 

{as against the regular samgMta,^ derived from Jian, III. 3. 76) 
is ill the meaning of gana. When Panini has occasion to 
mention individual Samghas, he names communities which are 
known from monumental and other evidence to have been 
republican. In his time SamgJia denoted Gana, and the 
religious Samglia does not appear to have come into promi- 
nence. In fact, as we shall see, the latter was a copy of the 
political Samgha. Known republican bodies are called by 
Kautilya Samghas.^ There is thus not much room to doubt 
that Samglha originally meant a republic. The most ancient 
work of the Buddhists, the Pali, Pitaka itself confirms this. 
The Majjhima Filcdya (I. 4. 5. 35) uses the terms samgha and 
gana side by side, taking them to mean, without the fear of 
the least confusion, the republics of the time of the Buddha : 
^'iniesam pi hi hho Ootama samghdnam, gandnam seyathidam 
yajjinam Malldnam ” “and this is so, O G-otama, in respect of 
the Samghas, Ganas, for instance, the Yajjis, Mallas Thus 
Sa^ngha and also Garta, which are used here as in Panini, synony- 
mously, signified, par excellence, the republics. The republics 


^ Bee Ch, XI, on Procedure of Deliberations. 

Mahdvagga, III. C. 6 ; cf. S.B.E., 

XIII, p. 307. 

s T%K I \ Kdsikd, p. 214 (Benares, 189S). 

® See Ch. VII. 
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were the and the at the time. Their secondary 

use, adoption by religious communities of the time, was just 
taking shape.^*^ 

The term signified the form of government, Barnglia^ 
on the other hand, signified the state. As Patanjali says,. 
Bamgha is so called because it is one body, a unity {samhanana)?-^ 
As we shall see presently, the Samgha, as a unit, a hody poUtiCy 
had its 'arms like a king or a corporation aggregate. 


A wrong value to garta has been assigned in the Dictionary 


Controversy 
in England 


of Monier- Williams which has misled 
many modern students of Sanskrit lite- 
rature. Monier-Williams translated the 


word by the English word tribe. This meaning was adopted 
by the late Dr. Fleet in his translation of the Gupta Inscrip- 
tions in connection with the Mdlava-gana of those records. 
When my interpretation was published, Dr. F. W. Thomas^ 
the foremost Indianist scholar in England, pointed out that 
the ' tribe ’ meaning was to be given up. And when Dr. Fleet 
insisted on the correctness of his rendering — Tribe’ — ^Dr. Thomas 
challenged him to show that meaning from Sanskrit literature. 
Dr. Fleet found no authority except that of modern English 
translations of the EagJiuvamsa and the Ilahdhlkdraia. 
Dr. Thomas drew attention to the fact that the St. Petersburg 
Dictionary and some later dictionaries never authorised and 
accepted the ' tribe ’ interpretation.^^ Further data collected 
by me on the point leave no room for controversy. 


Panini, as we have seen, equates garia with samglia, Is'o 


Panini on Gatia 


one would say that the wurd samgha can 
in any way be connected with ' tribe " 


there. Again, new ganas were founded.^^ Would that mean 


See the use of samghl and gam in 31. N,, I. 4. 5. 

IrT:, on Panini, V. 1, 59 : Kielhorn, II, p. 356 (2nd Ed.). 
12 See Ch. V. 

12 J.R,A.S., 1914, pp. 413, 1010 ; 1915, p. 633 ; 1916, p. 162. 

1^ See Ch. XV. See Smnannapha.la Sutta (2-7) ; where i^eachers,, 
as founders of new schools, are called “ Samghl cheva gani cha,” — 

* Founder of Samgha and Founder of gana\ This also disi>Iaces the 

* tribe * theory. 
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that neio 'tribes’ were founded t Such a meaning would 
hardly deserye consideration. 

The Jdtakas^ Vols. I and II, have two passages which 

The sstalca, on Gana Considerably in appraising the 

value of gana. They describe how families 
in ^ravasti managed to entertain the Bhikkhus of the Buddha’s 
Order. Some households combined into threes and fours, in 
some cases the whole quarter combined together, and jointly 
provided for the feast of the Bhikkhus, ‘while in some cases 
^ many ’ people managed the entertainment by ‘ combining ’ 
according to the ' gana-Mnding ’ (gana-bandhana).^^ Here the 
real sense of gana becomes apparent : assembly or association. 
The word bandhana (the binding, Ger. ' fnmd ’) shows tlie arti- 
ficial nature of the r/^a-organization, as opposed to the tribal 
and primitive. 


'^he best discussion on the subject is Ch. 107 of the Banti- 
Farmn of the Mahahlidrata which tells 
The Mahahharata clearest possible terms what 

gana was. I give the whole chapter with 
translation in Chapter XTV. Ganas were noted according 
to that, for their successful foreign policy, for their full 
treasury, for their ready army, for their skill in war, for their 
good laws, for their discipline. Mantra or policy of state and 
the discussion of that policy by the large number of the gana 
are alluded to. These characteristics, among others, cannot 
refer to a tribe as such or to a corporation of traders ; they 
refer to gana as an organization of assembly-government or 
republic. Its general meaning is asseinbly^^ and technical^ 
assembly-government or a republic. 


In the time of the legal commentators, ganas as j)olitical 
institutions had long ceased to exist. 
Amarako^a commentators never fell into the 

error of taking them as 'tribes’. They 
treat them as artificial associations or assemblies, e.g,, take 


Jcitaka, I. 422 : KaddcM iini-chattari ekato hidvd, kaddchi gana- 
handhanena, kadcicJii vlthi-sabhdgena, kaddchi sakala-nagaram chhayida- 
karn samharitvd, Jdtalca, II. 45, gana-bandhanena halm ekato hutva. 

In that meaning it is used also in the Divyavdddna which 
calls the body of ministers the of ministers, pp. 404, 429, 
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the view eited by Dr, Jolly in his translation of IN'arada 
XXXIII, p, 6, n.)f '' gana^ an assembly of co-habitants ” 
Dr. Jolly, in fact, translates yerse 7 of Xarada as. 

^ assembly,’ and ganartJimn^^ as ' on behalf of Society Though 
it is not strictly the technical sense of Xarada, yet it is yery 
near the original sense and it follows the spirit. 

Amarasimha, an author of the early Gupta time (yery 
probably, under Chandra Gupta VihramdfMtya), explBjim in hia 
lexicon the constitutional terms EdjaJca and BdjangaJca as 
a gana of kings and a gana of Kshatriyas (ordinary rulers) 

respectively ( m \ ^ m 

II. 8. xi. 3-4). 

In the Avaddna-Satalca, gana-xulem opposed to royal rule.. 

Merchants from the Middle Country of 
"The Avadam-Sataica jj’orthern India had gone to the Beccan. 

in the time of the Buddha. When ques- 
tioned by the King of the Beccan, ' Gentlemen Merchants,, 
who is the king there (in Horthern India)?’ they replied : 

‘‘Your Majesty, some countries are under ganas and some are 
under kings.’^ 

Here the royal form of government is contrasted with the 
gana-ioxm ; these were the two divisions. And the only form 
of government which can be contra-distinguished from the 
royal is republican. 


A Jaina text in explaining gana ssbys that with reference 


Jaina definition 


to human society gana is a group wdth 
the main characteristic of ' possessing 


a mind,’ of being conscious. According to the text there is 


also an abuse of the term. The examples given of its right 


Of, Jagannatha, '' mmh'' JoUy^ 
Ndrada-Smriti (text), p. 163 n. Nilakantha in Ms Vyavahcira-MayuMia 
(Chapter on Samvid-vyatikrama), equates gana witii Sanjgha, 

18 XXXIII, p. 349, verse 24. 

1^ Ed. Bpeyer, Petrograd, 1902, 11, p. 103, " 3T*4 

I qfef: \ ficr 

I am thankful to Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda for this reference. 
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2 ^ 


use are : ' the qana of the Mallas ’ (a known repnhlican commii- 
mtjj as we shall presently see^®, and 'the gana of the Fura,"' 
i.e.^ the Pura assembly (see Oh. XXVIIIj on the Pa,■^I^a).. 
As an example of its abuse, ‘ the garia of Vasns (Vasn gods) is 
given by the commentator. Its non-social use is pointed out 
in music {hlidva-gana), Hon-constitutional gmias, according to 
the commentary, lack mentality or purpose (in making up the 
group),' ' Yasugana ’ (the Yasu gods).^^ In other words, 
the application of the word to a non-constitutional body is^ 
distinguished. The constitutional ga?ia is the real gana, and 
in the eye of the J aina authority, it has a mind : it is an 
organised conscious body of men like the political assembly of 
the Mallas or the assembly of the corporate Paura, It is- 
a corporate assembly, as opposed to a mere multitude or chance^ 
collection. 

This passage, along with the discourse in the Molid-' 
bhdrata on Ganas, the JdtaJca and the Avaddna references,, 
and Panini's equation of samgha with gana leave no doubt as 
to the real significance of 

Xow we may pass on from the terms to the republics, 
themselves. 


20 SeeCh. VIL 

II — Text quoted in the Jaina. 
Frakrita Encyclopaedia, Ahhidhdna-Pdjendra (Rutlam, 1919), Yol. III,, 
p. 813, comments: W 

i (p. sit). 

Cf, on Papini, lY* 2*47 ; and lY, 3. 96 where political 

loyalty is implied to be * with mentality,’ ‘ thought ’ ; and. 

see Oh. ZII. 



CHAPTER V 
Republics in Panini 


Panini gives most valuable information about Hindu 


Panini on SamgJia 


Bepubiics of Ins time wMcb I take to be 
about 500 B.O.^ He gives several rules 
about the formation of words connected with Safnghas, The 
large number of the rules impresses one with the importance 
which the contemporaries of Panini attached to the existing 
republics. Like any other important, orthodox institution the 
Bepubiics engaged the attention of the orthodox grammarians. 
Purther, Panini gives an indication as to the part of the country 
and area covered by the republics in his days. 


With Panini, as we have seen above, the word Smngha is 
a technical term which denoted the political or, as 

he calls it, the Gana or Bepublied He does not know the 
religious SamgM^ which, as we shall presently see (Ch. VI), was 
a copy of the political Samgha^ In the da^^s of Panini, Buddhist 
and Jaina Samglias either did not exist (and in that case 
Panini’s date would be about dOO B.O.), or they had not 
become important. It is to be noticed that Katyayana 
(c. 400 B.O.)^ found Smngha in the same technical sense as 
Panini, for he gives no vartiiTca to Panini, HI. 3. 86, in dissent. 
Kautilya (c, 300 B.C.) too has the same use but with the 


^ This date is based on political data in Panini which may be 
discussed in detail in a separate i^aper. Here, however, attention 
may be drawn to the fact that Panini knew the Order of IMakkliali 
Wanderers {—Maskarin, VI, 1. 154; M.F., I, p. 256, ‘ Masharin'^ % 
see the remark of Patanjali on the word). The Makkhalis merged 
into the Ajivakas in the time of Makkhali Gosala, contemporary of 
the Buddha, from whose time they acquired the latter designation. 
Ahga had evidently ceased to be a separate kingdom, while Ivosaia 
was still independent (IV. 1. 170-175). Again, Panini knew Smngha^ 
as discussed above, only in the sense of a republic. The mention 
of the script of the Yavajias can now be easily explained, in view of 
their identification proposed here below with the Hellenic City State 
of Nysa on the Kabul Biver, which had existed long before Alexander. 
'See also Greek letters on Persian coins struck in India, Kapson, 
IC., pL I. 

2 j. Bors., I, pp. 82, 116. 
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difference tliat lie employs it in a general sense as well (pp. 36,, 
49, 407), viz,^ that of a corporate association. 

Panini in V. 3. 114 to 117 gives taddhita rales with regard 
^ . to the Samghas of the Yahika country. 

Sj.mgha those rules, the members of a parti- 

cular Samgha, when mentioned, could be distinguished, whether 
they were Brahmins, Kshatriyas, or of casters other than those ^ 
For instance, take the well-known example of the Malavas, called 
Malloi by Alexander’s historians.^ A non-Br^min and a non- 
Kshatriya of the Malava Samgha ^^ould be called Malavyah *, 
w’Mle a Kshatriya would be Malavah, the iilural in each case 
being Malavah.^ This points to the stage of a developed,, 
the familiar, Hindu society as opposed to a tribal stage. 


Katyayana on Samglia 


Katyayana, commenting on Panini, lY. 1. 168, says that 
the rule (of the an praiyaya) in making 
a derivative from the national designa- 
tion of a Kshatriya will hold good only if the Kshatriya is 
not a member of a Samgha, for the rule is limited to the case 
of a monarchy.® 


3 The credit of identifying the Oxydralcai and Malloi of the 
Greek writers witli the KshudraJms and Malavas of the grammar 
belongs to Sir Bamakrishna Gopala Bhandarkar, who was the first 
to correct the mistaken identification put forward by scholars. They 
had taken the former to stand for the sudras. See Ind, Ant,, Vol. I,, 
p. 23. 

^ ii ^ ii ^ ii iiv ii 

ifasifca. rr%jr: 5rrra7r^5Bi^snii'>T-Tr5i5=3i- 

^1^7=51: g57>T: I | | irresjr. . . . 

pp, 455-456. 

^ II V il 'I U Katyayana 

lEkardja is a technical term for monarch in Hindu politics. The term 
is explained in coronation rituals in Yedic literature. Its interpreta- 
tion as ‘ monarch ’ is now accepted (see Macdonell and Keith, Vedic 
Index, Yol. I, p. 119). Literally, it means the ‘ sole sovereign 
(See Arika-Sdstra, Bk. XI, Oh. ly p. 379.)] 

Patafijali on the above says ; — I 1% 
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The results of the above diseusBion are that SmngJia 
is contrasted with monarchy, and that a or a Hindu 

Eepublic had Brahmin members, Kshatriya members and other 
•castes, i.e.y the personnel of the Samghas 'wsbS not composed 
of one caste or tribe. 

Panini mentions the following SmngJias or Eepublics 

Ayudhajivin Samghas byname, 
named in Panini 

1. the Vrika,® 

2. the Damani (‘ and others 

3 to 8. the Trigartta-Shashtha^ or the League of the Six 
Trigarttas whose names are given in the KasiTca 
on the authority of an ancient verso as folIo\YS® ; — 
(a) the Kaun^oparatha : 

(&) the Dan^Iaki ; 

(e) the Kaushtaki ; 

(d) the Jalamani ; 

(e) the Brahmagupta ; 

(/) the Janaki [or Jalaki] I 


II fra ft i . f i sr fPfRir srfg w< 

■*ri%53Trw II iifl ^r^'T.ranpT?iJ3; ii erwif^ 

• TTFssjT, |T%, ^ra gr m t r% ^11 i i 

^gii%r^WT II 

3TSf i%Ti'4'q:i w ijfi; i r%^tr qrif mfr'Jrra^ir'Tfq 

I 

— Kielhorn, Vol. II, pp. 2(58-09. 

II II VII II The connexion of this Sutra 
is with the previous one, which, is already quoted above. 

tl ^ IM II i i s II 

® 3TTf i 

^r?RIR^[S«r3nr!f%: ll p. iSO. On their probable 

•coins see J,B.OM.S,i XX. 289. Bhattoji Dlkshit reads Jdlalci. 
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9. the Yaudlieya, ^ and others ' ;® and 


10, 


the Par&Va, ^ and others 


Panini calls these Samghas Ayudhajlinm, Kaxitilya has in 
its place Sastropajimns. Now, what is the 
meaning of tMs ? The first impression 
will be to interpret it as ' those who 
live by the profession of arms’, as I took it myself 
in my essay in the Mode?m Review, But this meaning is not 
inaintainable for two reasons. The Art'ha-&dstra contrasts the 
Bastropajhmi Samghas with Rdjasabdopajwin Samghas^ 
lyhich means according to Kautilya’s further discussion 
<p. 377)^® the Samghas whose rulers assume the Hitle ’ 
0ahda) of mjan. We know from inscriptions, coins and 
literature that elected or appointed rulers in some Indian 
republics did assume that title. Now, here ‘ upajivin ’ 
eannot mean 'living by ’ as a republic cannot live by the title 
raja. The meaning which would suit both classes of Kaujbilya’s 
republics is the other known meaning of the verb upajlv, ' to 
observe’, e.g., in Manu, X. 74, where a Brahmin is asked to 
upajiv the six duties, which include making gifts. Upajivin 
in that sense would mean that the Samghas called ‘ Sastropa- 
jivins ’ observed the practice of arms or military art, and that 
the Samghas called ' Raj adabdopa jivins ’ observed the practice 
of assuming the title rdjan- In other words, their respective 


® ll ^ U ^ in l'® ll (asreadby the^rasi&a). 

The Kdsikd, after this Sidra, says that with 117, the 
ayudhajivi-samgka description, ends. By IV. 1, 178 (to be read with 
Sutra 168 supra) Panini calls the Yaudheyas a jampada, a nation 
or country, i.e., political community. 

The Par^vas of Panini were in the Vahlka country (see p, .50), 
mid there were Brahmins and Bajany as amongst them. The Parsvas 
are mentioned in the Vedas also. VL I. pp. 504-05. 

^r. XIX, p. 377. 

Cf. Ch. XVIII ; also p. 50, 

% n vsv ii 

\ 

^ II II Mdmi, X. 

Kulluka, 
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constitutions enjoined on tlie members to be skilled in military 
art in tbe former, and on the, rulers or every privileged member 
to bear the title in the latter (p* 56). 

The Macedonian writers^^ describe many of these republics,, 
two of which are the grammarians’ ' military ’ {dytidhajlvin 
or sastropajwin) SamgJias : the Kshudrakas and the Malavas. 
Their terrritories and populations were large. Their state 
comprised several cities. They were very rich. Any idea of 
mercenary life is excluded by the Greek description. They 
were large sovereign states, with noted wealth, prosperity and 
civil organisation. Do these writers notice any characteristics- 
which may correspond to the dyudhajlvin They do ; and 
their datum agrees with the interpretation which we have 
offered above. They say that these free communities were- 
the most famous for their military sJcilL^^ The Greek writers- 
further describe one constitution, the law of which made the 
citizens devote only limited attention to military matters,, 
implying thereby that others did the opposite.^^ Upajlv 
thus has a reference to their conventional or constitutional 


practice. The dyudhajlvins of Panini are to be taken as 
denoting those republics which considered military art as 
the vital principle of their constitution. That was the chief 
feature of their constitution in the eyes of their contempo- 
raries, as the chief feature in the other class of republics was 
the law which allowed the elected president to be called 7'dja 
or ‘king ’.15 

Further Panini says that these republics were situated 


Identification of 
the Vahika-land 


in the Vahika Country. I^ow, what was 
the Vahika Country f It has been 
already realized that the people 


1^ See Chapter VIII, on Hindu Bepublics in Greek Writers. 

1^ See Strabo, XV. 34, on Mousikanos ; (p. 50). 

I take this opportunity to correct the interpretation which 
I put on the expression rajasabdopajivins formerly. I thought that 
it referred to all the citizens of a republic being called rdjans. But now 
I find that no such constitution existed. The republics mentioned in 
Buddhist documents, which w® shall discuss presently, allowed the 
title only to the elected president, although the citizens in general 
are alluded to as rdjans, in the sense that they composed the sovereign 
body, and also that every one had the possibility of being elected 
Raj an. • 
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Faliikas ineiitioned ill the were in the Punjab.^^ 

But the significance of the word Vahika has not yet been con- 
sidered. I think, the word VdMlca means 'the country of 
the rivers, and as such, the Vahika-Iand -would comprise 
the 8ind valley and the Punjab* These are exactly the limits 
given in the 31 ahdhhdrata : " (the Tahikas) that live in the 
valleys of the five rivers and in that of the Sindhu as the 
sixth From the known history of some of the Vahika 
republics of the grammar, w^e can say that the Vahlka-land. 
did include Sind. For instance, the Kshudrakas and the 
Malavas were partially in Sind.^® The Kdsiled puts them 
amongst the illustrations of the VaMka“-<Sam^7^us.2® The 
Vahika Country was ' away from the Himalayas % i.e., it did 
not include the mountain districts.^^ (The Six Trigarttas 
were at the foot of the Himalayas in the Piinjab, about 
Jammu or Kangra.) 

Besides these martial republics, Panini gives us the 
^ ^ names of six other communities wdiich 

Other republics in - . , t t 

Panini from independent sources^^ are known 

to have been republican about that period. 


See Sylvain Levi, Ind. Ant, VoL XXXV (1906), p. 18. 

Prom the verb to flow, cf. a river. 

mm TO-SfgRf %S^n%fTI: I Karna-Parvan,X.hIV.'7. 

N%esa Pradipoddyota on Panini, I. 1. 75, 

T%cr5?rT q-^5T?r: 

ariCi^ t 

The whole of the Punjab, according to the Mahdbhdrata, was 
under one ruler, who was at Sakala, and the people had become 
heterodox. This indicates the time of Menander and later. 

See aho Karna-Parvan, Mahdbhdrata, Ch. XL. 41 where the 
Madras and Sindhu-Sauviras ai*e grouped together. C/. V. Smith, 
J.R.A.S., 1903, 685. 

“ i ^iscspr: i 

pp. 455-56. 

The Mahdbhdrata describes the Vahika Country away from 
the Himalayas {Karna-Parvan, XLIV. 6). Panini also treats the 
mountaineers as distinct (IV, 3. 91). 

See subsequent chapter^ for the account of the republics 
named here. 
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, Tiles©' are, 

( 1 ) the Madra;^® 

( 2 ) the 

(3) the Eajanya 

(4) the Aiidhaka-Vrishni 

(5) the Maharaja and 

(6) theBharga.27 

Although Panini had no occasion to call them Samgha^ 
yet the rules show that he knew them as republican. As we 
shall have opportunity to discuss these states in sequence 7 . 
it is not necessary to go into details here. 


Panini's Andhaka-Vrishnis have to be noted separately. 

_ , They, in the Puranas, are identical with 
JSaf^ffha * ‘ Satvats- The Satvats, according to 

the Aiiareya Brakmana^ had the BJiaujya 
constitution, and their rulers were called In the 

the Andhaka rulers are called P^oja. 9 , and a 
subdivision of the Yadavas itself is latterly called Bhojas.^®' 
The fact that the Vrishnis had no rajun in their constitution^ 


II V II IM ^ II 

!Cn5F5Trf^¥^r ll V ll ^ ll II see also the Ganapatha 
on this for names of some other communities which are known to bo 
republican. 

=== II ^ 1) > II II 

II V II ^ It II See discussion below on the- 
Maharaja ‘ nation (Chs. XII and XV). 

” sr ii v ii <i ii ii 

The Bhargas are called here ‘ Easterners’. According to the* 
MaMhhdrata (^^ahha-Parran, XXX. 10. 14), they were between the 
Vatsa territory and the Southern Mallas, who were not very far from 
the Videhas. Panini finds them a political community like the 
Yaudheyas, with whom he groups them (lY. 1. 168-78). The Buddhist 
records mention the Bhargas in the republican groups extending^ 
from Kosala and Kausambi eastwards, and place the Bhargas next 
to the Vatsas {Buddhist India, p. 22 ; Jutaha, III. 157). See 
p. 44 on their location. The other Bhargas whom Panini note& 
were amongst the Traigarttas ( IV. 1. 111). 

Aitareya Brdhmana, Bk. VIII, 14. 

Sdbhd-Parvan, Ch. XIV ; Sdnti-Farvan, Ch. LXXXI. 
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is expressed in folklore and legend in that they had been 
cursed not to be crowned kings. The MahdbMrata, in 
Sabhd-Parmn (XXXVII. 5), says that the Basarnas (Yrishnis) 
were ' kingless That they were a Samgha, is attested by 
Kantilya who mentions the Yrishni Samgha as having come 
to grief by offending Bvaipayana in olden days.®® The 
MaJhdbMrata gives an 'ancient’ discourse on the Andhaka- 
YxiBhiii Samgha.^^ That they had no republican 
is proved by their coin which, in the scripts of the first 
century B.C., is struck in the name of their Gana.^^ 

The Yrishni coin has a peculiarity which distinguishes it 
from the coins of other republics. Coins of republics where 
there was no ' king ’-consul, were struck in the name of the 
Gana^^ e,g,, “ Victory to the Ga 7 ia of the Arjunayanas,”’ 
" Of the Malava-(Tanu, ” "Victory of the Yaudheya-G^atia ’h 
There is one exception to this in the case of one type of the 
Yaudheya coins which is struck both in the name of the 
Executive Council {Mantra-dharas) and the Gana.^^ The 
Yrishni coin resembles none of these varieties. It is struck 
in the name of the Bajanya and Gana of the Yrishnis: 

" Vrishni-rdjalma-ganasyaP^^ The con- 
can?e stitutional Significance of the word,. 

Bajanya, has to be ascertained. There 
is evidence to hold that in the case of the Yrishnis it had 
a definite constitutional meaning. Let us examine it. 

We gather from Panini that there were two Bdjanyas- 
amongst the Andhaka- Yrishnis.®® He gives a special rule how 

®® AS., I. 6, 3, p. 11. 

See Appendix A, where the whole discourse has been translated* 

Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p, 70, pi. lY ; J.B.A.S.y 
1900, pp. 4:16, 4:20, 424 (Bapson). * 

®® Cunningham, Ibid,, pp. 77, 89, pi. YI, VII; Y. Smith, Cata- 
logue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, pp. 166, 170. 

^ Hoernle, Proc, 1884, pp. 138-40. 

On mantra-dharas, consult discussion below on ministers, under 
Monarchy, Ch. XXX. 

Bead nh instead of cf. Kharoshthi rdjanna {J.R.A.S., 
1900, p. 416). 

II ? II ^ II II 
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to mention them (VI. 2. 34). The on 

that says that the rule does not apply to the members of the 
Andhakas and Vrishnis as such, but to th.eiT Ed jcmy as only, 
the ' Bdj any as being leaders of families consecrated to ruler- 
ship The names of several of these ‘ dual ’ groups of rulers 
are preserved in literature: the Ed jany as of the groups of 
^ini and Vasudeva, ^vaphalka and Ghaitraka are cited in the 
Kdsikd,^^ the Party (varga) of Akrura and the Party of 
Vasudeva are alluded to by Katyayana,®^ Vasudeva and 
Ugrasena Babhru are mentioned as leading their parties in 
the MaMbMrata (Appendix A), 

Apparently, the Vrishni-Andhaka league had a Joint 
federal constitution where executive power was vested in two 
rdjanyaSj with their respective representing each divi- 
sion; and this was probably the of Amara.^® 

Katyayana mentioning ' the Party (wrgfa) of Akrura ’ and the 
^ Party of Vasudeva,’ undoubtedly draws on old literature. 
Akrura was an Andhaka leader; and it seems that at one 
time he was one of the two presidents of the Federal Council. 
This explains Krishna’s saying in the if that he 


3’? KasiM, 

I (after Dikshita), | 

tr% ?r f TfWmi 1 

I =sr I t%k > 

1 '' pp. 540-47. 

Kdsikd^ p. 546. Chaitraha-rodhaka was probably the full name. 
The Kdsihd treats it as such ; Bikshita omits rodhaJca as does the 
Kdsikd later on. 

39 On Panini, IV. 2. 104 : — I j I 

On the word see discussion below, under Jmiapada, Ch. XXVII. 
It really means an assembly or council. Brihaspati {Vivdda-EatndJcara, 
p. 569) calls gana, puga (guild) and similar bodies ‘ vargas \ Mitra- 
mi^ra explains a vargin body as a gana {Vlramitrodaya, p. 12) ; see also 
Nilakantha, 3fayukha, I, on varga as a corporate body, and Panini 
(V. 1. 60), in the sense of assembly whose members were counted. 
A Senate or Council (gana) of Kshatriyas is called Rdjanyaka, and 
a council of * Kings Edjaka by Amara (II. 8. 4), p. 27 above. See 
Also below on Ardjaka^ Ch, X. 

See Appendix A. 
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holds authority or AiBrnryd \iO the extent of one-half only 
(ardhahhoMd), In the tradition quoted in the Mahabharata 
the Party of Akrura is bitterly complained against by Krishna. 
Probably it is to a constitution like that of the Andhaka- 
Vrishnis that the Jaina Sutra refers as the rule of opposing: 
parties/^ 

Changing dual groups — ^Vasudeva and Ugrasena, Akrura 
and Vasudeva, ^ini and Yasudeva — suggest that the Andhaka 
Edjmya and the Yrishni Bdjanya were elected rulers. The 
coins were struck in the name of the Edjanya and in the name 
of the jointly. Other coins struck in the name of 

Edjanyas without the mention of the name of the states^ 
have been found.^^ In view of our interpretation of 
the term Edjanya, in all probability, they are republican 
coins. » 


Panini implies by his rule IV. 3. 127 that a Samgha had 

^ ' its anka and lalcsJiana.^ Ahka means 

state arms of the , ^ _ „ , * - , . .. 

republics ^ mark, and lalcshana also has a similar 

significance. I propose to identify this 
^ lalcshana ' of Panini with the ‘ Idhchana ’ or heraldic crest 
of later Sanskrit. The lalcshana was the permanent heraldic 
mark of a Sarngha-stOite which they employed on their scales,, 
and probably also on their coins and standards. The 
Artha-Sdstra of Kautilya (II. 12, p. 84), in laying down rules, 
for the manufacture of silver and copper coins, calls the Mint- 
Master ' Lalcshana-adhyalcsha ’ or the ' Director of Lalcshanas\ 
The Mint-Master appears to have acquired this official designa- 
tion on account of the lalcshana he stamped on the coins. 
Evidently this refers to a coinage when no name, far less the 
figure, of the ruler was struck. The lalcshana, therefore, in 
Kautilya, is the ' royal ’ or ' state ' mark. The ahlca, it seems 
to me, refers to symbols adopted by changing governments. 
An elected ruler or body of rulers adopted their own special 
ahha which was given up when those officers "went out of 


Achdrdnga-Sutrat II. 3. 10 t Viruddha-rdjya, 

E,g. See Cumiingham^ Coins of Ancient India, p. 69, pL lYv 

ll V n vs ll 'iX's || See Kasim, p. 360, 
mn: I \ ’TI^' SSTTOT I 
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office. Til Hindu Law-books we g^% limtmM for signature. 
TTalidisa uses tlie term gotr^hha in connection wdtb a song, 
that is, a signed song.^^ verb anlc m used from the time 
of Kautiiya^® (and evidently earlier) up to Kalidasa,^ ^ and 
even later, in the sense of ' marking with letters or fignres ’t 
We have the term Bajahka, in Kautilya, with which the bulls 
of the royal stable were marked or branded. thus 

signifies an individual mark. It may mean even the legend 
or the motto adopted by a ruler. Reference may be made to 
the legends Mmanka and GundhJca (ahka of King j^Iana, 
ahlm of King Guna) of Kepal coins, 576-600 A.C.'^^ This 
interpreration would explain the permanent and the changing 
symbols and legends on republican coins. In the case of 
punch-marked coins with legends, a probably employed 

its special ahlca in initial letters or fuller legends‘^^ and its 
laksJiana in the figure of an animal or river, town or the like. 
The figure most likely is the laJcshana, and the legend, ahha. 
The constitutional point is that the corporate character of the 
Samgha is emphasised by the corporate crest and symbols.®® 


** l Vriddha Vasishtah quoted 

in the Vlramitrodaya^ p. 195 (ed. Jivananda). 

gr qritt 

— MegJiaduta, II. 85. 

Artha^Sdstrai 11.29, p. 129. 

’JrRTr%^ (Salcuntald), But c/. Garutmad-ahlca in Samudra 
“Gupta’s inscription {GI,y p. 8). 

Jayaswal, Chronology and History of Nepal, IV, VIII ; 
XKII (1936). 

The Kdsikd (p. 304) gives ndnd as an example of ahka. We 
know that some of the Kushan coins bore the lenged NANA. The 
Kdsikd is evidently referring to that legend. 

For such coins see JKJDKK*, XXII. 63, 65. 

Katyayana points out that Panini’s IV. 3. 127 will apply to 
township called also, (Bhattoji DiksMta). 

This leads us to the inference that townships or municipalities also 
had their corporate symbols or arms. Such arms have been recog- 
nised, e.g,, in the Sohgaura plate. (Fleet, JM,AK., 1907, p. 528.) 
Now their technical name, lakshana, is disclosed by the grammar. 
See also numerous Janapada seals dug out at Nalanda, EJ., XXI. 
72 and Memoir by Dr. Hirananda Sastri on Nalanda seals. 
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Again by III. 3. 42, Paniiii indicates a division of 

_ . . - __ ^ republics into two classes : (1) Wliere 

a specters of no ^ Upper-and-lower condition^ exists, 
and (2) where that condition does exist.^^ 
By the first we may understand a one-chamber constitution 
and by the second a double-chamber constitution. The word 
used by Panini for (1) is anmittarndharpay '' and he lays 
down the rule that a Barngha to which this characteristic 
attached, was designated Kay a ox meaning one 

^ body In Pali, NiJcdya has got the same primary meaning, 
a 'fraternity ’ (Childers). The Buddhist fraternity was com- 
posed of only one house. Apparently the term was borrowed 
by the Buddhists from political phraseology. Three political 
WiJcdyas are named in grammatical literature : x%pindi-Wikdya^ 
Ma^mM-JSHkdya and Ghikkali-NikayaJ^^ 

As we shall see now (p. 42), Nikdya was not the only 
constitutional designation for the community borrowed by 
Buddhism. Bamgha itself was borrowed. 


n ^ U ^ ll ll With this S, III. 3. S, O should 
be read. The latter refers to Samgha as Pamni^understood and defined 
it, a political Sarngha, a gana, 

52 See the previous Sutra, III. 3, 41 ; 

^ \\ 

55 Kdsilcd on Panini, VI. 2. 94 (p. 559). Panini’s rule is about 
the proper names of Nikdyas, 1 


CHAPTEB VI 


Buddhist Samgha 
borrowed from Political 
Bamg'ha 


, Republican Origin of Buddhist Samgha and ' ^ 

Republics in Buddhist Literature (500-400 B.G.) 

was born in a republican i>eople. He had 
Samgha neigiibouxs around him, and he 
grew^ up amongst them. He called the 
community which he founded “ Bhikkhm 
Samgha^’' or ‘ the Eepublic of Bhikshus^ 
He, following his contemporary teachers, ad<>pted the name 
as well as the constitution of the political Samgha in founding 
his religious Samgha \ and this was a reason why his religion 
and monastic organisation lasted so long. From the words 
of the Buddha himself, as reported in the Pali the 

historical connection between the political and religious 
^amg'/ia-constitutions can be demonstrated. When the 
Chancellor of Magadha, deputed by the King of Magadha, 
wanted to know the opinion of the Buddha, on behalf of his 
master, as to the advisability of invading the Vajjis (the 
Vrijis of Panini)— the Lichchhavis and Videhas^— the Buddha 
addressed his reply (not to the Chancellor, but to his foremost 
disciple) in these words 


‘'Have you heard, Inanda, that the Vajjians often hold 
full and frequent assemhlies,'* 

To this, Ananda replied in the affirmative. The Buddha put 
.such seven questions relating to the Constitution of tlie Vajjians, 
intended to be heard by the Chancellor. The verdict of the 
Buddha may be summed up in his own words as follows : — 


(1) “ So long, Ananda, as the Vajjians hold full and 

frequent assemblies : 

(2) ‘’So long as they meet together in concord and rise 

in concord and carry out Vajjian business in 
concord (Vajji-karaniyani — Vajjian acts of state) : 


^ DlghaniMya, Mahdparinibhdna SuUanta Trans, adopted from 
Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Pt. II, pp. 79--85, C/. 

Vol. XI, pp. 3-6. 

2 For details regarding them, see below. 
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(3 ) So long as they enmi nothing not already established^ 

ahrogate nothing that has been already enacted Q>nd. 
act in accordance with the ancient institutions of 
the Vajjians, as established in former days: 

' (4) ‘'So long as they honour and esteem and revere 

and support the Yajji Elders, and hold it a point 
of duty to hearJcen to their words : 

(5) “ So long as no women or girls belonging to them 

are detained among them by force or abduction 
(i.e., law and not force reigns) : 

(6) “ So long as they honour and esteem and revere 

and support the Vajjian Chaityas (sacred monu- 
ments) {i-e,, follow the reUgion established) : 

(7) “So long as the rightful protection, defence and 

support shall be fully provided for the Arhants 
amongst them (i.c., follow the established 
practice and keep out Brahminic religious 
systems) : 

''So long may the Vajjians be expected not to decline 
but to prosper,'' 

Hearing this, the Chancellor murmured ‘ the Vajjians 
cannot be overcome by the King of Magadha. ' The only 
possible policy was to create disunion (mithubheda), 

xis soon as the Chancellor had taken leave of the Buddha^ 
the Teacher called a meeting of the Bhikshu Samgha in the 
Hall, and addressed them : 

“ I will teach you, O Mendicants, the seven conditions of 
the welfare (of a community),'* 

And he repeated the very seven conditions (with necessary 
modiiications) which were the features of the practice of the 
Vajjians and which were well-known, as testihed to by Ananda : 

(1) “So long as the Bhikkhus meet together in full 

and frequent assemblies : 

(2) “ So long as they meet together in concord and rise 

in conocrd and carry out in concord the duties of 
the oTdei (Samgha) : 

(3) “ So long as the Bhikkhus shall establish nothing 

that ha.s not already been prescribed, and 
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abrogate Bothing that has already been established 
and act in accordance with the rnles of the 
SamgJia now laid down : 

(4) “So long as the brethren honour and esteem and 
revere and support the Elders, the Fathers and 
the Leaders of the Samgha, and hold it a point 
of duty to hearken to their words : 

(6) “ So long as the brethren fall not under the influence 
of that craving... : 

(6) “ So long as the brethren delight in a life of solitude : 

(7) “ So long as the brethren so train their minds . . . .: 

So long the BhiTcJchns may not be expected to decline 
but to jjrosper. ” 

The history of the birth of the Buddhist Samgha is a 
history of the birth of the Monastic Order in the world. This 
history, therefore, of the birth of the rebgious brotherhood 
of the Buddha from the constitutional womb of the Indian 
Bepublic is of interest not only to this country, but to the 
world at large. 

It was a case of borrowing, no doubt, but, at the same time, 
there was an original idea behind it which only a great mind 
could conceive. The originality consisted in transferring the 
constituiton of a political corporation to religion, and conjuring 
up an organisation to perpetuate the being of that religion. 

The republics which engage the attention of the Buddhist 

Recorded republics J'itera^ure were the states amongst whom 
tne Buddiia arose and lived. They 
covered the land to the east of the kingdoms of Kosala and 
KauSamhi and to the west of Anga^ from the districts of 
Oorakhpnr and Ballia to the district of Bhagalpiir. to the 
north of Magadha and the south of the Himalayas. They 
were the States of: — 

(а) the ^akyas, with their capital at Kapilavastu in the 

district of Gorakhpur including their close 
neighbours ; 

(б) the Koliyas of Eamagrama ; 

(e) the Lichchhavis, with their capital at VaiiSali, 
modern Basaijh, in the district of Muzaffarpur ^ 
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(d) tlie capital at Mithila (in the 

district ^ o last two -were con- 

jointly called the Vrijis or Vajjis^) ; 

{e) the MallaSj who covered a large area to the south 
of the ^akyaa and east of the Vrjis, from the 
district of Gorakhpur to that of Champaran, 
divided into two units, with their capitals at 
Kusinagara (Kusinara) and at Pava ; 

(f) 'the Moriyas of Pippalivana ’ ; and 
ig) ‘ the Bulls of Allakappa ’ who were minor commu- 
nities^ (they played no important part in the 
history of Buddhism ; they were neighbours of 
the Mallas of Kusinagara but their exact terri- 
tories are not known^) ; and 
(h) the Bhaggas (Bhargas) who were neighbours of the 
kingdom of the Yatsas of KausamM.® 

Politically, the most important of the group were the 
Yrijis and the Madias. The former are noticed both by 
Panini and Kautil^’^a. The Bhargas were next-door neighbours 
of the Yatsas to the east, both according to the IlaMhhdrata 
and the Pali records (p. 35). Their seat was evidently 
a hill fortress (Simsumara Hill), somewhere in or about the 
district of Mirzapur. Panini found them an independent 
or a political ^nation’, important enough to be placed 
at the head of the eastern communities as the Yaudheyas 
headed the Punjab list. It seems that in the latter days of 
the Buddha, they passed under the sway of their neighbour, 
the king of the Yatsas, whose son Bodhi was ruling over them 
raccording to the Jdtaka and the VinayaF They were yet a 
separate unit. 


3 Mr. H. Panday tells me that the Tharus call the Aryan popu- 
*iation of Ohamparan ‘ Baiis\ (See now YI, p. 261.) 

^ For {a) to (g), see Mahdparinibbdna Suttania, VI. 21—27 ; Bhys 
Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha^ pp. iij 179-90, 

^ Buddhist India, pp. 22-23 ; JdtaJca, III. 157. 

« P.I., pp. 8, 9, 22. 

7 J., III. 157 ; Y. 2. 127, 4, 198-99 ; p. 8. [According to 
Bdhula Sdnhriiydyana, the Simsumara Hill fortress is to be identified 
with Chundr (Fort) (Mirzapur District) — Buddhacharyyd, p. 412.] 
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The ^akyas were the community wherein the Buddha, was 
horn, heing the son of the President of the 6akya gana. They 
were under the suzerainty of the king of Kosala, and their 
independence was destroyed in the life-time of the Buddha by 
the king of Kosala. Their coimcil seems to haye been com- 
posed of 500 members. The ^akyas are said to have had a 
law that each citizen could have only one wife.® 

I cannot do better than quote here the description of the 
administrative procedure of these repub- 
Their admjMtrative- ^g typified by that of the Sakyan, so 

well summed up by Ehys Davids, the fore- 
most authority on Btiddhist literature. In view of the results 
of a special study of the republican organisation, I differ from 
than great scholar when he calls them ■' clans The evidence 
does not warrant our calling them ‘ clans ’. Indian republics 
of the seventh and sixth centuries B.C., cS we shall see in 
sequence, had long passed the tribal stage of society. Thev 
were states, (xanas md SamgJias, though many of them very 
likely had a national or tribal basis, as every state, ancient or 
modern, must necessarily have. 

“The administration and judicial business” says Prof. 
Ehys Davids* “ of the clan (correctly speaking, ‘ the state ’) 
was carried out in public assembly, at which yoimg and old 
were alike present, in their common Mote Hall (Santhagara'^o) at 
Kapilavastu. It was at such a parliament, or palaver, that 
King Pasenadi’s proposition {B.I., p. 11) was discussed, men 
Ambat^ha goes to Kapilavastu on business, he goes to the 
Mote HaU where the Sakyas were then in session. “ And it is 


® Eockhill, Life of the Buddha, Ch. II, pp. 14-1,5. 

* 19 - 

[Skt. Samsthagam, lit., the House of Communal Law.] 

AmhaMha 8uUanta,tmTQsleutBdinDialogms of the Buddha. I. 113 

[I may quote the passage — “ Once, Gotama, I had to go to Kapila- 
vatthu on some business or other of Pokkharasadi’s, and went into 
the Sakya’s Congress Hall. Now at that time there were a number 
of Sakyas, old and young, seated in the haU on grand seats.” The 
LalUa-vistara, mentioning similar sessions of the Sakyas, ‘ has the 
Sakya-gona in session ’ hI 

Erl eistrii ilqirofrs)^ (Xii. p. ns, sib.ind. ed.) 
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to the Atote Hall of the Alallas that Ananda goes to aBiioiiBce 
the death of the Buddha, they being then in session there to 
consider that very matter. 

A single chief — ^how, and for what i>eriod chosen, we do 
not know — ^was elected as office-holder, presiding over the 
sessions, and, if no sessions were sitting, over the State. He 
bore the title of mja, which must have meant something like 
the Eoman consul, or the Greek archdn. We hear nowhere 
of such a triumvirate as bore corresponding office among the 
Licchavis, nor of such acts of kingly sovereignty as are ascribed 
to the real kings mentioned above. But we hear at one time^® 
that Bhaddiya, a young cousin of the Buddha’s, -was themja-; 
.and in another passage, Suddhodana, the Buddha’s father (who 
is elsewhere spoken of as a simjde citizen, Suddhodana Sakiyan), 
is called the mja.” 


Lichchhavi constitution 


The calls the Lichchhavi rulers ' grana-rulers ’ or 

republican rulers.^^ The constitution of 
the Liohchiavis to which Professor Bhys 
Davids has alluded is detailed in a later document, the AfMa- 
hatlid.'^^ It mentions three highest officers, the President (Eajd)^ 
the Vice-President {Vpa-Mdjd) and the Generalissimo {Bend- 
pati). An early authority I, p. 504) adds a fourth 

officer : the Chancellor of the Exchequer (BJianddgdriJca). There 
is no doubt that these were the four highest administrative 
officers and that they composed the cabinet or executive author- 
ity. The Jdtaha says that the government was located in the 
city of Yai®i which had a system of triple fortifications. The 
rule {raj jam) vested in the inhabitants {vasantdnam), 7707 in 
number, all of whom were entitled to rule {rdjmiam, 'kings ’). 


'The Sakya-ganc& probably had 500 members (XII). The significance 
of “ Old and Young ” members probably is that the Elders and 
'Ordinary members were both present.] 

12 M.P,S., 6 . 23. 

13 Vin., 2. 181. 

1^ Jdtaka, IV. 14S : ‘ Vesdlinagare gana-rdjaJculdnam abhiseka- 
pokkharanim 

13 Tumour, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VII (1838), 
p: 993, et seg. 
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Tiie^^ became Presidents (Bdjmo), Vice-Presidents {TJim-midno)^ 
Commanders-in-Cbief (8end-paUn6) and Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer.^® VTaat the JdtaJca means to say is that the 7707 of 
the inhabitants, probably the foimdation families, were the 
ruling class, that it is they who became ‘ become ’) the 

executive office-holders. The total population was much 
larger, divided in outer and inner citizens (^Vaisffians’), l,68,0C/O 
in number, The rulers underwent the ceremony 

of consecretion by anointing.^^ 

According to the Attha-'katM when the VaiMians came 
to their House of Law (parliament), the tocsin used to be 
sounded at their House of Law.^^ In the X)aiiiamenVof these 
rnlers, they discussed not only matters political and military, 
but also agricultural and commercial. 

A Buddhist book describes the Lechchhavi gana in session 
appointing a MaJiaUalca or a distinguished member to be the 
envoy, charging him to deliver a message ''on behalf ('by the 
word’) of the Lechchhavis of Yaisali, ” i.e., the gmm trans- 
acted business on behalf of the whole people. 

A parody of their constitution is thus given in another 
Buddhist book: "amongst them (the Vai^alians) the rule of 
having respect for the high, the middle ones, the oldest, the 
elders is not observed ; every one considers himself to be the 
rdjd, 'I am the rdjd, I am. the rdjd\ 18 o one becomes a 
follower of another. Evidently in their council every mem- 
ber had an equal right of speech and voting ,* and every one 
wanted to be the next president. 


C if^ ciTi^r ; sr g ^-'KrsTRr 

^PTI%r. J., I. 504. 

Mahdvadu, Trisakunlya J,, ed. Seuart, I, pp. 256, 271 {MV. 
and LV. being works of cir. 100 B.C,, are not so old as the Pali 
cannon, but their tradition is old.) 

Tumour, VII, pp. 994-95, 

MV., 1. 254. 

2® Lalita-vistara, Ch. III. p, 21. 
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I 




The PresMeiit was also the Mgliest judicial authority. 


Lichchhavi safeguards 
for liberty of tbe citizen 


There was a Judicial Minister wdio could 
he even an outsider, a paid officer.-^ 
-Jjiberty of the citizen was most jealously 


guarded. A citizen could not he held guilty unless he -was 


considered so h^^ the Sendpti, the Upa-rdja and the Edjdy 
separately and without dissent. 


A careful record was kept of the decisions of the Presi- 
dent on the ‘ rolls ’ (' Paveni-patthaMn ’) in which the parti- 
culars of crime and punishment awarded to the citizens, found 
guilty, were entered. Preliminary enquiry into the case was 
held in the Court of the Justices {Vinichohaya-MaMmattas)^ 
who evidentl^^ were the regular court for civil causes and ordi- 
nary offences. The Court of Appeal was presided over hy 
'' Lawyer-Judges h The High Court had its 
Judges called the Sutra-dharas or ‘Doctors of Law’. There 
was yet a Council of Pinal Appeal, called the Court of the 
AsMa-hulaka- Any of these successive Courts could 
xnonounce a citizen innocent and acquit him .22 And if all 
the Courts held him guilty, the matter was still subject to 
the decision of the membeis of the Executive Cabinet mention- 
ed above. 


This description of criminal procedure of AUha-TcatJid is 
in keeping with the general procedure of republican system of 
justice as preserved in Sanskrit literature. In tbe opinion of 
the author of the criminal justice in a republic 

should be administered by experts through the President 
(ffraff: 'Tf^: that the Elders of 

the Kula Court Kulalca) were not expected to connive at an 
offence. Bhrigu, enumerating different judicial authorities, 
implies that in the case of a gana the deciding body 'was called 
Kulika and also Kula.^^ Katyayana uses Kula in the sense of 
a jury.25 The AsMa-Kulaha thus would signify a judicial 


Tumour, JA.S.B,^ VII, pp. 994-95. 

22 Tumour, iUd., VII, pp, 993-94. 

23 Sdnti-P., Oh. 107, 27. See Oh. XVII. 

24 Vlramitrodaya^ p. 11, See quotation in chapter on Paura 
(Ch. XXVIII). 

, quoted in V.M., p. 41. 
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council of eight members, and not, as lieretofore interpreted 
' EepresentatiTes of eight clans 

The Videhas and the Lichchhavis were, according to 
^ Buddhist documents, united in a league and 

Federal ouncil they were together called the Samvajjis 

‘■‘ the Vajjians together two Vajji republics, how- 

ever, were not confined to their own federation. The Lichchhavis 
once had formed a federation with their neighbours, the Mallas, 
according to a Jaina Sutra.^^ The confederacy existed in the 
year when the Mahavira died (c. 545^*^ or 527 B.C.). The 
Federal Council was composed of eighteen members, nine 
‘ Lechchhakis ’ and nine 'Maliakis members of the 

Federal Council are designated ‘ Gana Sdjds \ Probably it 
was to a federal council of this class that the technical term 
Edjaka of Amarasimha (25, 47) originally applied. These 
^eighteen confederate kings ’ as Dr. Jacobi makes them, are 
placed by the Jaina Sutra, in the Kasi-Kosala area. At the time 
of the death of the Mahavira, the empire of Kosala was called 
the KaSi-Kosala.®^ The Jaina Sutra is much younger in date 
than the Pali Canon, and if the Jaina book has not made a 
mistake in its location, its description would imply that the 
Federal Council was in some sort of political alliance with the 
Kosalan monarchy, if not a Kosalan suzerainty. The republics 
were certainly on bad terms with Magadha, and Magadha was 
the deadly rival of Kosala: according to the Attha-lcathd, the 
Vaisalians lost one great battle with Ajatagatru, Emperor of 
Magadha. • The leagues naturally were formed to op|)ose the 
great powers between whom they were situated. 

The composition of the Federal Council shows that the 
federal states had equal votes, that the federation was based 
on terms of equality. The Mallas were not so great a political 
j>ower as the Lichchhavis, yet in the Federal Ccuiieil both had 
equal number of members, that is equal voice. 

26 C/. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 22; Tumour, J.AB.B., 
VII. 993 n. 

2'^ Buddhist India, p. 22. 

28 Kalpa-Sutra, 128. 

29 J.B,0,RB„ I. 103. 

86 5.R.F., XXII, p. 266. 

81 Cf. Kdsi-Kosala, Patanjali (Keilhorn), II, p. 280 {2nd ed.). 
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' Til e Liclicliha vis owing to political importance and 

connection witli tlie Biiddlia Hgnre largely in Bnddliist litera- 
ture.^^ Tliere are indications ■ that tlie general description in 
the and elsewhere applied' tov them as much as to 

others. Their , constitution was only a type, not un exception. 



CHAPTEE VII 


* 

Republics in the Artha-Sastra 
(325-300 BX.) 

Tlie of Kautilya deals with tlie cliaracteristics 

of Bamghas and the Imperial policy to- 
King-Consul Eepublios them.^ They were still important 

althongh a decline had set in owing to the rise of large monar- 
chies and Alexander’s invasion, the latter having discredited 
small sovereignties and emphasized the importance of large 
States (p- 61). Kautilya divides Bamghas, as we have already 
seen, into two classes. One of them was the class whose Consuls 
bore the title of Itdga or *' king As he contrasts them with 
the other class, he implies that the latter had no provision for 
this title and did not allow it. Such constitutions are known 
to have existed from the evidence of coins.^ Amongst the 
former class whose rulers bore the title, Kautilya enumerates — 

(1) the Lichchhavikas, 

(2) the Vrijikas, 

(3) theMallakas, 

(4) The Madrakas, 

(5) the Kukaras, 

(6) the Kurus, 

(7) the PMchalas, and * others 

The Kdsihd, in connection with rule V. 3. 114 of Panini, 
points out that Mallas are not subject to 
Ohangej ho^Monarchy because they are not ' military 

There is therefore agreement between 
Kautilya and grammatical literature with regard to the charac- 
ter of the Mallas. As to the Lichchhavis, we know from 
Buddhist sources^ that they called their Consul 'the Bdjd\ 
Apparently, Kautilya, by mentioning the Lichchhavis 

1 Ch. XL 376-79. 

2 See discussion in Oh. XVII, on the coins of the Raj any as, 
the Yaudheyas, the Malavas, the Arjunayanas, etc. 

3 T%J^ \ mn I p. 456. 

^ Seep. 47. 
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separatelyj mean tlie term Vrijis the Yidehas only. Panini 
giyes a special mle for the formation of Madraka and Yrijika’’^, 
which forms we hud in the ArthaSdstra, The Knriis, according 
to Buddhist records,® had become weak as a kingdom, in the 
time of the Buddha. According to the Mahdhharatci, the 
and the earlier authorities^, the Kurus had been in 
earlier times under monarchy. Their adoption ot republican 
constitution must, therefore, be dated after the Buddha and 
before Kautilya. The Yidehas also had been in early (Yedic) 
times a monarchy. In the time of the Buddha, however, the 
Yidehas had adopted a republican constitution. The Yidehas 
are treated as a republic by Patahjali also.» The Pahchalas 
in Buddhist books are found divided into two kingdoms. But 
Kautilya mentions them as a republic. Patanjali also finds 
them a republic.® The change in their constitution must have 
come after the death of the Buddha. The Uttara (Northern) 
Madras, according to the Ailareya Brahmana^ originally had a 
constitution where the whole country, as opposed to a king, 
was solemnized SjS the sovereign.® The other portion of the 
Madras, or the Madras proper in the time of Kautilya, if not 
-earlier, had the ‘ king ’-consul constitution. 

The political history of the Lichchhavis is tco wellknowm 
to be repeated here.^® They were very powerful. They sur- 
vived the SaiSunaka and the Maurya empires and helped in 
building np the Gupta empire. They founded a curious con- 
stitution in Kepal which we shall have occasion to discuss 
later. 

The Mallas do not live so long. They disappear in the time 
of the Mauryas, or a little later, as a republican community, 


5 IV. 2. 131, 11 

® Bhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 27. 

7 The Altar ey a Brdkmana, in giving illustrations of monarchical 
nations, cites the Kurus and the Pahchalas, Ch. VIII. 14. 

® See p. 31. 

® Bk. VIII. in v ii 

•SeeCh. X. 

As to their alleged foreign origin, the theories are hopelessly 
untenable : see discussion in Ch. XXI. 

They do not figure in Katyayana or Patahjali. 
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tlioiigli individual Malla families rise up now and tlier , in 
Tirlint and Kepal, up to the eleventh centurj^ and even later.^^ 
The modern representatives of the Mallas are the Malla caste 
in the districts of Gorakhpur and Azamgarh,^^ generally given 
to trade. It is a common phenomenon in the career of Indian 
republics that when the republicans lost their political powder 
they still retained their commercial intelligence and turned 
into traders.^^ The Pahchalas survived the Mauryas, for 
they are mentioned by Patanjali. But the Kurus as a state 
succumbed. The Kukuras, according to the MaMhliarata^ 
were a member of the Andhaka-Vrishni league. Some of the 
members of the league apparently observed the ‘ king -consul 
constitution, while ethers did not. The Kukuras are mentioned 
in inscriptions of Western India towards the close of the first 
century B.C.^^ 

The other class of Kautilya’s^^ republics is illustrat- 

Nation-in-arms ' 

Republics 

(1) the Kambhojas, 

(2) the Surashtras, 

(3) the Kshatriyas, 

(4) the Frenis, and Mothers 

This class, by implication, had no king-consul. The 
other chief feature of their constitution was that they empha- 
sized on their citizens the duty to acquire military skill. In 
other words, they had a citizen arm^^ Each state was a 
nation-in-arms. Conversely, the other class, where the ' king ■- 
consul constitution obtained, probably had, like monarchs, 
a regular or hired (standing) army. The nation-in-arms 
class, however, did net become purely military, for their 


See Levi, Le Nepalj ll, 210-13. 

12 Cf. H. Panday, J,B.OM,S., 1920, pp. 262-65, on modern Mallas . 
1^ Other examples are the Khatris of Sind and the Punjab (the 
Xathroi of the Greeks), and the Arodas of the Punjab who very,, 
likely represent the ancient Arattas. 

15 Bp. Ind., VIII, pp, 44, 60 ; see p. 55. 

“ (^.5'., xi. i. leo, 

p. 376). One of this group of republics seems to bear the name Vaia 
(== varta) Asvakas, the A^vakas following vdritd. See J.B.O.E.S., 
XX. 289 on their coins. 
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constitution also reqilired tkeir citk^ to devote attention 
to industry and agriculture Hence 

they were found rich as well as strong. 

The Kshudrakas and the Malavas. who w^ere the most 
prominent amongst these martial republics, are not mentioned 
by Hautilya. Probably they had already come under the 
imperial sway. The martial republics named in the Artha- 
Bdstra SiTe headed by the Kambhojas. They were in eastern 
Afghanistan. They are mentioned in Asoka’s inscriptions as 
a community next to the Gandharas.^’ According to Yaska, 
their mother-tongue was Sanskrit wdth certain bases which 
seem to have been imported from the Iranian neighbours.^® 
They are known to Panini, for he gives a rule^^ for the deri- 
vative to denote their king. . This would indicate that Panini 
is referring to a monarchy. But the special rule and the 
exceptional form of the derivative raise a doubt as to whether 
the ‘ rdjd ' of the Kambhojas was a monarch or a consul. In the 
time of Kautilya, their constitution certainly did not admit 
of even a titular ' king The Bhojas, as we shall see hereafter, 
were a class of non-monarchical rulers. ‘ Kambhojas’ would 
literally mean ‘ Inferior Bhojas 

The Surashtras (Su-rashtra, lit. ' good realm ’) were in 
Kathiawar. Their name still lives in modern Soratha. They 
seem to have survived the Mauryan imperialism, as they 
figure in the inscriptions of Bala-6ri (about 58 and 


1’ See Ch. XVII. 

1® II. i. 3, 4, 

Cf. The Persian root shudan^ ‘ to go See J.R.A.S.^ 1911, 801. 

19 IV. 1. 175. 

29 Panini spells it as Kamboja, so does Yaska. But Yaska ! 
derives it from hhtij. The Rdmdyana (I. 55. 2) and the ArtJia-Sdstra 
have Kamboja and Kambhoja, respectively. The former indicates 
Iranian or Paisachi influence. , 

21 Ejp, Ind., VIII, p. 60. The date is based on my own theory 
of chronology and identification of Vikrama with Gotamiputra i 
Satakarni Satavahana (J.JB.O.R.S.^ 1. 101 ; Brahmin Empire (‘ Express,’ : 
Patna, i914) ; Modern Review, 1914. The date assigned by other ; 
scholars to this inscription is over a century later. I 
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in the Junagadh inscription of Endradaman (second century 

A.0.22). 

The other two states — ^the Kshatriyas^® and the 
J§rems— appear as neighbours in Sind in the records of the 
Macedonian writers.^^ The- Kshatriyas are called by them 
Xathroi. European scholars have taken it as a caste denomi- 
nation ; that it is a proper name of a political body is now dis- 
closed by the Artha-iSdstra. Ptolemy also mentions the- 
nation or community Xathroi. Various terms have been 
used by classical writers to denote w%at seems to be Agra- 
^rems or the First-Srcnis^.^^ Apparently, the were sub- 

divided into internal units, and the one which came in contact 
with Alexander was that of the Pirstr^wm Such 
divisions seem to have existed among the Yandh eyas, whose 
coins, marked ''2'’ and have been found.^® 

The Xathroi or the Kshatriyas seem to survive in the 
numerous caste called the (the Kh 

Sindh), a handsome race occupying the neighbourhood of the 
site indicated in the Greek writers as the territory of the 
Xathroi. The Khattrls of the Punjab may also rejnesent them.. 

I may here point out that the translator of the Artlia- 
Sdstra has fallen into an error in translating the passage 
‘ Kdmh%o]a-E%Td8Mra~Kshainya-^reny-ddaya'h ' as '' the cor- 
porations of warriors (Kshatriya &ren%) of Kambhoja and 
Surashtra and other countries ‘The rendering is against 
grammar ; ' ddayali, ’ ' ' and others excludes the possibility 
of a description coming in the group just preceding. If 
Kambhoja is a proper name, the rest, up to ' addyaJi, ' must be 
proper names. The description really comes after the enumera- 
tion closed with ^ ddayah^^ in vdrUd-sastropajwinali. Both in 

22 Dp. Ind., VIII, p, 44. 

23 Arrian, Bk. VI, Ch. XV. 

2^ See McOrindle, Andent India, Its Invasion hy AlexaTider the 
Great, p. 367. The forms are ; Agalassi, Agesinse, Acensoni, Argesinfc, 
etc. 

25 It is, however, not impossible that dgra-STenl of Alexander has- 
been abbreviated as Srem by Kautilya. 

26 Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 78. 

27 Shama Sastry, Kautilya’s AHha-Sdsrta, p. 455. 
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view of our identification and grammatical considerations, tlie 
translation is unacceptable. There is yet another error to be 
avoided, %nz.^ taking ' Brenl' here to mean a guild. If vdrttd 
(industry and agriculture) refers to alleged guilds it 

ought to have been placed after, not before, mstra, as Sreni 
is the last, coming after Kshatriya, in the group.^^ 


Cf. the expression sastra-vdrtidh used by Varaha Mihira 

Bri. S., V. 39) where 

the two characteristics have to be taken as applying to the same 

sCOmTYmniit^PR- Spp mn 5l?t o-nrl 



CHAPTEE YIII 


Hindu Republics in Greek Writers 
(C, 325 B.C.) 

Tlie Mstorians of Alexander’s campaign have described 
a number of states as ‘ free ' autonomous or ‘ independent 
by whicli they mean republican. McCrindle recognises tlie 
significance of the expression ‘ independent ’ but as be was 
ignorant of the fact of Indian reimblics, be tbougbt that it 
referred to ' tbe Indian village system ’ : Each of its niral units 
they {Greeks) took to be an independent republic, But tbe 
Greeks never mistook a village panchayat for a republic ; they 
treat tbe communities they met as states and not as village- 
units. They fougbt tbem, they negotiated treaties with tbeniy 
they recorded details of tbeir constitutions : tbe Greeks knew 
tbem too well to make a mistake of tbe sort suggested by 
McCrindle. Tbe Greeks may be trusted for tbeir description 
in matters constitutional. There cannot be any room for 
doubt or controversy if we see what Megasthenes, tbe Greek 
envoy at tbe Court of Chandragupta Maurya, bas to say. He 
was not a passing raider like Alexander’s companions but an 
observer for several years. He divides tbe country into two 
forms of government — ^monarcbical and republican : — 

'' They ^ • •report every thing to the king tvhere the people » 
have a khig^ and to the magistrates where the people 
are self -governed, 

Tbe republican states noted by tbe Greek historians may 
be briefly surveyed here. 

Tbe Greek writers describe the Kathaians as one of tbe 

Kathaians powerful ' nations ’ of India. They 

were to the east of tbe Hydraotes or Eavi,. 
in tbe area now covered by tbe districts of Lahore and Amritsar.. 


^ Invasio7i of India by Alexander, p. 115, n, 

2 McCrindle, Megasthenes, Axr, XII. Cf, also : “ The councillors 
of state. . . .who advise the king, or the magistrates of self-governed 
cities, in the management of public affairs. , . ibid,, p. 212. 
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Tlieir capital was Sankala. -The KathaimiH themselves enjoyed 
the highest reputation for courage and sJcUl in the art of 
They along with some other republican Indians had shortly 
before their battle with Alexander defeated both King Poros 
and the King of the Abhisaras. The Kathaians are described 
to have formed what in Hindu tactics is called salmta-vyuha 
or ' waggon formation ’ against Alexander, which presented 
a great difficulty to his soldiers. They fought very bravely 
and did not submit, although they were tremendously out- 
numbered. ^ Their men and women married by choice, and 
their women observed the practice of 8ati, According to 
Strabo, amongst them the handsomest man is choseii as 
Icing 

The ' Kathaians ’ have been restored by some scholars 
into the Sanskrit 'Kshatriyas’.® This restoration is untenable. 
First of all the forms of words which the Greek writers give 
are based on Sanskrit pronunciation, and Katha would be a 
Prakritic form, and, therefore, an exception. When the 
whole country (Punjab) used Sanskrit forms, it is unreasonable 
to take Kathai as based on a Prakrita form. Then it is 
questionable whether even from the Prakrita of Kshatriya we 
would get Kathai : w^e would get some word like Khattiya^ 
not Kathai. Again, we must not forget that for Kshatriya 
the very writers give Xathroi. Kathaia stands for the country 
of the Kathas and the Kathaioi for the Kafcha people, as already 
suggested by Hr. Jolly. 

Before reaching the Kathaians, Alexander had 
^ already encountered several independent 

Un-named Republics , 

Indian nations or republics, on the banks 
of the Eavi (Arrian, V. 21).^ 


^ See Arrian, Anabasis, V. 22. II A. p. 115. 

^ Arrian has a tendency to exaggerate the number of the Indians 
and tlieir casualties, to glorify Alexander. His figures should be 
always compared with those given by Curtius and Diodorus. 

^ Strabo, XV. 30. See McCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Classical Writers, p. 38. 

® McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexafider the Great, p. 347. 

^ VII, p. 15 (Intro.). See p, 60 and Chs. IX and XX 

on Kathas. 

® McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 116, n. 
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Sanbhiiti 


A little away from the Eavi with their capital at what 
. , ’ . the Greeks called Pimprama w^ere the 

■"Aurestai ■ ' , ' 

community spelt as Adrestair 

and Adrestae, European scholars have proposed to identify 
them with the famous AraUas, But philologically the equation 
is impossible. They may be identified with the AmMas of 
Panini (VI. 2. 100) and the Gana-pMlia {on P. IV. 2, 80).^ 

Adjoining the territory of the Kathaians there was the- 
Sanbhfiti Sophytes which M. SylvainL4vi 

has correctly identified with Saubhuti,^^' 
But it is not clear whether its ruler was an elected 
® king V or a regular monarch.^^ It seems more probable that 
it was republican.^2 jt jg found in a republican area with* 
republican associations and characteristics. The Gana-pdtha 
mentions Subhuta in the company of the people of Sankala.^®* 
Sankala, as we have seen above, was the capital of the republic 
of the Kathas. The Saubhuti State extended up to the Salt- 
Eange. Diodorus (XVII, 91) says that the cities subject to 
the sway of the Sopeithes ''were governed by laivs in the highest 
degree salutary ” and their political system teas one to admire 
"Beauty was held among them in the highest estimation.'' Further,. 

it follows that the inhabitants of these cities are generally held 
in higher estimation than the rest of their countrymen." As. 
amongst the Kathaians so amongst the Saubhutis men and 
women selected their own consort without reference to dowry*. 
They attached great importance to good looks. This practice 
was not peculiar to the constituion of the Kathas and the 
Saubhutis only. We find the republican Vrishnis also giving 
great importance to handsome presence in a republican leader.^^ 


» 11 ^ U ^ IMoe u which aUudes to the Capital! 

of the Arishtas. 

Journal Asiatique,YlTL. fl, 

Gf. pp. 71 and 72. 

The coin of the State struck after Alexander's invasion with 
a Greek head, probably meant to be that of Alexander or his repre- 
sentative, is struck in the national name Sophytes. McCrindle,. 
Alexander^ II A, 280 ; Bapson, 1.(7., 3, pi. I. 8. 

1^ Gana-pdtha on Panini, IV. 2. 75. 

1^ See Appendix A. 
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Amongst the Sanbliutis and the Kathas there was yet another 
reason for the observance of this rule. hi contracting 
marriage they do not seeJc an alliance with high birth^ hut maJce 
their choice by the loohs, for beauty in the children is a quality 
highly appreciated^ in the Sanbhhti and Katha 
States, public authority claimed the right to determine which 
of the babies born in the State were physically fit to be allowed 
to grow into citizens.^^ We need hardly recall here that 
this was also enjoined by the Spartan constitution. This- 
examination amongst the Kathas was made in the second month 
of the child (Strabo). 

Two city-states are further mentioned as republics by 
Arrian (Y. 24) but their names are not given. 

When Alexander reached the Hyphasis or Beas, he 
. heard that beyond that river the country 

A great Eepublic ^as ‘‘ exceedingly fertile and the inhabit 

I on the Beas tants were good agriculturists^ brave in 

war and living under an excellent system 
of internal government ; for the multitude was governed by the 
I * aristocracy^ tvho exercised their authority with justice and modera- 

tion- ’’ (Arrian, Bk. V. 25.)^® The description tallies with 
Kautilya’s Vdrttd-sastropajivinah, They were prosperous by 
agriculture and kept themselves ready for war, fully depending 
on their ow;n sword. It is unfortunate that the state has been 
left xmnamed. Actual government vested in what the Greeks- 
called an aristocracy. But their parliament consisted of five 
thousand reiuesentatives.^” The find-spot of Yaudheya coins 


“ Here they do not acknowledge and rear children according 
to the will of parents but as the officers entrusted with the medical 
inspection of infants may direct, for if they have remarked anything 
deformed or defective in the limbs of the child they order it to be 
killed.” — McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexandar the Greats p. 219, 
Cf, Dio. (p. 280). See Strabo, XV. 30, for the law of the Kathaians,. 
5 according to which the final order was pronounced by a magistrate, 

McCrindle, 1. 1, by Alexander, p. 121. 

“ All the country beyond Hupanis is allowed to be very fertile 
.... They mention also an aristocratical form of government consist- 
ing of five thousand Councillors each of whom furnishes the State 
^ with an elephant.” Strabo, XV. 87 (McCrindle, Ayicient India as 

i described in Classical Literature, p. 45). 
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siiggeMs tliat tMs state on, the Beas was probably 

of the Yaiidheyas.^^ Each member of parliament supplied 
one elephant to the state army. These Indians according to 
Arrian (V. 25), had elephants in greater number and of superior 
size and courage. As Alexander himself put it, the Macedo- 
nians had been '' wont to fight only against small numbers,”^® 
now for the first time ” they had to face really large 
armies. And they refused to move an inch forward amongst the 
nations whose very name, according to Alexander, filled his 
soldiers with terror.^® There was this unnamed Eepublio which 
covered the land on the other side of the Beas. There was also 
the great army of the hTanda waiting to give reception to the 
Macedonian, but the immediate cause of alarm was the inospect 
of meeting the republic beyond the river. Alexander's army 
'‘now began to lose heart” and "they began to hold con- 
ferences” where people " positively asserted that they would 
follow no further It was from the doors of the unnamed 
republic that the campaign of Alexander assumed the form of 
retreat. 

The large number of the members of their council is com- 
parable with the number of the Lichchhavi-pa?nx (p. 47). 

During this retreat Alexander came across a number 
of republics. In fact, all the States he 
Kshudrakas and met ou Ms way back, down the Indus and 
Malavas, and Sibis Indian frontier in Baluchistan, 

were republican. The most powerful 
amongst them were the Kshudrakas and the Mala vas. They 
are spelt by the Greeks as Oxydrakai and Malloi respectively. 
They were on the Hydaspes, by which the Greeks apparently 
mean the passage of the Jhelum after its union with the Chenab. 
The two states formed one league.^^ Arrian (YI. 4) says 
that they were the most numerous and war-like of the Indian 


Their dominions extended upto Saharanpur (Behat) %Yhere 
their coins were current; that is, they extended eastwards upto the 
frontiers of the Magadha empire. On their coins see J.B.O.B.S.y 
XXII, 59. 

p. 224. 

20 McCrindle, ibid,, p. 226. 

21 Arrian, Y. 25. See McCrindle, I, I, by Alexander, p. 121. 

22 Of, the Kshatriya-dvandva of the Kd^ikd on P,, lY. 2, 45. 
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^ nations ’ in tliose parts. Alexander first reached the nation 
called the Malloi. ” Hear the Malloi there were their republican 
friends called the Siboi,23 the Jdtakas and Patahjali 

know as the Si vis and the Saibyas.^'^ The Malloi are called 
a race of independent Indians (Arrian, ¥1. 6} ; their cities were 
along the Chenab and their capital was near the Eavi. It was 
in the siege of the capital or one of the cities of the Malloi that 
Alexander nearly lost his life. Owing to the unity of the 
league, the Greek writers could not decide whether Alexander's 
narrow escape relates to the city of the Malloi or to that of the 
Oxydrakai. The strength of the army as given by Curtius, 
was 1 , 00 , 000 . ''The Macedonians lost their heart at the pros- 
peet of meeting this army,'' When the Macedonians found 
that they had still on hand a fresh war in which the most wardilce 
nations in all India would he their antagonists^ they were struch 
loith an unexpected terror^ and began again to upbraid the Hng in 
the language of sedition,"^^ These Indians were regarded by 
the soldiers as fierce nations " who would not let them pro- 
ceed without drawing their blood. The fear of the Macedonians 
was well justified and is attested by the account of the personal 
calamity of Alexander and the lamentations which followed 
(II A, pp. 241-42). 

The Greek writers with their palpable desire to magnify 
the glory of Alexander^^ would make us believe that the 


Curtius, IX. 4. There was no king amongst them, only the 
citizens filled the highest offices (Diodorus, XVII. 96). 

^ J., VI. 480 ; Kielhorn, II. 282. The Jdtakas find them connect- 

ed with Sovii'a {IV. 401), i.e., they then occupied the same locality 
where the Greeks encountered them. In the age of the Jdiahas they 
had been monarchical. For their republican coin, and subsequent 
migration, see Ch, XVIII. Patanjali treats Mhi as the name of 
a country or state ('yisAu?/^). 

Curtius, Bk. IX, Ch. IV ; McCrindle, I. 7. by Alexander, p. 234. 

“ Many fictions also have been recorded by historians concerning 
this accident, and Fame, receiving them from the original inventors, has 
preserved them to our own day, nor will she cease to transmit the false- 
hoods to 07ie generation after another P Arrian, Bk. VI, Ch. 11. 

“ Fame is never brought to a clearness in tvhich facts can be seen- 
as they are. They are all magnified tvhen she trayismits them. Even 
our (Alexander’s) own glory though resting 07i a solid basis, is more 
indebted for its greatness to rumour than to reality,^' McCrindle, 7. 7. by 
Alexander, p. 223. > 
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Kslmdrakas and the Malavas were crushed and anniMlated by 
Alexander. But Pataiijali discloses a different story. The 
former mentions the league as living, and one of them, the 
Kshudrakas, being victorious.^’^ The Macedonian writers them- 
selTes describe and admit their existing importance after the 
war. The two ‘nations^ sent -'hundred ambassadors who 
all rode in chariots and were men of uncommon stature and of 
a very dig-m hearing. Their robes were of linen embroidered 
with im wrought gold and purple,'' '' The godSj they said, were 
the authors of their submission wnd not fear," They were proud 
of their ''liberty which for so many ages they had preserved 
inviolate’’. Alexander, who was very vindictive against all 
those who had opposed him, in spite of the personal suffering 
to which he had been subjected by these opponents, treated 
the ambassadors with uncommon hospitality. "He gave 
orders for the preparation of a splendid banquet to which he 
invited the ambassadors.”- • • -"Here a hundred couches of 
gold had been placed at a small distance of each other, and 
these were hung round with tapestry curtains which glittered 
with gold and purple ” (Curtius, Bk. IX, Ch. 7).^® Alexander 
entertained them with shows at which wine flowed. And the 
" ambassadors were dismissed to their several homes ” (Ch. 8),®^ 
All this does not read like the description of a crushed enemy, 
but rather of one whose subordinate alliance was welcomed by 
Alexander after he had tested their valour. Alexander had 
not only to secure his rear in his retreat but had also to pacify 
and render confident the ' seditious ’ Macedonians. 

That they existed before the time of Katyayana as a league 
is proved by his vdrttiJca and the comments of Patanjali on 
Panini Khandilcddibhyascha (IV. 2. 45). The league did not 
exist in the time of Panini as he does not provide a form for 
their united army. Katyayana supplied this, and removed 
what he found in his time a deficiency. > 


Patanjali on P., V. 3, 52 ; Kielhorn, II, 

p. 412. 

McCrindle, 1,1. by Alexander, pp. 248-51. 

Weber p, 222, n,) misunderstood the whole discussion 

and puts the cart before the horse when he says that Api^ali regarded 
their armies as united and that therefore his successor Panini lived 
after the union, i,e„ after Alexander. But both Katyayana and 
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CiirtiuH says tliat to lead the iimted arroy a brave warrior 
of the Ksliiiflraka>s was selected, and that he was an experienced 
.general (Bk, IX, ' Ch. 4). 

It is important to notice the compositioii of th^^ 
lambassadors who had come to conclude peace with Alexander 


Fatanjali arc supplying the very want whicli arises on account of 
Panini^s rule — a rule composed at a time when there %vas no such 
union, xlpisali gives no rule for the special case and the grammarian 
who composed the verses quoted by Patanjali is applying a rule of 
Apisali which had no reference to the Kshudi'aka-Malavas. The rule 
of Apii^ali (along with his examples versus is cited 

■on the tadanta formula, which did not provide for the exclusive 
formation The aiithoiv of the verso, 

by Ills process, was showing the w^ant for the mrf®a of Katyayana 
which he finally summarizes in the last line of the second verse. 
This is made perfectly clear by the comments of Patanjali and 
his own summary in introducing the vdrttika. If this exceptional 
rule had been anticipated before Katyayana’s time either by Apisali 
or any one else, Katyayana would not have claimed the correction, 
•as he does by his vdrttika. The wdiole passage in quoted here for the 
convenience of those wdio may care to follow the discussion in the 
♦original.* The net result is that the league of the Ivshudraka-Malavas 
•did not exist in the time of Pamni, though they themselves evidently 
existed, and that the league w^as a living institution in the time of 
Katyayana and that of Patanjali. The organization thus evidently 
^outlived the Mauryan empire. 

* II V II ^ II II 

q3?I^ 

I — i p., iv. 2. 44.] 

“ jfmrfsfr ^ i [p., iv. 2. 39.] 

JT ^ nmij; 1 ^ =^r 

-Tn 5 i?Tf^ I I rr 1 q;r%- 

?raf u araira i 

?T Hgg:: II ? 11 ” — [p., 1.1.72.] 

qRiio?i?r 11 

TTq cifi 11 

" ?i5£rr \ ’ 
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from tlie two republics. These were the leading men represent 
ing their cities and provinces. “J^rom the Oxydrakai came ifi^ 
leading men of their cities and their provincial governors, 
They were '‘ entrusted with full powers to conclude a treaty 
The representatives of the Malloi are reported to have said, 
that ''they were attached more than others to freedom and auto- 
nomy^ and their freedom had been preserved intact from the time: 
of Dionysius''^^ {hj whom the Greeks probably meant Baiarama).. 

It may be noted that the good features and fine, tall pliy- 
sique of these free Indians are particularly noticed by the- 
Macedonian writers. The point is important on the question of 
the ethnology of Indian republics which we shall consider- 
later (Ch. XXI). 

• The Malavas were apparently on the lower course of the* 
Jhelum after its union with the Chenab, while the Kshudrakas; 
occupied the higher regions.^^ 

I 1 

I 3T^5|«Tf 3Tr%?rqq; i 
“ ^?rr?rt gr ” 

3T^^r I 1 U HI 

ii 

“ HIH^ tl II” 

3T«RI ’i^rSR HIWH ^1% I. 

cr?^fHT% I H^i^T^qsTi ir#i% i ng h^jhih h fra i 

Ultra i it# ¥rg#i|; cT^rcrraiHrffH i 

f iqf^g HHr% r gnqgHH hihh fT% i> 

II 

3T^qj?;5T i %Hr %?[:i> 

Wi W I (i 

— Kielhorn, VoL II, pp. 280-81. 

Arrian, Bk. VI., Ch. 14 ; McOrindle, Alexander, p. 154. 

Ibid, 

^■2 See the view of V. Smith on the location, J,B,A,S,, 1903^ 
p. 685. 
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Alexander met in the neighbonrliood of the last two re- 
rh& A^ra-Srenk P'tihlics the Agsinae,®® who had mustered 
an army, if we believe Diodorus, of 
40,000 foot and 3,000 horse. '' They barricaded their narrow 
-“Streets, fought with great vigour, so that Alexander in pressing 
iihe attack lost a few Macedonians/’®^ 

According to Curtius when those brave fellows could not 
further resist the odds, they made, what -we know now as 
Eajput,V auliaf of their wives and children into the flames by 
-setting fire to their houses.®^ 

European scholars have proposed their identification 
with the Arjunayanas.®® But this is unacceptable on philo- 
logical grounds. The name is a composite of two words, 
and j^fwL And the main word is found in Kautilya in the list 
of republics which did not call their president Raj an and which 
were martial.®’^ There the form &reni only appears ; the mem- 
ber Agra shows that there were probably more than one unit 
in the (p. 56). 

The next republic mentioned by the Greeks was that of 

Ambashthas the Ambashthas, spelt as Sambastai and 
Abastanoi.^^ ''They loere a people in- 
ferior to none inlndia, either ior numbers or for bravery I' Their 
form of government was democratic Their army consisted 
of 60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry and 500 chariots. “ They had 
elected three generals renowned for their valour and military 
:skill.”®» 

Alexander made peace with them having received fifty of 
the foremost citizens who had come as ambassadors '' under the 
belief that they would be treated with all proper courtesy”. 
It is stated by Diodorus that the embassy was sent on the 


On the identification of this name see p. 66 above. 

Diodorus,' Bk. XVII, Gh. 96 ; McCrindle, Alexander ^ p. 285. 
Curtins, Bk. IX, Oh. 4 ; McOrindle, AZeajander, p. 232. 

' Ihid.^ p. 367. At that time the Arjunayana State does not 
^appear to have existed. It is unknown up to Patanjali, and to the 
Mahdhhdrafa which notices all other republican peoples of the locality 
•we have been dealing with (see Sabhd-Parvan, LII. 14-15). 

See discussion above (p. 53). 

Diod., XVII. 102 ; McCrindle, Alexander, p. 292. 

Curtius, Bk, IX, Ch, 8 ; McCrindle, Alexander, p. 252, 
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Ambaslitiias' liaving adopted the advice of their eiders 'not 
to fight’''. This probably indicates democratie 

constitution allowed an Upper House of Elders. 

The Anibashthas as a political community are mentioned 
by Patahjali and Maliablmraia^^ The Puranas say that 
Ambashtha of the House of Aila founded a dynasty in the- 
Punjab.^^ The Puranas in giving the early account know 
them as a monarchical people, The change in their constitution 
thus was from monarchy to republic like the change in that 
of the Sibis (p. 62). The Puranas say the same about the 
YaudheyaSj that they toOj along witli the Ambashthas, were 
monarcliicaL But the later monumental history of the 
Yaudheyas is the history of a republican peoxfie. The Piiranie 
data therefore must refer to the: origins 

The next "independent nation” was the Xathroi. This,, 

... , , . restored' into Sanskrit, will be Kshaiiriya,. 

As I have said above, they arci identical 
with the rex>ublic which bore the i)rox)er name ' KsliaUmja ’ as 
in the AHlia-^dstm. Kautilya places tliem together with the 
Frenis and here also we find the JSrenis as neighbours to the 
Kshattriyas. As already suggested, the SlndM Khaiiri caste/ 
seems to be their modern representative. According to the 
division of Kautilya they did not have a king-consul.^® 

The Ossadioi were also an ' independent nation ’ according 
. to Arrian.^^ ‘No other writer inentions. 

them. Their proposed identification with 
the Yaudheyas (by Cunningham)^® is untenable on philological 

On Panini, IV. 1. 170 ; c/, KdsiJcdf pp. 292-93. Patanjali 
treats AinhasMha as the name of a country or state, and its inliabitants. 
lie calls Aynhaskihyas, 

SaMd'Farvan^ Cli. XXXII, verses 7-9, where they are placed 
along with the Malavas. See also Panini, VIII. 3. 97. 

Pargiter, JM.A^S,, 1914:, p. 277. 

4^ The people who were to the south of the Ambashthas arc 
called Sodrai by the Greek writers (McCrindle, Alexander , p. 293). 
These Sindln people are identified by Lassen (Ind. Alt., II. 144, 177)’ 
with Sudras. But the form brings it nearer tlie Satidras (Saudrayanas) 
of the Gp. on P., IV. 2. 4. 

43 aJ., XI, p. 370. 

44 Arrian, Bk. VI, Ch. 15 ; McCrindle, Alexander^ p. 156 ; Strabo,* 
Bk. XV, Ch. 34. 

45 Cunningham, A.SM,,Yoh XIV, p. 140. 
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grounds. They 'seem to be,- as suggested by ¥. de Saint-Martin 
(McGrindle, Alemnder^ p, 166, w-.}, identical with the Vasatis of” 
the MaMhMrata {Sabha^ MI. 15) who appear there as neigh- 
bors of the Kshndrakas and the Malavas and in a group com- 
mencing with the i^mbashthas. Katyayana and Patahjali 
mention the ‘country of the Vasatis ' along with that of the 
Sibis (on P., IV. 2. 52). The GanapdtJia (on P., IV. 2. 53) places 
them in the group commencing with the republican Edjam/m 
(Ch. XVIII). -' 

It is not certain whether the next state had a regal or 
Mtisicani popular constitution. Alexander's com- 

panions admired their constitution and 
laws. “They regard the excessive pursuit of any art, as war 
for instance and the lilce, as wickedness " (Strabo, XV. 34}. 
The realm was reported to be the most opulent in In^a.^® The 
citizens took their meals in common, a practice also mentioned 
in the AtJiarva Veda,^’^ They did not recognise the institution 
of slavery (Strabo, XV^ 34). It is possible to recover the name 
of this free people from our literature. The identification, 
proposed by Lassen,^® with the Mushikas cannot stand. The 
Musliikas were below the Sahya or the Vindhyas.^^ MousiJcanosr 
seems to stand for what we have in the KdHJcd (p. 313, on P., IV.. 
2. 80), as MticJiuJcama to denote the proper name of a country 

McCrindle, Ancmit India as described in Classical I/iieraiurer 

p. 41. 

^ ^ ^ \ I r I ^ j 

^ 3Tr R w 1 sTTRr 

^ * * . i . J 

^ ^ J ^ r. 

I • V • • • u \ \ \ ^ \ H — ^ n 

"‘Following your leader, of (the same) mind, do ye not hold 
yourselves apart ! Bo ye come here, co-operating, going along the 
same wagon-pole, speaking agreeably to one another I I render you 
of the same aim, of the same mind. 

“ Identical shall be your drink, in common shaU be your share 
of food I I yoke you together in the same traces ....** 

—Bloomfield, S.B.E,, VoL XLII, p. 134. 

McCrindle, IIA., p. 157 n. 

Jayaswal, Hatliigumphd Inscription of the Emperor Khdravelxt^. 
J.B.OM.S., Vol. IV, p. 376 ; P.I., XX. 71. 
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word is corrti)t m the 
printed Gampdtha, hut the KdsiM reading is supported hy 
Vardhamana in his Gana-Batna-Mahodadhi^^ (IV. 285) who gives 
it on the authority of ^akatahgaja. Another reading seems to 
have been {Qoxxwpt ^ucMJcama, G,B*M-<, p. 174). 

[The neighhonringstates of Sambos and the Presti (prob- 
ably the Prasthalas ot tlie MaJidbhdmta^^) are also described 
as Mngdoms.] 

The city of ' the nation called Brachmanoi ’ (Arrian, 

Brachmanoi ’ Biodorns, XVII, GII), also Hicn- 

tioned as the ‘ country of the Brachmans ' 
0io., XVII, GUI) was next reduced by Alexander. This seems 
to have been identical with what Patahjah calls BrdhmanaJcv 
■ndma Janapadah (11, p. 298) ‘the country {Bt2iite) called Brdh- 
-manalca \ Janapada here is in the same sense as in Panini and 
•on the coins, Le,, a politically self-contained country or a state. 
The Greek idea of the identity of tribe and state is so strong 
that on account of the existence of a state the citizens are 
turned into a tribe as in the cases of all other independent 
cities and states in the Punjab and Sind, while Indian autho- 
rities, contemporary with the states in question, treat their 
names as derived from ‘ countries c.^., Panini (IV. I. 168-77). 
In other words, the Indian view is territorial, not tribal. « 

This little republic showed great spirit and patriotism, and 
was esj^ecially marked down for revenge by Alexander. ‘ These 
philosophers,' says Plutarch in the biography of Alexander 
<LIX) referring to the city of the Brahmins (McCrindle, IIA., 
p. 306) ‘gave him no less trouble than the mercenaries, be- 
cause they reviled the princes who declared for him and en- 
couraged the free states to revolt from his authority. • On this 
:account he hanged many of them. ' 

To the south of the above there was the state of Patala 
Patala delta of the Indus. Before xilexander 

arrived, the whole community had migrated 
to avoid submission.^This preference for migration to submission 


Ed. by Bhimasena, 1898 (Allahabad), p. 174. 

The Greeks were evidently rendering MauchikarnL The change 
of ch into 5 is regular in their renderings. 

Sdbhd-Barvan, Ch. XIV. 
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was a settled practice amoiigst smaller Indian republics*. 
The VrisbiiiSy according to tbe Jafate and the IlaMhlidrata^. 
left Matbura and went to Dvaraka wben pressed by Jarasandba*. 
Tbe movements of tlie Sibis from the Punjab to Eajputana and 
of the Malavas from the Punjab to Malwa were probably results 
of similar circumstances. In the constitution of Patala their 
ruler was called Moeres.^^ It is evidently identical with the 
derivative of Mum of the Ganapdtlia (P., IV. 1. 151), wliich 
Vardhamana in his Gana-Ratna-Maliodadlii (III, 209,) takes as. 
a ruler-designation. Curtins treats him as a monarch, a con- 
fusion which seems to have been occasionally made by these 
writers. Biodorus, on the other hand, gives the constitution 
of the state in these words i A city of great note with a political 
constitution drawn on the same line as the Spartan for m this 
community the command in toar vested in t%vo hereditary Icings 6f 
two different houses while a Council of Elders ruled the tohole 
state with Paramount autho7'ity.'’^^ 

The Patala of the Macedonians has been identified witk 
Haiderabad (Sind), whose ancient name is still remembered aa 
Potalpuri,^^ It seems to be the Patana of the Ganapdilm 
(on P., lY. 1. 14) and the Patanaprastha ‘ a Vahika town ^ of 
Patahjali (P., Y. 2. 104). 

With Patala the chapter of Hindu states closes in the* 
history of Alexander. There were some minor communities- 
on the frontier of Baluchistan which it would not be accurate*- 
to describe as Indian. 

Some of the states treated ambiguously by the Greeks^ 
were very likely We have al- 

States^amb^guously ready Seen a few of this class. The state 

of Phegelas is probably another of them.®^ 
The name has been taken by scholars to he identical with the 
Sanskrit Bhagala, in view of the Ganapatha's Bhagdla,^’^ "which 
comes along with the repuhlican Traigartas. Alexander 'si 
Phegelas occupied the same region. Another such state wa^ 


Curtius, Bk. Ch. 8 ; McGrindle, p. 256, 

McCrindle, Alexaiid&r, p. 296 ; Diodorus, Bk. XYII, Ch. CIY 
McCrindle, Alexander^ p. 356. 

McCrindle, Alexander, pp. 121, 221, 281, 

57 OnP., lY. 2. 80. 
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':,^2 

that of the Glausai or Glauhanikoi^^ iATii&n)y^^ appear to be 
repnblican. They are identical with the GlmieMMyanaMs of 
the KaHka^ 

The major portion of the Punjab and Sind which came 
under the survey of the Greek writers, shows only two or three 
monarchies, the important ones of which w-ere the kingdoms 
of Poros and the Abhisaras. Otherwise the whole country was 
republican. This is also evident from Plutarch’s (LX) account 
about Poros.^® ‘‘ Alexander then not only reinstated Poros 
in his kingdom with the title of Satrai>, but added a large 
province to it, subduing the inhabitants whose form of govern- 
ment was the republieanY'^'^ 

Alexander’s raid and retreat did not cover the whole 
of the Punjab. There was stiil the valley of the Sutdej and 
that of the Boas to be traversed. The republics in those 
regions are to be recovered only from Indian literature. The" 
Yandheyas mi the Arattas were in those regions, and so were 
also probably some of the republics mentioned in the 
Kdiihd which draws on ancient literature, the 
the 6opdlams$ the Kdundtbrisas {EdsiM^ .P-? AL 3. 114, p. 456). 


McCiindle, Alexander ^ p. 111. Glaukanikoi accordiag to 
Aristoboulos, according to Ptolemy. 

On P., IV. 3. 99. 

Not to be identified with Paurava^ but with the derivative of 
Pura of the Gancipdtha on Panini, IV. 1. 151 which is given in the list 
of the Punjab and Sind ruling designations. Consult also Vardhamana 
iG.R.M.) on the word. 

McCrindle, Alexander ^ p. 308. 



CHAPTEE IX 

Constitutional Survey of the Hindu Republics 
in Greek Writers 

la the above ^siirvey it would have been noticed that we 
^ have various constitutions. This shows 

that the constitutions were adjusted to 
the particular needs and circumstances cf the people composing 
the states. We have for instance, the democracy of the 
Ambash^has. The democracy cf the Ambhashthas had a Second 
House composed of elected elders. They elected their generals 
also. Apparently every man in the community had direct 
franchise, the Greeks calling the constitution a democracy. 

Then we have the Kshudrakas and Malavas who had no 
' king ’ consul as they sent 100 or 150 representatives to nego- 
tiate the treaty of peace. Evidently their constitution would 
not allow power to vest in one man or a small body of men. 
It is noteworthy that the two armies elected a common generaL 

Passing to the constitution of the Kathaians or the Kathas 
we find an elected 'king'. In this state 
children were born to their parents as 
citizens first and individuals afterwards, 
the state deciding as to which of the prospective citizens were 
perfect in 'limbs and features ' and which of them should he 
allowed to grow into manhood (Diodorus, XCI). The Saubliuta 
constitution was similar. In these states, man was really a 
political animal. The individual existed for the state. To 
secure the life of the group, the individual sacrificed himself 
and his sentiments as father and mother. Probably it was due 
to this law that the Katha philosox)hers glorified a child 
(jSTachiketas), offered to Death by his father, as attaining im- 
mortality. 

The constitution, like that of Patala, which provided for 
the election of a ' king ’ consul, was what Kaut/lya calls a 
Edja-sabdm Samglia. a republic which recognized the title of 
Rdjan^ Such elected 'kings' also obtained amongst the 

^ It was probably a constitution of this sort which prevailed 
amongst the Kunindas, a state whose coins were struck in the name 
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LielieWiavis. The elected king was not necessarily the leader 
of the army. Amongst the Lichchhawis, the leadership of the 
army vested in another elected chief called Senapati (General). 
An elected ‘ long ’ president was the feature of the ^akyan 

< 50 BStitution as well. 

In tlie constitution of the Patalas the '' Council of Eiders 
1 . ruled. They had two so-called ^ Idngs/ 

Second Chamber _ t ^ ^ 

hereditary in two families, for the pur- 
poses of command in war only. Hereditary ‘ royal ' families 
in republican bodies are also mentioned in the MaMbJidraia*^ 
Tbe Patala ‘ kings ’ were responsible to the Cotmcil which in 
turn was probably elected by the whole community, it being 
:a democracy. Here we haye in the Patala constitution a 
mixture of aristocracy and democracy. The ultimate political 
.authority in all these cases rested with the or Samglia. 

As to the executiye authority in these rejjublics, it was in 
.r, some constitutions delegated to a Second 

, Chamber or the House of Elders, while in 

•others there are mdications that it remained with the general 
^ana or Parliament. According to the Greek writers the 
•Council of Elders at Patala had the supreme authority, and the 
Ambashthas listened to the advice of their Elders. The MaJid- 
Mdrata says that the chief difficulty in the Gana constitution 
is to keep a resolution of theirs secret, because their number 
is large. It is therefore urged that the matters of policy 
(mantra) should not be discussed by the whole Gana and that 
the state policy should remain in the hands of the Leaders.® 

of the king and the political community. Their king is always 
mentioned there as ‘ Amoghahhnti/ " Of unfailing 'pTosperUyf and the 
same appellation appears for centuries (150 B.C. to 100 A.C.). This 
•was an official title, and not a personal name (as wrongly interpreted 
by numismatists. V. Smith, C.C.J.ill., V 161, 3 67). The 

leaders of the (?ana of the Eaulindas (spelt also as Kauninda) are 
mentioned by V. Mihira, Br. S., IV. 24 ) ; XIV. 

30, 33. Ptolemy has Kulindrine ; the Vishnu P., Kulinda and the 
Mdrhandeya P., Ivaulinda. Cunningham, C.A.J., 71. Their coins 
are found between Ambala and Saharanpur. Their proposed identifi- 
cation with ‘ Kunets ’ (wdiich ought to be Kanets) of the Simla hilis 
iA,S.B., EIV, p. 126) is doubtful. 

2 Ch. XIV below. 

® Ch. XIV below. 
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One set of tlie corns of tlie Yandheyas is struck in the name of 
the Mantra-dhafas~ 2 iii[x 6 ,-t^ wMIe otlier coins are struck 

simply in tlie name of tke Gana. Mantra-dharas mean tke 
Council wMck was vested with, the authority of 'mantra or 
policy. The officers called the chiefs or leaders of the Ga'na 
thus formed the Executive Body or the Cabinet. The Eldera 
formed another body. They were like 2 b Second Eouse, They 
had varying powers according to individual constitutions. 
Amongst the Patalas, they were for all purposes the Govern- 
ment, In the Ambhaslitha SamgJia they were not so. They 
were like the Vriddhas mentioned in the MahabTidrata who 
advised on matters of mutual subordination and correct deal* 
ings, etc. (Ch. XIV). The Vriddhas ox Elders worn not neces- 
sarily people old in age, though primarily age might have been 
the qualiflcation. TIolo Mahabharata has the expression ' Elders 
by Jcnowledge^' he., by merit. Evidently one was elected an 
elder on merit. 

The discussion in the MaMblidrata implies that some 
Ga'^vas ox Parliament did reserve in their owm hands the exe- 
cutive policy and did not delegte it to their council or cabinet^ 
as it says that the system is a weak point in the Gana consti- 
tution. Probably non-delegation of execui ive power was more 
general a trait than delegation. The Ambashthas and the 
Kshudraka-Malavas seem to have had such constitxitions. The 
democracies seem to have followed the non-delegation system. 
The government of the city-states in the Punjab is taken by the 
Greek writers to have been as a rule democratic. '' At last 
after many generations had come and gone^ the sovereignty ^ it is 
saidj was dissolved and democratic governmenls were set in the 
cities'' (Diodorus, III. 38).** "Host of the cities adopted the 
democratic form of government, though some retamed the hinglyy 
until the invasion of the country by ‘ Alexander ’ {ibid,, 39).^ 

The states wherein the Greeks found Executive Power 


Aristocratic 

democracy 

aristocratic. 


held by a few families on hereditary 
principle, although the rulers were sub- 
ject to a Gana, they have described as 
In fact they were a mixed constitution which 


may be called for want of a better term, aristocratic democracy. 


^ McCrindle, Megasthenes, 


® Ibid,, p. 40. 
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Take for example, tlie state on tlie other side of the Hux^aBis 
(Beas). This had a Ga^yham Parliament of 5,000 members. Yet 
it was called an aristocracy : for the multitude was govern- 
ed by the aristocracy, who exercised their authority with 
justice and moderation’'. It was according to the Greek view 
a% excellent system of internal government The of 

5,000 was not a (h'rect assembly, for only those were entitled 
to sit tliere who furnished the state with an elephant. This 
was the qualiflcation, and a seat in the was based on 
qualification. The population was composed of ‘good agri- 
culturists, and men brave in war’. Every agriculturist and 
•every fighter could not have afforded an elephant. But every 
.agriculturist and fighter presumably must have been represent- 
ed. Evidently the elephant men represented the ‘ no elephant ’ 
men. To the class of this mixed type belonged also the Patala 
constitution. The hereditary ‘ kings ’ were under the complete 
control of the House of Elders. It was an aristocracy in form 
but democracy in siurit. 


The large number of the Gana or Parliament of 5,000 

Large Parliamonta witbout 

parallel in Indian literature. The JdtaMs 
describe Yaisali, the capital of the Lichchhavis, as having 7,707 
kinglets irdjuJcas). These rulers were composed of both rich 
and poor sorts who used to gather in the usual assembly in the 
House of Law on the call of tocsin. Probably all of them did 
not attend as they do not do in modern Parliaments. 


Hindu literature calls such aristocratic element of Gana, 
a Kula’^ (literally, ‘ family ’). The MaM- 
hliarata treats ‘ the Kulas of rajas ’ as 
belonging to the class of gamas. The 
Artha-8dstra refers to the raja-kulas, ‘ ruling Kulas ' or ‘ Kulas 
•of rajas ’ as being of the nature ot Samghas {SarngJia-dharmins^ 
p. 328). The hereditary ‘ kings V of the Patalas would come 
under the descrix>tion of the Kula-^Sum^a, The law^-books 
always treat Knlas as distinct from Ganas and both come therein 


« IIA,, p. 121 ; MegastJmieSy p, ^!, 

Asahaya commenting on Ndrnda, I. 7, defines hula as controlled 
iov managed) by a few people On 

4jriMidrd compare the verb pra’^gruh^^ %o hold ^ 
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side by side.^ Gcma, therefore, piire and Ksimple, had no heredi- 
tary principle and teehiiically^ w^ nature of democracy. 

Often there was a mixture of the two, and pure Knlas were 
rare, Tim distinction was in later times ignored.^ The Jainas 
who founded their religious Gam^s also founded religious Ktdas}^ 
This Kula however was a misnomer, as the founders were cele- « 
bates and no hereditary principle could be followed. In pure 
Kula States ' supreme rulership ' -went by turns to the few 
{Kidesu 2 )aeli(diekddM^^^ 

We have concluded this brief constitutional survey of 

Cl It re n t\ se Bepublics. Blit let us not part wdth 

^Eepublicr chaxitcr of our republican polity lyith- 

out a few words on their general culture. 
Philostratus in the Life of AppoUojiius of Tymia gives the in- 
formation that the Bophol of Alexander were the Oxydracse- and 
that in the time of Appollonius (about 40 AXJ,) they were 
regarded as ‘rather dabblers in philosoi)hy than philosophers’. 
It seems that the Kshudrakas in Alexander’s time 
were noted for their pliilosopMc wisdom and were called the 
wise, 'sharp-wiUecV (Sophai). Similarly the Katlias are famous 
in Indian literature for their XJpanishadic philosophy and Vedie 
learning. They wmre followers of the Krishna Yajurveda, their 
edition of that Veda, the KdthaJca SamJdtd, has come down to 
nur times. In Patahjali’s time, the Katha recension was the 
ruling authority, it was recited in every town as he says in 
his Malidbhdshpad^ Their law-book, the KdthaJca-Dharma-SMra, 
was also well known, and is believed to bave been the basis of 
the Vishnu-smriti, Their name in Hindu literature will live 
as long as the Upanishads live and the Yajiirveda lives. Like- 
wise the i;)hilosox)liy of the Vrishni leader and that of his cousin 
]7emi are national beliefs to the present day. The Sakyas, 

^ Vlmmltrodmja, quotations at pp. 11 and 40, 

® Katyayana: If \ {Vlrcmiitrodaija, 

■p. 426). “ The assembly (or body .corporate) o£ Kiilas is called 
Gana.’^ 

Bee PaMdvaUs edited by .Dr. Hoernie in Ind. Ant., VoL XX, 

p. 847. 

Angidtara-Nikdya, 58. 1 (Vol. Ill, p. 76). Sec discussion on 

p. 79. 

On P., IV. 3. 101. 
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aithoiigli they ceased to exist by the fourth century B.C., had 
bequeathed the greatest religion to the world. Free consti* 
tutions seem to have given rise to free philosophies. Philosophy 
politics and military training did not combine to develop a. 
non-human type of humanity. The republics were noted for 
their love of music. Arrian (VI. 3) calls these Indians whom 
Alexander met, ' lovers of dance and song The musical 
leanings of the Vrishnis are familiar to us from Sanskrit 
literature. The Harivamsa describes their ball and picnic 
(Ghs. 146-47).^^ The Artha-^dstra (XI, p. 376) supposes- 
disputation {IcalaJia), on Vidyd and SUpa (‘ science ’ and ‘ art 
to be a well-known weakness in the republics. 

It has been noticed as in the case of the Sikhs that belief 
and polity exercise a tremendous influence in moulding the 
physical features of man. The republican polity of this country 
is another illustration of this curious law of nature. The Greeks 
testify to the handsome looks and dignified bearing of the 
Kshudrakas and Malavas, the Saubhutas and the Eathas .. 
The remarks of the Buddha who compared the handsome 
Lichchhavis to a company of gods^® go to prove the same. 
Krishna in the if is reported to have alluded to the 

handsome presence of certain Vrishni leaders as a political 
asset.^® It seems that the republicans consciously paid attention 
to physical culture. This the Saubhutas and the Kathas even 
enforced by the laws of their constitutions.^^ The disappear-* 
ance of that physique in the land of the Lichchhavis which 
excited the admiration of the Buddha, is parallel to the decline 
of physique in modern Hellas, Features also seem to be 
amenable to what Aristotle called the Queen of Sciences. 


McCrindle, I./, by Alexander^ p. 136. (Every nation regards 
the singing of every foreign nation as ‘ wild It is true now ; it was 
true 22 centuries ago.) 

B, Mitra, Indo-Aryaris, Vol. I, pp. 430-42. 

** Let those of the Bhikkhns who have never seen the Tavatimsa. 
gods, gaze upon tins company of the Lichchhavis, behold this company 
of the Lichchhavis, compare tins company of the Lichchhavis — even 
as the company of Tavatimsa gods.** Oldenberg and Bhys Davids,. 

YoL XI, p. 32. 

See Appendix A. 

See on the Madras, p. 82 n. 



CHAFTEE X 

Technical Hindu Constitutions 

(from a. 1000 B,0,) 

Gana and Kula^ as seen above, were two main divisions of 
the Sarngha states. Between them there were various techni- 
cal classes of constitutions. Terms for them which have come 
■down to us and their details, as far as I have been able to col- 
lect, I propose to set forth below. Let us take the oldest first. 

The Bhaujya constitution is noticed by the Aitereya 
JBrahmana?- We get some light on this 
Bhaiijya constitution constitution from an unexpected quarter. 

The Pali Canon^ enumerates careers open 
ho a Kulapuita, Amongst these, next to the king-consul, we 
have BaUhika and PettaniJca. ASoka in his inscriptions, equates 
'Bhoja with Eathika or Eashtrika.® The commentary on the 
A^guUara Nihaya explains the Pettanika as being hereditary 
leadership (Sdpateyya), come down from forefathers.^ The 
Eashtrikas and Bhojakas or Bhojas as opposed to Pettanil^as 
apparently ^ meant non-hereditary leadership. Sdpateyymn 
leadership suggests that in each case there were more than one 
leader. The Mahdbhdrata also in its list of different classes of 
:rulers mentions Bhoja as a class (Sdnti, Ch. LXYII, 54).^ 

1 Ait Br„ VIII, 14.— %% % % 

... I 

qR m qR qr %qfq %qTqi%- 

o 

qfq qi qrqqirqM^^^, qrq qr ijrqwwqRq, % qi 

q^qiffqq^ qi^Fd l AhguUara Nikdya,Pt,lIl,p,76, 

^ Rock Series Pz’oclamations V and XIII, u^qRR R^feqjqqrqq^R 
"q qifq3t% eiq^iqr (Girnar, V.) ; RT^fqfqFf%g, ShalibazgarU, XIII ; see 
dayaswal, “ Places and Peoples in Anoka’s Inscriptions,’’ J.d., LXII, 
1933, pp, 127-28. 

^ '^iqq^q? Anguttarai TLI, Indices, p. 456; again 

3^1%;, commentary at p. 300. 
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To ihm interpretation I am also led by KMravela’s inscriptioii 
wliicli describes tlie EdsUrihas md as collective 

bodi<3S witb paraphernalia of sovereignty.® Later inseriidions. 
have Bhcjas and Maha-Blicjas which signify higher and ordinary 
classes of leaders. Sovereignty rested in the Bhoj a leaders.. 
The constitution itself was doAled BMujy a as in the 
BrdJimancL It is noteworthy that the Bhojas so called after 
their rulers, appear in later literature as a sub-division of the 
Yadavas whose earlier history we find as a league of two re- 
publics, called the AndhaJca-Vrishiis (pp. 36-39). Sow accord- 
ing to the Aitareya BraJimana, the Satva.ts, which is the ancient 
name for the Yadavas, were one of the peoples who observed 
file Bhaujya cxmBtitiition. 

That this constitution prevailed in Eastern India also is- 
probable on account of the reference in the Pali Canon, which 
as a rule, does net deal with institutions of Western India. 

Owing to their special constitution a people in Western 
India acquired the name Bhojas. This is probably a case 
where a community is formed on account of its political con- 
stitution. The i\ndhaka-Vrishnis were in the Peninsula of 
Katliiawad. The name Bhoja still survives in modern caste- 
name BhojaJca who are found in the Indian state (Cutch) in the 
Kathiawad Agency.’ Gujarat is one of the most ancient seats 
of Bhaujya ; but it is likely that the Satvats had spread south- 
wards, as the Aitareya' BrdMmna places them in the south. 

Svdrdjya is taken to be a peculiar constitution by the 
Aitareya Brdlimana prevailing in Western 
Svdrdjya constitution India.® The ruler or President was called 
Svardt It literally means self -ruler 
The Taittmya BrdJmana in praising tlie Yajax)eya royal 
consecration says that a wise man (vidvdn) sacrifices by the 
Vajapeya and lie obtains Svdrdjya, which it explains as 
'becoming the leader of equals He attains 'eldership" 

® Jayaswal, ffdthigumphd Inscription, Ill, p, 455,. 

revised in BJ,, XX. 71. 

’ See the discussion on their location by the writer in I. A,, LXII. 
127-29 ; and Addendum (II) at the end of Ch. XYII below. 

** scTiw f?r% ^ % =sr ?r'i=E3TRf 7T3iRr 3TS'TR?TRr 

Brahnana, VIII. 14. 
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{jmshihya).^ This little information shows that the Sva-rat 
ruler was taken from amongst equals, and was made President’ 
and that the selection was based upon merit, for Indra who is 
said to have first obtained the Svarajya ccnsecration ua>M- 
shelca) is described as having proved his merit. Evidiaitlv 
tms relem to an election or selection to the presidentship 
amon^t the members of a gmia or coimcil. It should be noted 
that the members of the gana according to the MahahUmia 
were considered to be equals (sadrisds sarve).^’^ Aceordine 
to the Aitareya Brahmmia this form of government prevailed 
amoi^-st the Nichyas and the Apachyas of Western India 
The bichyas would have occupied, as their name signifies, the 
low lands bordermg near the mouths of the Indus and the 
Apachyas, probably, the regions immediately above In the 
time of the TajurVeda, however, the Svdrdjya form Ind 
prevailed in bTorthern IndiaA^ Later reference than the 
Attareya Brdhmana for this form of constitution has not vet 
been met wntli. 

The Aitareya Brahmana describes the Vairdjya as a 
national constitution of some of the 
yatVaXva constitution ‘nations’ of the north. The locality is 

f +1 At- defined by the words “ by the 

side of the Himalayas”. In the time of the Ya fur Veda 
such constitution was followed in the South. This shoT.-<, 
that this form of government was not confined only to 
the north but was adopted in widely differert localities.^* 

® ^ | Wriltiq-Ji; | ?rrrFSTRf I 

^ ^ . I - _ 

I T. Brahmana, 1. 3. 2.2: cf ea r i., ■ * 

India, 1914, p. 5o), who too bakes svardj to mean “ self-niliuo- ” 

“ See Ch. XIV below. ’ 

I I I 

“ etc., Yajur-Veda, 

XV. 13. ” 

Iraq- :q gRgaq- g- 

T%% % % R gTR ffuq-cf 

rq=Eq% I Aiiareya Brahmana, YlII, 14. 

“ Ri;Rr% 3n'’srqcr5T: etc., VajurVeda, XV. 11. 
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I have rendered the term, taking it literally, as the king-less 
eons titntion ” , According to the Brahmana th e whole 
country or nation (Janapada) took the consecration of ruler- 
ship. There is no doubt that this was a real democratic 
constitution. By way of exami)le the Uttara-Madras and 
the IJttara-Kurus are given in the Brahmana as observing this 
constitution. The grammatical literature mentions the Madras 
defined according to dis or direction, which signifies that there 
were at least two Madras.^^ The Madras were republican 
in the time of Panini and they were so up to the fourth century 
A.C. when the Guptas encountered them.^^ It seems that 
the Uttara-Madras or the Bjgher Madras had a somewhat 
different constitution from that of the Lower Madras. IsFow, 
the Uttara-Kurus in later literature have passed into the 
region of fable and mythology, where they are noted for 
prosperity and life of enjoyment.^® In the Aitareya Brahmana 


it Yq ^ord two meanings can be given: (1) without 
king, (2) a very distinguished king. In this passage we must take 
it in the first meaning ; for here are the Janapaddh^ i,e., people in 
opposition to the king mentioned as dbhisJiihta, i.e., anointed, whilst 
in all other passages of this chapter, we find instead of them, the 
rdjdnaJi or kings.’ ^ M. Haug, Aitareya Brahmana^ Vol. II, p. 518, n. 

1^ Panini, IV. 2. 108. I See also the previous 

Sutra, and VII. 3. 13. , where the janapadas of the 

North are treated. 

Yleetf Gupta Inscriptions, p. 8. 

1® Cf, Milinda Panho, Y oh I, pp. 2~3. The old Madra capital 
(p. 84 below) is thus described and compared with Uttara-Kuru about 
the beginning of the Christian era 

“ a great centre of ti'ade, a city that is called Sagala, situated 

in a delightful country, well watered and hilly, abounding in parks 
and gardens and groves and lakes and tanks, a paradise of rivers and 
mountains and woods. Wise architects have laid it out, and its 
people know- of no oppression since all their enemies and adversaries 
have been put down. Brave is its defence, with many and various 
strong towers and ramparts, with superb gates and entrance arch- 
ways ; and with the royal citadel in its midst, white-walled and deeply 
moated. Well laid out are its streets, squares, cross roads, and 
market places. "Well displayed are the innumerable sorts of costly 
merchandise with w^hich its shops are filled. It is richly adorned 
with hundreds of alms-halls of various kinds; and splendid with 
hundreds of thousands of magnificent mansions, which rise aloft like 
the mountain peaks of the Himalayas. Its streets are filled with 
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they are a histcrical people like the Madras, x4ppareTitIyy 
they, as a separate people, disappeared in later times and the 
story of their material prosperity transferred them to the 
region of folklore, a fate very common in this country where 
history has heen often converted into mythology, 

Hindu commentators failing to recognise the significance 
of the word Faimj^a (' kinglessness ') have fallen into the 
error of rendering it as ‘ shining condition \ But there cannot 
be the slightest doubt as to the constitutional interpretation 
given here. Other terms of the same passage of the Aiiareya 
Brdhmana do hear constitutional interpretation; and if any 
additional evidence were necessary, I would refer to the term 
as used by Kail tilya who treats it as a form cf government 
and rejects it as a bad form.^^ He, like his contemporary Greek 
thinkers, held democracy in contempt. According to him, 

no body feels in a Vairajya Government the feeling 
of ‘ mine ' (with regard to the state) ; the aim of 


elephants, horses, carriages, and foot-passengers, frequented by- 
groups of handsome men and beautiful women, and crowded by men 
of all sorts and conditions, Brahmans, nobles, artificers, and servants. 
They resound with cries of welcome to the teachers of every creed, 
and the city is the resort of the leading men of each of the differing 
sects. Shops are there for the sale of Benares muslin, of Kutumbara 
stuffs, and of other clothes of various kinds ; and sweet odours are 
exhaled from the bazaars, where aU sorts of flowers and perfumes 
are tastefully set out. Jewels are there in plenty, such as men's 
hearts desire, and guilds of traders in all sorts of finery display their 
goods in the bazaars that face all quarters of the sky. So full is the 
city of money, and of gold and silver ware, of copper and stone ware, 
that it is a very mine of dazzling treasures. And there is laid up 
there much store of property and corn and things of value in ware- 
houses — ^foods and drinks of every sort, syrups and sweetmeats of 
every kind. In wealth it rivals Uttara-Kuru, and in glory it is as 
Alakananda, the city of the gods," % 

Cf- SahM-Parvan, Ch, XXVIII, Also Jdtaha, Vol. V, p. 316 ; 
Yol. VI, p. 100 where Uttara-Kuru is stiU a historical country located 
* in the Himalayas *. 

gr gr i — AHha-^mra, 

VIII. 2, p. 323. Mr. Shama Shastry's translation is confused. He 
takes Vairajya to mean ** foreign rule, which comes into existence 
by seizing the country from its king still alive ", p. 395. 
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political organism is rejected ; any one can sell away 
(tlic country), no one feels responsible ; or one becom- 
ing indifferent leaves tbe state. ” 

The Jaina Aehardnga also mentions the Vairdjya- 

in giving different lands of constitutions. And the MaM- 
notices Fimj as one of the offjeial titles of ruler. 

The ' capital ' of the Madras is noted though not named 
by Panini. We know from other sourees^^ that it w^as ^akala 
which is supposed to be identical with modern Sialkot. If 
the identification is correct, the Sakala must have been origi- 
nally the seat of the Uitam-Madras. 

In the second century B.C. the cajhtal was under Menander 
according to the MUinda Panlio. It seems that the Madras 
then left their original home and migrated to lower regions 
where they were foimd still flourishing in the Gupta age.22 

It is evident that the BashfriMs of the West, who in 
Anoka's incsriptions^^ are in the grouj) of 
mshtrika constitution the Bhojas and Pitenikas, were a non- 
monarchical community. No king of theirs 
is noticed by Asoka. Kharavela also mentions them in the 
plural, fighting him in league with the Bhojakas, and with 
paraphernalia of sovereignty doubt now remains as 
to their republican character. As pointed out above the Pali 
Canon knows and names the Bmliir ilea or class of 

riilers.^^ 

According to the implication of the commentary, the 
EdslitriJca’Sdpatya {Sdpateyyam) or * board of leaders ' were 
not heredita.ry.26 They were therefore elected. The mention 
in the Pali authority goes to indicate that the Rdslitriha consti- 
tution was also very probably known to Eastern India. Like 
the BMujya tliis too gave a national name to the BdsMrikas 

Aydranga Suttam (jacobi’s edition), p. 83. Verajjdnij etc. 

20 SdittL, LXVIII. 54. 

21 MaMbhdrata, Karna-Parvan, Chs. XI, XLIV. 

22 Bleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 8. 

22 See p. 79 above. 

2-^ See p. 79 above. 

25 Ahguttara Nihdya, VoL III. LVIll. 1. See p, 79 above, 

26 Ahguttara Nikdya, Vol. Ill, p. 450, where the Pettanika. as 
opposed to Eattbika, is hereditary. 
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Pettanika 


■of tlie West. They were m Gujarat^" next to Sanrashtra. 
In the Artha-fSdstra, the Sxi-rashtras also are a republic where 
no king consul was allowed.^® 

The passage in the Pali Canon noticed aboYC place>s the 
Pettanikas by the side of the Bashtrikas, 
and, as we haye seen, the term denoted 
Miereditary leaders ’. Theirs appears to haye been really 
a perverted form cl the Eashtrika, or rather the Bhoja, form, 
of government, where rulers or leaders had managed to become 
hereditary. In the Aitwreya Brahmmm itself, one class of 
Bhojas are distinguished from the other by the expression 
Bhoja pitaram (VIII. 12) or hereditary Bhoja (literally, wdio 
himself a Bhoja would also be the father of a Bhoja). The 
commentary to the Anguttam NiMya has in one place^^ 
bhutidnubhuttam bhumjaii (== FeMa7ii7ca) which would signify 
a Bhoja Pettanika. The Pettanika oligarch^’, or probably 
aristocraejT-, was prevalent in Western India as evidenced by 
A-feka’s inscrii)tions. That it also existed, in Eastern India 
is probable, coming as it does in the Pali passage, 

Kautilya discusses the constitution called Bvairdjya in 
connection with the Vairdjya. He charac- 
terises the Bvairdjya^ the rule of two 
as a constitution of rivalry and mutual conflict leading to final 
destruction.®® It should be noticed that the Achdrdhga Sutra 
also refers to this constitution and treats it as distinct from the 
<jrana government. This ' rule of two ’ was neither a monarchy 
nor an aristocracy. It is a constitution peculiar to the history 
of .India. Historical instances of this constitution are known 
to our literature and inscriptions. Avanti in some period of 
Hindu history was under this constitution, for the MaJiahharata 
relates that Avanti was under Vinda and Anuvincia, two kings 
ruling jointly.®^ The inscriptional instances have caused miieli 


Dmirdjya constitution 


27 On the location of the Rashtrikas, Pettanikas, and Bhojas 
see the writer’s paper in the .IwdJian An%i<ary, Vol. LXII. 121, at 
p. 127, and extracts in Add. II at the end of Ch, XVII below. 

28 Artha-Sdstra, p. 376 ; see pp. 54-55 above, 

2® Ahguttara Nikaya, Vol. Ill, Indices, p. 456. See note 27 above 
for their location. 

I — Ariha-Sastra, VIII. 1. 2, p-. 323, 

Sabhd-Parvan^ Oh. 31 ; Ud, P., 165, etc. 
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confusion to Indian epigrapHists and they found no solution, 
of the riddle. In the sixth and seventh centuries of the 
^Christian era, Isepal was under such a constitution. Simul- 
taneous inscriptions of the kings of the Lichchhavi family 
and the Thakuri family are found at Kathinan(iu.®^ These 
are orders issued from two places in the same capital, and the' 
dates prove that the two dynasties were ruling simultaneously .. 
Epigraphists not knowing the Bvairdjya form of government 
could not see the real significance. They were therefore forced 
to suppose an imaginary divided jurisdiction. It is, however,, 
excusable, as the idea of JDvairdjya is so foreign to modern 
mind. Prirnd facie such a constitution is unthinkable and un- 
workable. Its working in India constitutes a unique consti- 
tutional experiment and success. The constitution in l^epal 
lasted for a long time. Hobbes' doctrine of indivisible 
sovereignty would not allow a foreign student to grasp the 
inscriptions of ISTepal. But in India, where joint-family is a 
living doctrine, it is explicable. Such a constitution waa 
feasible only in a country where the juristic notion of the 
Mitakshara family could develop into a practical principle.. 
It seems that the legal principle of joint property and joint 
enjoyment was transferred to the region of politics and acted 
upon, whereby ‘ conflict ‘ rivalry ' and ‘ annihilation ’ could 
be avoided for centuries. The IsTepal families were not colla- 
terals. It was only the constitution which made them joint 
in sovereignty. The references in the ArtM-^dstra and the 
AeJidrdhga Siltra indieSite that the constitution was not a very 
rare thing in Hindu India. 

The ArdjaJca or ' non-ruler was an idealistic constitution 
which came to be the object of derision 
The non-ruler state of political writers of Hindu India. The 
ideal of this constitution was that Law 
was to be taken as the ruler and there should be no man-ruler. 
The basis of the state was considered to be mutual agreement 
or social contract between the citizens. This was an extreme 

Fleet, Gupta Iriscriptions, App. IV ; see discussion in this 
writer’s History and Chronology of Nepal (1936). 

33 Tjjjg technical Ardjaka does not mean anarchy. For anarchy,. 
Hindu politics uses a special term, mdtsya-nydya, e.g,, AH,, I. 4, p. 9 ; 
Khalimpur copper-plate (E./., IV. 248) ; Manu, VII. 20. 
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4emocracy almost Tolstoiaii m ideal. The MdhdbMrata^ 

Sdnti-Parvan, Oh. LIX : In the beginning of the Current Cycle 
there was no monarchy and no monarch, and there was no man 
appointed to executive government. In fact, there was no executive 
power. The rule of law and government of law was established. This 
government of law did not last for want of mutual confidence. Hence 
monarchy was introduced. 

In another place the same theory is expressed to this effect : 

Subjects in the Ardjalca state becoming anarchical formed reso- 
lutions in an assembly and made laws for control of violence and 
•crime. All the castes for the sake of confidence entered into agree- 
ment to^^live by the contract. But when they were not satisfied with 
the working of the system they complained to the Creator who recom- 
mendedlthem a sovereign, and a king was elected. 

This occurs in Chapter LXVII. Both traditions relate to the 
jsame theory . — 

w n 

srar: w ii 

'Tr5WHi5sr«jTS'tr?4 5 t?;i '-wot i 

II 

% w?w5?rfn'75iT JTg^rr ¥r I 

^srqf uraqrw =?r i 

vr?:cT?rftTr a— oh. lix. si. 13-17. 

In Sloka 22, they approach Brahman who writes a book on 
, government and recommends a king (passim). Chapter LXVII — 
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from wliicli tlie above description is taken, ridicules tlie consti- 
tution and says that the framers of this legal state fonnd 
out their mistake when the arrangement would work no more 
with the result that nobody obeyed the law-without-sanction ; 
when the law would not rule, the citizens of this form of govern- 
ment took to monarchy. I was inclined to regard tliis non- 
ruler’' (ardjaka) constitution as a mere fiction of Hindu 
politicians who, I thought, wanted to invent it as an argnment 
against repnblican theories of social contract and rule-of-law* 
Bnt the Jaind Sutra compels me to take it as a constitutional 
experiment which had been tried more than once in this 
country. The Sutra mentions the form as a living institu- 
tion,^^ The groui> where this constitution occnrs is composed 
of all real and historical forms of government. It gives : 

(a) ISTon-ruler States, 

(b) Gana-vuled States, 

({?) Yuvaraja-ruled States, 

{d) Two-ruled States, 

(e) VairdjyaStdiiiQSy 

(f) ' ViruddJia-rajjdni ' or States ruled by parties. 

The (c) class evidently refers to a government like the 
one over which Kharavela presided before his coronation 
(Yovardpm pasdsiiam). Legally such a period of rule was 
considered as interregnum. Government was probably in the 
hands of some council of regency, the sovereign being too 
young. The (/) class seems to refer to the rule cf parties as 
in the case of the Andhaka-Vrishnis. 

The Jaina Sutra says that all these states are unsafe for 
a monk or a nun to go to, as they are suspicious, prone to sus- 
pect strange ascetics as political spie>s. We know from the 
Artlia-Sdstra that spies generally took the garb of sectarian 
ascetics. 

Very small states on the doctrinaire principle of ‘no 
man-niler state ' could have existed. There must have been 


35 Se bhlkklniva 2 gamanngainam duijjamane amtara se aray%i 
va ganarayani va juvarayani va dorajjani va, verajjani va viniddha- 
rajjani va, sati ladlie viharae samtharamanehlm janavaehmi, no 
viharavattiyae pavajjejja gamanae. kevali biiya : ayanam oyam ; 
t-e nam bala : ayam tene tarn ceva Java gamanae, tato sainjayam eva 
gamanugamam duijjejja. Ayaramgamttam (ed. Jacobi), II. 3. 1. 10. 
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Hindu Mazzinis and Hindu Tolstois to found and work suck 
glorious but welbnigb impossible constitutions. 

Anotber passage in the Jaina Sutra^® gives three classes 
of rulers: XJgm (Ugga)^ BJioga, and 
Ugra and Mjanya Edjanya, (then follow the KsJiatriyaSy 
forms of government IJcshvdJcus, etc.). The technicalj consti- 
tutional value of Eajdnya we have already 
found out. BTioga probably stands for BJioja. Ugra w'O get 
from Vedic literature (Ch. XXIII). 

It should be borne in mind that in all these classes of 
constitutions, the ceremony of consecra- . 
&crament^of ruler- deemed essential. Without that 

constitution there was no legal state. And why sol 

The rulers had to take the oath of good 
and honest government. The ceremony was so important that 
in democratic republics -where the whole country was supposed 
to rule {Vairdjya), the whole country took abhisheJca eomecTSi- 
tion by a special ritual.^'^ The Lichchhavis had their ahhishcka 
(p. 47, ' 11 . 14), and the Mallas had their hxed place where 
their rulers in taking office went through ‘ coronation ' 
{"mukuta-bandhanaj ') ‘jiutting on the coronet, ’ MPB, 6, 15) 
which pre-supposes abJiuJieJcd (Ch. XXIII) ‘ Un-anoicted ’ ruler 
is a term of contempt in Hindu politics. It is to denote an 
unlawful ruler. It is applied to foreign tribes in the Puranas 


• * • • Aydramgmuttam Jacobi), II. 1, 2. 2. 

Aitareya BrdJmiana, VIII. 14. 

^ Vdyu Purdna , — 

mm i 

Pargiter’s Purana {Dynasties of Ealiyuga), Text, p. 56. 


CHAPTEE XI 

Procedure of Deliberation in Hindu Republics 

To come nearer tliese republicSj to come nearer their 
breathing life, let ns try to steal a peep into their deliberations.. 
If the cnrtain of the past be too heavy to be lifted, let iis be 
satisfied only with an indirect view. 

We know from the Buddhist Sutras and the references 
noticed above that matters of state were discussed in the 
assembly of our republics. There is one single direct reference 
to the technical aspect of these deliberations. That one 
reference is of the highest importance, for it puts ns on the 
right track. The capital of the Sakyas was besieged by the 
king of Kosala. It is recorded that while the question of 
surrender was being discussed, opinion was divided. The 
Sakyas therefore decided to find out the opinion of the majority* 
And voting was done on the subject. 

“ So the king sent a messenger to the Sakyas, saying, * Sirs,, 
although I have no fondness for you, yet I have no hatred against 
you. It is all over ; so open your gates quickly \ Then the S&yas- 
said, * Let us all assemble and deliberate whether we shall open the 
gates \ When they had assembled, some said, * Open them,^ others- 
advised not doing so. Some said, ‘ As there are various opinions,, 
we will find out the opinion of the majority ^ So they set about 
voting on the subject. 

The voting resulted in favour of the proposed capitula- 
tion and the city capitulated. ITow, where can we get 
greater details of this procedure of / voting ’ and ' majority ’ f 
We have seen that the Buddhist Samgha was cojiied from the 
political Samgha, We have also seen that the example of 
counting votes in the Qana is directly cited by the Buddha 
as a guide. Therefore, if we can get at the procedure of either 
of the two, the political or the religious Samglia^ we would be 
ha^dng a picture of the common type. The institutions were 
contemporary, and in ordinary course, technicalities of pro- 
cedure of deliberations would be common to popular bodies.. 
But in the case of the Buddhist Samgha its foundation is 
known and its borrowing from the political Samgha is clear* 

^ Rockhill, The life qf the Buddha, pp. 118 - 19 . 
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'The procedure of the Buddhist Samgha would he nearer 
the procedure of the igSbTmt Samgha^ the Eepublic. If 
we eliminate the religious modifications, we can restore the 
■common type. Bor this I reproduce the procedure of the 
religious SamgJia, the very rules of which show that the terms 
and proceedings had already become technical before they 
were introduced by the Great Teacher into his Brotherhood. 
It will give us the details of the procedure of voting and 
majority. 

All the members who had the right to be present, were 
present in the assembly on seats, placed 
Seats under the direction of a special officer 

appointed for the purpose : 

hTow at the time a BMkkhu named Ajita^ of ten years' 
.standing, was the reciter of the Patimohkha to the Samgha. 
Him did the Samgha appoint as seat-regulator {dsanapanM- 
palca^ dsanaprajhapaha,) to the Thera Bhikkhiis. 

Deliberations were initiated with a motion in these 

i terms: 

• Motion 

‘‘Let the venerable Samgha hear me." “If the time 

Besolution seem meet to the Samgha^ let the Samgha 

do - • - This is the motion (natti, i.c., Jnaptij 
'‘notice '). " After this the mover moved the matter in the 
form of a resolution {Fratijnd) to be adopted by the Samgha. 
All those who approved of the resolution were asked to remain 
silent, and those who w^ould not approve were required to 
speak. In some cases the resolution was repeated thrice and 
then, if the assembly remained silent, it w^as declared as 
•carried, and the party affected was formally informed of the 
resolution. I give below some instances from the Yinaya 
FitaJca to illustrate the above description. 

Here is a resolution moved at the instance of the Buddha 
himself: 

“ Let the venerable Samgha hear me. This Bhikkhu 
Uvala being examined in the midst of the Samgha with ah 
offence, when he has denied it then confesses it, when he has 


2 Account of the Congress of Vesali, Chullavaggat XII, 2. 7. 
(Yinaya, XX. 408.) 
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confessed it tlien denies it, makes coiintercliarges, and speaks 
lies wliicli lie knows to be such. If the time seem meet to the 
^amgliay Bmngha out tlie Tassa-papiyyasika- 

kamma^ against tbe BMkkbu TJvala. This is the motion. 

Let the yenerable hear me. This Bhikklm 

ITvrda (etc., as before). The Samglia carries out the Tassa- 
papiyyasika-kamma against Uvala the Bhikklm. Wixosoever 
ot the venerable ones aiixxrcves of the Tassa-papiyyasika» 
kamma being carried out against Uvala the Bhikkhu, let him 
keep silence. Whosoever approves not thereof, let him speak. 

''A second time I say the same thing. This Bliikkhu 
Uvala (etc., as before^ dcnon to) let him speak i 

A third time I say the same thing (etc., as before, (iowu 
to) ‘ let him speak *. 

The Tassa-pax)iyyasika-kamma has been carried out 
by the Samgha against Uvala the Bhikkhu. Therefore is it 
silent. Thus do I understand.'’^ 

** Then the Barngba carried out the Tassa-papiyyasika- 
kamma against Uvala the Bhikkhu (lY. 12. 4)." 

The following is taken from the aeconiit of the Congress 
of Ehjagriha, held after the death of the Buddha : 

Then the venerable Maha-Kassapa laid the resolution 
before the Samgha : * Let the venerable Samgha hear me. If 
the time seem meet to the Samgha, let the Samgha api>oint 
that these five hundred Bliikkhus take up their residence during 
the rainj^ season at Eajagaha, to chant over together the 
Uliamma and the Yinaya, and that no other Bliikkhus go up 
to Eajagaha for the rainy season. ' This is the resolution* 
Let the venerable Samglia hear. The Samgha appoints 
accordingly. Wliosever of the venerable ones approves 
thereof, let him keep silence. Wliosoever approves not thereof, 
let him speak. The Samgha has appointed accordingly* 
Therefore it is silent. Thus do I understand. 


^ A punishment. 

^ Chidlavagga, lY. 11. 2. Trans, by Oldenberg and Rhys Davids# 
Sacred Books of the Bast, XX, 29. 

^ CJmUavagga, XI. 1.4. 
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Again, 

''And the venerable Maha-Kassapa laid the resolution 
before thQ Samgha : 'If the time seem meet to the Samgha^ 
I will question Upali concerning the Yinaya. ' 

" And the venerable TJpali laid the resolution before th(> 
Samgha : ' Let the venerable Samgha hear me. If the time 
seems meet to the SamgMf I, when questioned by the venerable 
Maha-Kassapa, will give reply/ ’’® 

The rule of quorum was strictly observed. In small 
Quorum local societies of Buddhist monks a 

number of twenty formed the quorum to 
transact all kinds of formal acts.^ 


If any business was transacted without the required 
number of members being present, the act was regarded as 
invalid and inoperative : 

" If an official act, O Bhikkhus, is performed unlawfully 
by an incomplete congregation, it is no real act and ought not 
to be performed. 

Tlie duty of gatliering the minimum number of 


Quna-'puraka or Whip 


members was undertaken by one of the 
members.® 


“Or, I will act as the secmer-of-the number (at the 
next meeting).” Oldenberg and Bhys Davids have translated 
the passage {Sacred Books of the Bast, XIII, p. 307) as follows : 

“Or, I will help to complete the qxiorum. ” 

The Qana-puraJka was the ‘ whip ’ to the assembly for a 
particular sitting. 

The procedure of moving the naiti (jnapti) once and the 
pratijnd once was called naUi-duilyaj. 

Consequence of the Two-natti procedure ; and wdien they 
disregarding procedure moved thrice, it was called 

natti-dhatuttha (the Four-wat^i-procedure).. 
Patting the resolution or pratijnd to the assembly was called 


« Ibid., XI. 1. 7. 

Mahdvagga, IX. 4. 1, 

Tins corresponds to PatanjalPs VhnMkah Samgha IMahd-’bhdshya,. 
Y. 1.2, II, p. 355 (on P., V. 1. 59).] 

® Vinaya, Mahdvagga, IX. 3. 2. 

® MaMvagga, iri. 0. 6. STOiJctr I 
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Kammavdehd {Karmameh). "Sow if tlie naiii was moyed. 
■and no Pratijnd formally put, or if the resolution was pro- 
*c aimed and no natti had been moyed, the act would be con- 
sidered in yalid. Similarly, an act requiring a natU-cliatiittha 
could not be lawful if the motion or the resolution was not 
nioved for the prescribed number of times. Again, the order 
of the motion and resolution could not be subyerted : 

one performs, O Bhikhhus, a act with 

one fiaUi &nd does not proclaim a Jcammamehd Buoh an act 
Js unlawful. If one performs, O Bhilikhus, a nattil-duUya act 
with two nattis Sjjid does not proclaim a Icammamchd • • • , with 
one hammavdeJid, and does not propose a natti- •••, with 
two^ hammmdchds and does not propose a natti, such an 
act is unlawful. If one performs, O Bhikkhu, a naUi-ehatuttha 
act with one natti and does not proclaim a Immmavdchd, such 
an act is unlawful. If one performs, O Bhikkhus, a natti- 
^hatuttha act with two (etc.)io 

^ ote was called Ghlianda. GJihanda literally means 
Votes 'wish ' desire It connotes that in 

voting, a member was expressing his 
-free will and chcice. 

Votes of the members, who were entitled to be present 
at the meeting but who owing to some 
Votes of absentees illness or like disability could not attend, 

■ _ were scrupulously collected. An emission 

to do this vitiated the proceedings. But such votes were 
rejected if objected to by the assembled members. It was 
optional with the members to count them but they were 
■expected to be collected usually : 

“ If, O Bhikkhus, at a natti-dutiya act not all the Bhikkhus, 

entitled to vote are present, but if the cMimida ot those 

who haAm to declare their ehhanda has not been conveyed 
(to the assembly), and if the Bhikklms present protest, such an 
•act is performed by an incomplete congregation. 

“If, O Bhikkhus, at a natti-duilya act as manj^ Bbikklras as 
are entitled to vote, are present, but if the ehhanda of those 
who have to declare their ehhanda has not been conveyed 

Vinaya, MaMvagga, IX. .3. ,4. 7. 8. Trans, by Rhys Davids 
.and Oldenherg, S.B.E., Vol. XVII, p. 265 ff. 
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(to tlie assembly), and if the EMkkims present protest, such an 
act is performed by an incomplete congregation. 

If the adopted a resolution unanimously, the 

question of voting did not arise; hut if 
Ballot-Toting : the a matter entailed a division in the opinion 
procedure-of -Majority members, Speeches were made and 

the Procedure-of -Majority was observed.. 
The opinion of the greater number {bahiitara) decided the 
matter. The procedure is called Ye-bhuypasiMm in Pali,. 
The Sanskrit restoration would he Ye-bJiufi a sly aham, the 
'Those (who-were)-most-Procedure.'' The voting was carried 
on with the help of voting-tickets which were coloured. The 
tickets were called &alakds or pins^^ and the voting was called 
the pin-taking {Saldhdgmhanah There was a Teller, Salakd- 
grahaka ’ taker of pins (tickets) appointed by the whole SamgJia 
who explained the significance of the colours, and took the vote 
either secretly or openly. 

" A Bhikkhii who shall be possessed of five qualifications 
shall be appointed as taker of the voting tickets, one who 
does not walk in partiality, one who does not walk in malice,, 

one who does not walk in folly, walk in fear, one who knowa 

what (votes) have been taken and what have not been taken.. 

" And thus shall he be appointed. 

"First the Bhildkhu is to be requested (whether he will 
imdertake the office). Then some able and discreet Bhikkhu 
is to bring the matter before the SamgJia saying: 

" ^ Let the venerable SamgJia hear me. 

" ^If the time seem meet to the Samgha, let the Samgha 
appoint a Bhikkhu “of such a name as taker of the voting tickets, 
(etc.).. 1-3 

" By that Bhikkhu, the taker of the voting tickets, are* 
the votes to be collected. And according as the larger 
number^^ of the Bhikkhus who are guided by the Dhamma 
shall speak, so shall the case be decided.” 

VoL XVII, p. 266. 

13 We gather from a Chinese record that these tickets were of 
wood. 

13 Chullavagga, IV, 9. 6; S,B,E„ XX, p. 25. 

1^ The odd number (3) of the Sabhd (jury) who are required. 
to sit with the Judge under Manw, VIII. 10, points to the rule of 
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*vi enjoin upoB ways of taking votes^ 

in order to apx^ease sncli Bkikklms — the Seexet method, 
<julliakmij the Wiiispering method, BaMmia-iappalcmn^ and 
the Open method, Vivalakam. And how, O Bhilcklms, is the 
secret method of taking votes I The Bhikkhii who is the teller 
of the votes is to make the voting tickets of different colours, 
and as each Bliikkhn comes up to him he is tc say to him thus : 
'This is the ticket for the man of such au opinion, this the 
ticket for the man of such an opinion. Take whichever you 
like. V When he has chosen (he is to add), ‘ Bo not show it 
to anybody/ 

Sometime to escape many “ xiointless speeches ” the right 
of deliberation on a matter was delegated 
tPoiutiess s}>eeches’ and to an appointed committee who decided 
Delegation Committee question amongst themselves and then 

communicated their decision to the 
SamgM, If the committee could not come to a decision, ‘ the 
custody of the case remained in the hands of the Bamgha ' 
who decided it according to the Procediire-of-Majority. 

“ If, O Bhikkhus, whilst the case is being enquired into by 
those Bhikkhus, pointless (anaggani) speeches are brought forth, 
and the sense of any single utterance is not clear, I enjoin 
upon you, 0 Bhikkhus, to settle the case hj referring it (to a 
jury or commission)/^* 

“ iVnd thus, O Bhikkhus, is he to be appointed. Fh*st, the 
Bhikkhu should be asked (whether he be willing to undertake 
the office). Then some discreet and able Bhikkhu should 
address the Samglia thus : 

“‘May the venerable SamgM hear " me. Whilst this 
-ease was being enquired into, pointless speeches were brought 

majority. It is clearly enjoined in the AHha-Sdstra (III. 0. 01) with 
regard to the decision of land disputes by jury of neiglibours, 
Land disputes are to be decided by village-elders of the neighbour- 
hood. If there be a division of opinion among them, the decision 
to prevail is of the honest majority ’ : 

fg: I mj 

n 

Compare also the Jury of 7, 5 or 8 in the Sukra-nUif IV. 26. 

Chullavagga, IV. II. 24 ; XX, p. 54 ; XXVI, p, 56. 

15 IbiiL, IV. 4, 19 (UbhahUca « BkL Udvdhikd), 
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fortli amongst ns, and the sense of no single utterance was 
olear. If the time seem meet to the yenerable SamgJia^ let 
it appoint Bhikkhus of such and such a name on a committee. 
This is the motion, ’ etc.^^ 

‘'If those Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, are not able by the 
committee to settle that case, those Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, 
ought to hand over the case to the Samgha^ saying, ‘ We, Sirs, 
are not able by a committee to settle this case, let the SamgJia 
settle it.’ 

“I enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhus, to settle such a case 
hy the vote of majority.”^^ 

The same principle operated when a matter was referred 
to a larger body : 

“ But if you, sirs, should not be able to do so, then will 
we ourselves retain the custody of the case.”^^ 

Again : 

“ Then the Samglia met together with the intention of 
■enquiring into this legal question. But while they were 
enquiring into it, both was much pointless speaking brought 
forth and also tlie sense in no single speech was clear. Then 
the venerable Eevata laid a resolution before the Samgha: 

“ ‘--'If it seems meet to the SamgJia, let the Samgha 
.settle this legal question by referring (it to a jury).’ 

“And he chose four Bhikkhus of the East and four 

Bhikkhus of the West ‘Let the venerable SamgJia hear 

me. During the enquiry into this matter there has been much 
pointless talk among us. If it seem meet to the SamgJia, let the 
SamgJia delegate four Bhikkhus of the East and four Bhikkhus 
of the West to settle this question by reference* • • . The Samglia 
delegates four Bhikkhus of the East and four Bhikkhus of the 
West to settle this question by reference. Wlicsoever of the 
venerable ones • • • approves not thereof, let liim speak. The 
delegation is made accordingly. The Samglia approves thereof. 
Therefore is it silent. Thus do I understand.’ 

A settlement by this procedure was called a “ ijroceeding 
in presence ” (Sammiclcha-mnaya), The delegates were 
regarded as lawfully representing the interests in the matter 

17 Chullavagga, TV. 4. 20. Ibid., IV. 4. 18. 

iJ^ Ibid., IV. 5. 24. Ibid., XII. 2. 7. 8. 
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and therefore the parties were considered to he inesent in the 
discnssion. 

*'If then, O Bhikkhus, those Bhikkhus are able on the 
reference (or on the committee) to settle 
Principle of repre- the case, that, G Bhikkhus, is called a 

sentation case that is Settled. And how is it settled f 

By the Proceeding in Presence. And 
what therein is meant by the Proceeding in Presence ? Tlie 
Dhamma is represented, and the Vinaya is represented, and 
the particnlar person is represented. 

If once a question was decided in accordance with a valid 

Pes Judicata procedure it could not be re-opened^^ 
“Having been once settled, it is settled 

for good. ” 

It appears from Chtillavagga, lY. 14. 9, that a member 
was liable to the ‘ Procedure-of-Censure \ 
Procedures of Censure jf lie did not Control himself in discussion 
and showed contradiction, cantan- 
kerousness, and similar misdemeanours in speech 

Ee-opening a settled question was also regarded as an 
offence. “ “When a legal question, O Bhikkhus, has been thus- 
settled, if a disputant re-opens the question, such re-opening: 
is a FacliiitiyaJ’ 

An act of an assembly, inadequately constituted, could 

Act of Indemnity indemnified afterwards by a 

fuller assembly. A contrary opinion 
seems to have been entertained by some people. But the 
procedure-of-indemnity {anumatihappo) was altogether rejected 
by the followers of Buddhism. 


There used to be Clerks or Eecorders of the House, who 
without ever quitting their seats took 
Clerks of the House down miuutes of the deliberations 
and resolutions. A Buddhist suttanta,. 
Maha-Govinda, to which we shall have to refer again, describes 
a meeting of the Gods in their Hall the KSudhamina Sabha C the 
Hall of Good Law'). At the four angles just outside the 
rows of the celestial members of the assembly and in front of 


21 Chullavagga, V. 4. U, 2l ; S.BF., XX, p. 52. 

22 ChuUavagga, lY. 24. 25. 
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the clemi-gods (spectators), four recorders, each with 'the title 
of the Great Mng V (Jfa/iarajci), take their assigned seats. 
The four Kings became the receiTcrs of the speeches and 
receivers of resolutions ' in respect of the matter,’ 

‘ for which the Tavatimsa Gods having assembled and being 
seated in the Hall of Good Law, deliberated and took counsel together. ’ 

‘ They the Four Lord Clerks of the House remaining the while 
in their places, not retiring. ’2'“^ 

The learned translator of the Bigka Nikdya rightly saw 
in this that ' the Four Great Kings wrnre looked upon as 
^ Eecorders of what had been said. They kept the minutes of 
the meeting. ’^4 How as men attribute their own institutions 
to their Gods, it is a simple inference that the Indians in the 
days of the Buddha had such Clerks of the House in their 
parliaments or 'Mote Hails’, as Prof. Ehys Davids has already 

pointed out. 25 

' Acts of indemnity ’ and other ' acts ’ and ^ laivs ’ passed 
must have been reduced into waiting and we know that elabo- 
rate record of judicial business was kept by the Lichchhavis. 
Tbe large body of the republican gmias necessitated the j»^esence 
of more than one clerk. The members of the assembly made 
speeches from their seats and the Clerks near the section ' took 
down the words Evidently the Clerks of the House were 
men of position. 

This view captured from the fleeting past, from tbe 
distant sixth century before Christ, shows 
Historical signifi- dear features of a highly developed stage, 

procedure marked with technicality and formalism 

in language, with underlying concepts 
of legalism and constitutionalism of a most advanced type. 


22 MG., Dlrjlia Nikdyai XIX. 14 ; Pali Text Society’s edition, 
Vol. 11, pp. 220-25 : 

Yen’ atthena deva Tavatimsa. Sudliammaya sabbayam sannisinna 
honti sannipatita, tarn attham chintayitva tarn attham mantayitva 
vutta-vachana pi tarn chattaro Maharaja tasmin at the honti, x>acb- 
ebanusittba-vacbana pi tarn chattaro Maharaja tasmim at the honti 
sakesu asanesu thita avippakanta. 

2^ Ehys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha^ Pt. II {Sacred Books of 
the Buddhists, Vol. Ill), pp. 263-64, n, 

25 Ibid,, ' There must have been such Recorders at the meetings 
in the Mote Hall 
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This pre-siipposes a preyioiis experience 
centuries. The the Pratijhaj the 


extending 


oyer 
Quorum, the 


Salaki) (ballot- voting), the Procedure of Majority, the 
Eeference are all mentioned by the Buddha without any 
definition, that is, as terms already current. 

The JMalcaSy which go back in date to pre-Buddhan’ 
times, do not let any doubt linger as to 
Eeferendum existence of the procedure of voting: 

audits use in political matters before the' 
birth of the iSakya Muni. In Jaiaha F® (p. 399) the election 
of a king to the vacant throne of a city is described. All the 
ministers and the Kagaras (the members of the capital assembly 
or the citizens of the capital) having agreed unanimously by a 
common voting {elca-ehclihancld hutvd) elected their new king. 
This was a Referendum of the whole city, and not the city 
assembly only, as the word for the city a)Ssembly in Pali is^ 
hTegama (see Ch. XXVII below). Eeferendum {^GMiandaM) 
of the whole city {SaJcala-nagara) was known to eandy Buddhist 
literature on which the author of the commentairy on the 
JdtaJcas drew. Clilianda^ according to the Pali canon, is- 
voting, and the ^'Glilimiddlia of the whole city in a city-state 
would naturpolly mean a referendum. In any case, the 
reference to the election of king by a common voting is. 
certainly pre-Buddhan in the text of the Jdtaha, 


There is another passage in the JdiaJca, Vol. II, pp. 352-53^ 
which proves that the procedure of moving a resolution three 
times in political matters obtained before the time of the 
Buddha. The procedure is mentioned in a humorous fable ; 
it, therefore, must have been well known in actual life to be so 
mentioned. A bird is repeating a motion for the election of 
a rdjd, evidently a republican rdjd ; he has dene so twice and 
the motion was opposed by another member of the assembly : 
‘ Wait please I ' The opposer of the motion begged leave tO’ 
make his speech which was granted on condition that the- 
speaker should state his reasons on the principles of political 
science and law {a7*tha and dkarma). The speaker gave his. 
reasons and he carried his opposition. The oj)position was on 
the well-known republican ground : that the proposed king^^ 


FausbolFs ed. 


The owl. 
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had not a pleasant presence. Evidertly, it is a mimicry of the 
republican principle of election on the ground (amongst others) 
of good looks and i)resence. But the procedure wliich comes- 
out of the mimicry and ridicule establishes our thesis. The 
procedure was secular first and became Buddhistic afterwards* 
The Buddha only adopts the procedure-rules for parti- 
cular kinds of cases arising in Ms organization. He himself 
came from one of the republics and mostly lived amongst 
republican communities ; he was perfectly familiar with their 
working system and adapted it to the benefit of Ms own 
Order. His ambition was to found a large state, an empirey. 
of his religious system {dharma-ehaJcm) but tbe organization 
he created to realise his aim was communal, fit to establish 
and hold only a city-state of dharma and not a dliarma-chahra^ 
The limitation was the result of early associations. Born in* 
a republic, where political and public spirit was more intense 
than in contemporary kingdoms, he combined in him the= 
capacity, the enthusiasm, and the ambition, not of a quiet- 
recluse, but of a republican chief and of a conqueror.^® Unlike 
the normal Hindu ascetic he would held property for his 
Samg'ha, he would hold meetings and pass resolutions and 
pxmish offenders. Throughout his spiritual achievements, he 
is a republican Sakya, and his system is a constitutionalised 
spiritual propaganda, a Propaganda of Conquest. To acMeve 
success in his spiritual designs, he had to perpetuate his Eepub- 
lic- of- JDJiarma {Bliarma Samglm)^ and to perpetuate the republic 
of dharma j he adopted the constitution and the constitutional 
procedure of the repuhlic of politics. 


In personal matters also, the Buddha showed a conservative- 
ness acquired from his early associations. He was proud of his 
Ikshvaku lineage even when a recluse. He asked the Bralnnin 
Krishnayana, who had insulted Mm as a Sakya, was he (Krishnayana)- 
not descended from one of the slave girls of the Ikshvakus ? * If 

you do not give a clear reply (to. my charge), then your head will 
split in 'pieces on the spot.’ AmJbaitha Suita, Suita 20, Rhys Davids^, 
Dialogues, I. 114-16. ’ 



CHAPTEE XII 

Franchise and Citizenship 

In aristocratic republics tbe basis of francMse was t|ie 
family, i.e., tbe Hindu family. This is 
^ , implied by the MaMbMrata when it 

says that there is equality in the Gdna 
by family (hula) and by birth {jdti),^ 
Equality by birth and family made up the constitutional 
equality inside the Hindu republic. Every free man in a 
Bamgha was equal by his birth and every family was equal, 
for political purposes. A passage in the Pali Canon also takes 
the Kula as the basis of franchise.^ The Buddha preaching 
to the sons of the Lichchhavis says that high careers open to a 
Kula-putta or cadet of a family were these : he might become 
consecrated to rulershix3, might become a Eashtrika, or 
Pettanika, or the G-eneralissimo, or the President of a Town- 
ship (gamagamaniha), or the President of an Industrial Guild 
(pugagdmaniha). It is meant that all these offices were elective^ 
and a Kula-puUa was eligible to all these in a Gan^x-state* 
A sixth career is added and it is with regard to a Ax^Za-state 
which we have already noticed above : ‘ Supreme rulersMp 
(over other rulers) hy turns Katyayana the law-giver says 
that gana is the assembly of Kulas,^ Kula or family was thus 
the basis of political right and power in aristocracies and in 
aristocratic democracies. But it could not have been the 
rule in what the Greeks called democracies. There every- 
body was equal by birth. Birth alone must have been the 
basis of franchise in constitutions like that of the Kathas and 
the Saubhutas, where even the selection of the ‘ king ' depended 
upon personal qualification and no one attached any regard 


1 See Oh. XIV below. Jdt% literally, ‘ birth,' is not caste. There 
were, as we have seen, all castes amongst the republics. Free birth 
as apposed to slave birth is probably meant by it. Cf, the Vedic 
sajaiat see below Ch. XXV. 

2 See above, p. 78, n. 

^ I Ahguttara Nihdya, Vol, III, p. 76. 

^ f W^TT II ’T'lr: I Ywamitrodaya, p. 426. 
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to the family, and where the culture of the individual himself 
was the prime consideration of the State. We find in the 
Sakya Parliament both young and old assemhled ; in the 
Vrishni Sarngha^ father, son, and younger brother (Krishna,, 
Pradyumna, Gada) all possessing franchise (Appendix A). 

Panini gives rules to form words denoting the country 
of origin of a man (IV. 3. 90),® or his pre- 
Outsiders eligible to Sent habitation {IV. 3. 89),® and also to 
citizenship m republics denote bhaMi wMch one bears to a parti- 
cular country, tribe, ruler, or holders of 
a janapada (republican rulers).'^ One of the inustrations 
given by Patahjali is the community of Glmiehukdyanakm 
whom we know to have been a political state from Macedonian 
writers.® As they owe hJiahti to Gluchukayana, they are 
called the ‘Glauchukayanakas’. Katyayana modifying one 
of the rules of Panini introduces the republican illustrations 
of the Madras and Vrijis.® One of Madra bhaMi may be called 
Madraka and one of Vriji bhaMiy Vrijika. BhaMi in these- 
cases means constitutional allegiance. 

BhaMi literally means ‘ sharing, ’ ' exclusion % and 

secondarily 'attachment \ Separate rules to denote territorial 
and political bhalcti over and above the rules to denote the 
country of origin or domicile of a man, suggest the idea of an. 
artificial citizenship. By sharing Madra- or Vriji-^y^aM one 


® I V I ^ I (I 

® I X I ^ 1 U 

7 Panini, IV. 3. 95-100 : II II 11 II 

u u II II 

II n II ^oo n 

Sutra 96 distinguishes loyalty from partiality in the xise of bhaMi. 
Cf, Kdsikd (343) ; achitta, ‘ non-purpose ’ or ‘ non-thoughtfulness ’ is 
significant. One's weakness for milk is an ^achitta'' bhaMi, i.e,^ 
political bhaMi is a considered and rational condition of mind. 

® See above, p. 71. 

9 On Panini, IV. 3. 100 : SIWraHfraT'lq; II 11 ^ 

II ^ II PataSjali : Uitl ¥11^^ JTtIt Wr TT^SR 

MahahMshya, Vol. II. nn. 314-1.*!- 
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■would be called Madraka or Yrijika. A Yrijika- therefore might 
not have been a born Yriji and a Madraka, a born Madra. It 
has to be noticed that Kantilya in mentioning the king-cons-ul 
rep-ablics, 'ases the form Yrijika and Madraka. The Jaina 
Sutra also uses the form MaUak{i). The ‘ Yrijikas ' included 
Yrijis and non-Yrijis owning a common Yriji allegiance, which 
would include people originally conquered by the Yrijis or 
people yolimtarily amalgamated with the Yiijis. 

It is thus evident that the republics extended citizenship 
to outsiders. This will explain the enormous territorial 
growth of the Malavas and the Yaudlieyas who covered vast 
expanses of land in early and later centuries. 

Orientalists, both Indian and European, have based an 
argument on (lY. 3, 98) 

BhaJcti to Arjuna of Panini. It has been argued that the 
Sutra establishes the worship of Yasudeva 
in and before the time of Panini. But the context shows that 
no religious bJialcti is meant. Panini uses the term in the sense 
of political or constitutional allegiance. Take for instance, 
the bhaUi owed to the holders-of-juMpud^s in lY. 3. 100. 
These holders of janapadas were certainly not worshipped. 
Take again, the preceding Sutra, lY. 3, 97, where bJiaJcti to 
Maharaja ’ is stated. How nobody would contend that 
Maharaja, either a man or a country, was worshipped. Then 
we have to take into consideration the previous Sutras where 
place of origin as opposed to domicile 

in connection with the highlands, Sindhu and TakshaSila and 
^alatura, etc., is discussed. There is not a trace of religious 
hhaUi (devotion) there. Again, scholars have taken note of 
Yasudeva while Arjuna who is placed along with Yasudeva 
in the same Sutra has been ignored. There is no evidence 
that Arjuna was deified. to those two Kshtriyas is 

the political bhaJcti. The party loyal to Yasudeva and the 
party loyal to Arjuna must have been well known in literature 
like the varga of Yasudeva mentioned by Katyayana (Kielhorn, 
YoL II, p. 295). 


CHAPTEB XIII 

Judicial Administration and Laws o£ Republics 

The Hindu law books recognise the laws of K%da States 

as well as those of Ganas?’ The K.nla-Gd'oit was presided 
OTer hy Kiilikas or aristocrats.^ In a mixed coEStitiition' of 
aristocracy and democracy we may find a Knlika-Conrt. ' Such 
a court, as a matter of fact, we do find amongst the Yrijis,. 
where there was a Board of Eight Kulikas to mvestigate intO; ■ 
criminal cases.^ Tlie law books prescribe that an appeal: 
should lie from the &Za-Oourt to the G^awa-Oourt.^ We can 
understand this provision if we take into consideration a mixed 
constitution. There may be a Kulilia-Gourt there, but then 
it would be subject to the higher jurisdiction of the Gmuu 
The Kulikas' in the Vriji constitution were subject to the 
superior jurisdiction of the' heads of the Gmia — Commander- 
ia-Chief, Vice-King and t King The if says' .. 

^ Yajhavalkya, 1. 860 ; II. 186 : 

^•crn'wfefrT^irsir im ii u 

tisH wr ^5:^% -^RTsi^crsr jt; d = ii ^ n 

See also, 1 Briliaspati quoted in 

Vlramitrodaya^ 42i. 

?Tjfr5fJr n ^ n v-i u 

^ Eatthapala after whom a text is named in the Canon was 
a kula-putta and son of the agga-huliha. See also, 

grnor: i 

^55iFr T%Tf!i ^q%^«rT ti 

VlramiiYodaya, '^, 11. Comm., \\ 

® See p. 49 above. (7/. Katyayana (quoted in Vlramitrodaya^ 

snoTRR: where = a court. 

^ See n. 7 at p. 106 below. 
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that it was the duty of the Kula-eldem to take uotice of criminal 
offences and that justice should be administered through the 
President; that is, punishment was given, in his name.^ This 
iseems to have been done amongst the Vrijis. There were 
industrial organisations in a as in a monarchy. These 

guilds had some judicial powers. But their decisions 

were appealable to the Ktda- and Courts.’ 

Wlien the Ganas were conquered by, and became subject 
to, monarchs as in the days of the later law books (li^arada, 
Brihaspati and Katyayana) decision of Gana was made subject 
to the appellate jurisdiction of the monarch or the royal Chief 
.Justice.® 

That the Ganas had their own laws is evident from the 
provision of the Hindu law-books which, as has been pointed 
out above, recognise their separate existence. It is also proved 
by the testimony of the Greek -writers who |)raise the laws of 
Indian republics. The Mahdblidrata also praises their good 
legal system. The lichchhavis are recorded to have had a 
book of legal precedents.^ 

The laws of the Ganas are called by the law-books Bamaya^^ 
Samaya^ literally, means a decision or a resolution arrived at 
in an assembly (from + V ? == ' together ’), that 

is, the laws of the Ganas were passed in their meetings. 

5 See Ch. XIV below. 

® Ahguttara Nihdya, Vol. Ill, p. 76. See p. 102 above, 

Rf^cfW I! 

— Brihaspati in Vlramitrodaya, p. 40. 

All these quotations refer to a time when ganas had become 
subject to monarchies. 

® See ns. at p. 106 and n. 7 above. 

® Rhys Davids, Buddhist India^ p. 22. Such books W'ore kept 
in monarchies also. See Jdtaka^ Vol, III, p. 292. (7/. J,, Vol, V, p. 125. 

Narada and Brihaspati quoted in FJf pp. 423“-25. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Characteristics of Republics according to the 
Mahibhirata 

In Cliapter 107 is devoted to the cliarac' 

teristics of the ganas. There are traces in the discnssion which 
indicate that the characteristics given go back to fairly early 
times. It is nowhere contemplated that the gams owed 
allegiance to monarchs, far less that they were conquered. 
This would relate to a period before the rise of empires. 

As the discussion is of great importance, I give below the 
text and translation of the entire passage.^ Former transla- 
tions are hopelessly confused, the reason being that ganas had 
ceased to exist and their real significance %vas forgotten long 
before the time of commentators, who are follow^ed by trans- 
lators. 

The disquisition in the Mahahharata makes it clear that 
^Gana' refers to the whole body politic, the entire Political 
Community, and, in the alternative, the Parliament, and not 
to the governing body ” only (a view to which Dr. Thomas 
inclines, 1915, p. 534). The governing body was 

composed of the Gana-nuiJchyas and Fradhdna (Chiefs and 
President) whose jurisdiction it was to conduct affairs of the 
community (verse 23).^ Resolutions of State were matters 
which remained in their hands (verse 24) ; they held meetings 
and discussed those Resolutions (25). They also saw to the 
administration of justice (27). Thus the executive was a 
distinct body inside the Gana, 

It may also be noticed that the large number which 
composed the Gana is alluded to in verse 8 ; and the whole 
body is mentioned in verse 24. It was impossible to keep 
matters of vital policy secret on account of the large number 
of the Gana. This was in the opinion of the MaMbJidrata 
writer a great defect in the constitution (8 and 24). It 

is thus apparent that a close body was not meant by ^Gana\ 

1 Asiatic Society of Bengal ed. ot the Mahdbhdrataf Sdnii-Parvaii^ 
Ch. 107. 

2 Gana-muJchya$ Samgha-mukJiyas, Artha-Sdstra, p. 377 (XI~i). 
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The Ganm generally formed (11 to 15). Learn- 

ing in the gmm is alluded to in verse 21. 

0/ the Gharaderisim of the Ganas. 

noTRi fi%w=^rw m II ^ II 

w w: ^ ^tkct j 

^5:: ^ II ^ II 

r%rr^r ft n’JrrJrrgq^^^ I 

srf?nwft t ?nt: II <; || 

'^cTlt^PTi ftl%^5T q^rcl’T | 
m\ =5r t 1 5R[ || || 

II ¥r?^5T II 


f^FIW Tjm I 

wmfj JT?:rfg'T 
ft ist cT^sJif 1 

#r trqsq-q-g^gil^pjfT^q-ir 

^qoq?T¥[^PTI%: 

cT5ri?:itiT ft?r% w: ^sfTcTf^^n i 
fifvfr fl^T^T^: 

■flt ’TOTT ^qr: I 

cTwra; wqqfqq qiqr: 
3fqT%qrT%q^'t I 

qMT?^ W tf %qiqil%5 
fiqii:r: q^?rr% i 

iqfqT^rfwqiqr: §?qqqT% 


■q^rreiq; sqqcRf^ ^qiqq?cT«? qnw: 
qqrqci; qftq^qt ftq^^ qttmqr: 


iHo II 
II n II 
II U II 
II U II 
II II 
II II 
II II 
II II 



MAH ABHARATA CHARACTERISTICS OF REPUBLICS 

I%FI=Tr«? W 1 

. , ®s. ' - 

i%frara R II ?<: II 

=£n?:JT=5n%f^5 ^ I 

T%^3^T fTT^Mfr >10111 II II 

srrf i>5; l 

Tioir ^ ii ^o n 

wfT: m^q'R^Tr: i 

w; e?cfRJn% ^ II 3? II 

:^iwr '>7^ ^0^: cfjRor i%5r^T str: i 

g?fr noTi>^^ II II 

<TWT=>7Rn%s^Tr^, TTOTgW: JTRHR: I 

’7Tr% II II 

PTRI^l =crR^TW^-^iR0T | 

R >T0TT: >RR ’-^Rcr || || 

^org^t^g sFiT# noirlcT I 

.5?{7ri0T^?T f%?TR^JT cRTTS^'^ || II 
mv. 5r^wr#cr cr^RSTqr ^#ct =^ I 
%'^m->TF>TR=?fRf ^?rf^fI3l%¥cTPI. II II 

l%JTt: TI0^%; T%Er^{5r srWRcf: I 

wm: l^lt: II II 

->TIRW 1fIi% >70[^^ sfir^fir, I 
3T^JIRT![*T5T ?;^>T>RrR ^^>3[ 11 ^<; 11 

m >13^11% f;-cri% i 

sT^Hwig; ^fR%FJir #r^rrirsR ^>7T^^r?i;iK*?>!l 

rTt'^¥II^;% cT^ I 

^ ^ 11 ^O II 
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5r ^rr qr sq": i 

%f¥ioTr: \\ \l ii 

^qicTqqifnonqf OT qi?]; II 11 

Translation 

(YudMslitMra said). ''(6) I (now) desire to hear, O 
Leader of the Wise, of the nature of the gams : (7) How the 
ganas prosper and how they avoid (the policy of) Blieda (dis- 
union employed by the enemy), O Bharata, and (why it is,) 
they aspire to conquer enemies, and also gain allies. (8) Dis- 
union, it seems to me, is the root-cause of their destruction. 
(Again their) difficulty is, in my opinion, how to keep the resolu- 
tions of state secret on account of (their) large number. 
(9) I am desirous of listening to an exhaustive discourse on 
this subject, O Oppressor of Enemies. Tell me also, O Prince, 
how they might avert disintegration. ” 

Bhishma said: (10) Greed and Jealousy, O King, are 
the two main provoking causes of enmity 
Leagues : their dangers amongst the gaotas, as well as amongst 
the Kiilas of Bdjds,^ O Koblest of the 
Bharatas. (11) One (of the gams or hdas) yields to avarice, 
then follows jealousy, and the two entailing waste and 
decay lead to mutual destruction. (12) They oppress one 
another through spies, intrigues and military force, by 
employing the policy of conciliation, subsidy and 
division, and by applying other means of decay, waste 
and danger. (13) The ganas which form a confederacy are 
divided by those means ; divided they become indifferent 
(to the common cause) and ultimately through fear they pass 
under the control of the enemy. (14) Thus, divided, the 
ganas would surely perish : separated, they fall an easy prey 
to the foe. Ganas, therefore, should always exert themselves 

^ Aristocracies like those of Patala : ‘ for in this community the 
command in war is vested in two hereditary kings of two different 
houses, while a Council of Elders ruled the whole State with paramount 
authority ’ (Diodorus) ; also Artha-Sdstra, p. 35 : qi 
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■toougli the system of confederacy.^ (15) Material pros* 
perity is won by the prowess of the confederated army ; out- 
siders also seek the alliance of confederate entities, 

(16-17) '‘In good ganaSj Blders-by-knowledge encourage 
mutual subordination ; behaving with 
■Good points in srawas complete straight-forwardncss (to one 
another), good f/atias attain happiness all 
round. Good ganas prosper for they establish valid legal 
procedures according to the '^dstras, and they are fair to one 
another. (18) Good ganas prosper because they discipline 
their sons and brothers (members,® along with the younger 
^generation) and always train them, and they accept (only) 
those who have been well trained. 

(19) '' Ganas prosper all-sldedly as they always attend. 
O thou of mighty arms, to the working of the espionage service, 
to the matters of policy, and to the collection of revenue to 
the Exchequer. (20) Ganas prosper because they always 
pay due honour to (their) officers who are wise, heroic, enthu- 
siastic and persevering in the execution of their duties. (21) 
Wealthy, heroic, versed in the ^dst7^as,^ and accomi^lished in 
the art of weapons, ganas help the help- less ones (= members) 
across miseries and calamities. 

(22) " Ganas fall at once into the clutches of the enemy 
when driven by anger, division, absence 
Weak points in gmias of mutual confidence (lit. fear), military 
-•and ixow to avoid them violence, tyranny, oppression and execu- 
tions (amongst them). (23) Hence the 
Leaders- of- the- are to be obeyed through the President. 
O King, the jurisdiction to conduct the community should bo 
mainly vested in them. (24) 0 Eeducer of enemies, (the 
department of) intelligence and the secret of the resolutions 
of state should remain in the hands of the Presidents. It is 

4 Cf. Artha-’Sdstra, p. 376 

'gmid fg:g’xrid I 

® In Indian guild and caste associations even to this day, members 
address each other ‘ IV which denotes equality, 

® This is a clear reference to the learning and cultivation of 
thought amongst the ganaSy an information which we have gathered 
from other sources as well. 
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not adyisable that the body of the should kno^r 

those resolutions, G Eharata. (2o) The Leaders-of-the-^^ane^s* 
having assembled should adopt measures ensuring the welfare 
of the Gmias. 

'‘'The course is otherwise of a which remains aloof 

from others, has severed itself (from the confederacy), or which 
is (in) strained (relations with others). (26) Wealth dwindles 
down and misfortune follows on account of their division 
and on their falling back on their individual resources. 

(27) " Criminal justice should be administered promptly 
and by men learned (in law), through the President. If dis- 
imtes arise in thehE'idas and the Mders of the remain 

indifferent, (28) they destroy the race (ptm) and dissolve the 
Gana. 

" The internal danger is to be guarded against, the external 
one is insignificant. (29) For the internal 
Internal danger danger, O King, is destructive of the very 
foundations in no time. (30) When (the 
members of a G^aw) cease to discuss amongst them on account 
of uncalled-for anger, on account of foolishness, or on account 
of natural avarice, there is the symptom of discomfiture. 


" There is imiversal equality by birth (in the Ganas) 
and also there is equality by KulaJ 
(31) They cannot be broken np by 
prowess or cleverness, nor again by 
temptations of beauty.^ They can be broken u|) bj^ enemies 
through the policy of division and subsidy only. 


(32) " The great safety of the Ganas therefore is considered 
to lie in (the maintenance of) a confe- 


Confederacy recom- 
mended 


deracy only. 


Kida = family of rajas, referred to above in verse 10, or, 
family as a unit, as opposed to individuals. The distinction is still 
maintained in our social phraseology ghar plcJihe and pdgdi plchhe, 
‘ per household,’ and ‘ per head ’ (lit. per turban = every male 
member). More likely it refers to equality amongst aristocrats, 
otherwise it would be illogical after the mention of the universal 
equality by birth. 

s ^qfsfsqor. 
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Formation o£ New Republics 


Confining onr attention to the period of the sixth and 
fifth centuries B.C., we not only find the 
Kew Religious Ganas Buddhists but also the Joins founding 
religious corporations in the very terms 
of politics. The Jaina-sutras show individuals founding new 
Ganm and Knlas which sometimes take the name of the founder 
and sometimes that of the place, e.g., Gocldsa Gana foimdedhj 
Godasa, the Uttar a VaMssalia Gana, founded by IJttara and 
Valissaha conjointly, the UddeJia Gana founded by Bohana, 
the Indrapuralm Kida founded by Karmardhi.^ Likewise we 
know of schisms in the Buddhist and we know also 

of the formation of new Samghas, The phenomenon of new 
foundations is not confined to the history of our religiouvS 
' republics h The IldhabJidrata points out the great danger 
of disunion and schisms in republics. The authors of the 
Ilalidblidrata were probably aware of such political breaches. 
The two Mallas^ and the two Madras were probably results 
of this propensity. 


Apart from disruptive instances, we have instances of 
the formation of entirely new republics. 
The Kurus and the Pahchalas who had 


Historical instances of 
new republics 


been under monarchies according to 
Yedic literature^ and the JdtaJcas, adopt republican form of 
government about the fifth or the fourth century B.C. As 
■we have seen they are described as republics in the ArtJia- 
^dstra of Kaiitilya. Another instance, svliieh has been already 
pointed out by Prof. Ehys Davids, is the change of constitu- 
tion of the Yidehas.^ They had been formerly under monarchy 
according to Yedic literature and the JdtaJcas, Megasthenes 


1 Hoernle, Uid. AnU XI. 246 ; XX. 347. 

2 The lower Mallas are called Lakshina Mallas in the 8ahM~ 
Balkan (Ch. XXXI. 12) which places the higher Mallas next to Kosala 
(XXX. 3). 

3 See Ch. XXII below. 

^ Buddist India, p. 26. 
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vStates tliat reimblican form of government was tlirice estab- 
lislied and tlirice cbanged into monarcliy.^ This tradition would 
have been current in one of the principal seats of monarchy 
of tlie Doab where ancient chronicles had been kept. 

We have, though a little later in age yet certainly reflecting 

Artificial staf^e earlier established notions, republican 
coins struck either in the name of the 
or of the country, and in one instance,® the gmia being 
described as the Protector (tmta-sya). We have thus reached 
the artiflcial country or territorial nation and abstract govern- 
ment. We find the Arjunayanas named after one man, the 
founder ‘ One of the family of Arjuna (ArjtmayanayJ The 
national or the tribal basis had thus ceased to work fairly 
early, a basis which every ancient republic in sister races 
outside India was built upon and which greatly ox>erated in 
the establishment of the earliest republics in India as well, 
as implied by the references in the Mahablidrata to the 
Yrishnis and probably to the word goi/ra in Chapter 107 of the 
^dnii-Farmn, 

The recognition of the system of naming a corporate 
association after the founder or president helps us in investi- 
gating the origins of our rej)ublics. The village corporation 
was named after the gramani,® Vedic charanas were named 
after founders, religious bodies took the names of their first 
organizers, and so did many of our republics. 

^As remarked above (lY. 2. 53), the constitution of the 
Yedic period was monarchical. Megasthenes 
Speri^dlnSdL also, as we have seen, notes the Hindu 
tradition current in the fourth century 
EX', that after monarchy came the republican form. 
All these data indicate that the republican system is post- 
Yedic and artificial, that it is post-tribal and philosophic. 
Take also the names of technical constitutions : Vaifdjya^ 
literally ‘ kingless (system),' Smrdjya, * self -ruling (system) 
Bhmijya^ ‘temporary rulership (system) These names are 
not derived from tribes ; it was not that the tribal names gave 

s McCrindle, MegastheneB, p. 203. 

® The YrisliM Coin noticed above. 

7 See Gp, on Panini, lY. 2. 63. 

® See above, p. 16 n. 
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names to forms of government, Tlie names of constitutions 
are artificial, pliilosopMc, The tradition that there -was first 
monarchy is supported by the Yedas, the tradition that 
monarchy was rejected and democratic forms of government 
set np is supported by the Aiteraya Brdhmana. 

Again, in view of the above conclusion, take the tradition 
Artificial political the JB^iho/h^ds that Yaudheya and 

* tribes,’ not ethnic Madra, two cadets of a monarchical house 
in the Middle Country, went out to the 
Punjab and founded states called after their names. This 
Furanic history is in lull agreement with knowm facts : corpcrate 
institutions were named after founders. The Madras and the 
Yaudheyas thus were not tribes, but states and artificial 
' Xiolitical tribes like the artificial, religious Sakya-putras. 
It 'was the state in these two cases which gave the name to the 
citizens, a name which was artificially tribal, or in modern 
phraseology a name which denoted Political l^'ationality as 
opposed to what we may call tribal nationality. The 
Kshudrakas and Malavas, like the Madras and Yaudheyas, 
were political nations or states called after two personal names. 
We have the additional evidence of Panini that martial states 
had men of all castes not one goira or tribe. The Arajaka 
democracy also, according to the Malidhlmrataj was not 
based on tribal but legal and communal basis. Mhny more 
of the republics had originated like the Yaudehya and Madra, 
MeJava and Kshudraka, under purely non-tribal conditions. 
The later states (Oh. XYIII) like Salankayana, Arjunayana 
and Pushyamitra bearing personal names and names of recent 
origin further illustrate the practice. 

At the same time it cannot be asserted, as already stated, “ 

that no tribal element is to be found in 

distinction between ^ihe Hindu republics. Basis of 

tribal and artincial , , . . 

organizations every State has been m all ages and m 

all climes, to a great degree ethnic — ^tribal 
or national. The real question is whether a state-organiza- 
tion is yet tribal — ^primitive, habitual and customary, or it 
is the outcome of intelligent thinking, of theories, of conscious 
experience and experiments. The stage when State is felt 
to be based on contract and the ruler is regarded to be a servant 
of the ruled and when political loyalty (pp. 103-104 above) is 
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eyen Open to strangers, is a Mgli water-mark of constitutional 
development. Voting and ballot-voting, motion, resolution and 
legislation, legalism and formalism in procedure of deliberation, 
are other indicia of that stage. " 

Constit:aitions gave distinctive marks to individual political 
community and converted it, so to sa^y, into artificial tribes. 
It, therefore, becomes very difficult to distinguisti between 
real tribes and artificial tribes, the ethnic and the political 
gotra. Probably the early Batvats were originally a real tribe 
as the description of the Yrshnis and Andhakas in the lld/ia- 
Mdmto would indicate. But the 'Country of Rajanya 
-(Elected Euler),’ Bajanya-Janapada, was evidently a political 
tribe, a political community, a creation of constitution. So 
was the ' Maharaja- Janapada Janapada in such cases 
becomes a political unit, probably a city-state. The Edshtrikas 
and Ehojas were, likewise, creations of constitution. The 
Kathas, on the other hand, might have been originally a 
tribe, as Patafijali’s^ expression KatliajaMyah may denote. 
Jdti^ however, may be a secondary character. Birth {Jdii) 
in a gana-Bt 2 bte was deemed to confer equality in citizenship 
on a free man. Kathajdtlyas and KaiJia-destyas may thus 
signify only ' men born in the Katha country, ’ ' men of the 
Ivatha-coimtry and the Katha-country and Katha-state 
might have been called after one Katha, the political founder. 
The other examples of Patanjali go to support this view, nz,, 
Karaka-jatiyas, Karaka-desiyas, Srauglma-jatiyas, Sraughna- 
desiyas. Sraiiglina and Karaka were both place-names, not 
tribe names. Karaka was evidently derived from a river, 
e.g,, in Paras-kara (trans-Kara district). Jdti, here and in 
Panini, VI, 3. 41, very likely means ' birth not caste or 
nation. At the same time it is not incompatible with the 
advanced stage of constitution-making that a community 
which had been originally a tribal unit and still retained 
traces of its former organization, should adopt an advanced 
constitution. But to call these republics tribal organizations, 
or 'tribal lepublics ’ would be unscientific. Every state in 
ancient Eome and Greece was ' tribal ’ in the last analysis, 
but no constitutional historian w'ould think of calling the 
^republics of Eome and Greece mere tribal organizations. 


9 On P., VI. 3. 42 ; Kielhorn, III, p. 157. 
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A Retrospect of the Period of Rise 

Thus we find Hindu republics existing and flourishing 
, . as early as the age of the Aitcreya 

Ailareya BmJimana -7 ^ ^ •, , X 

toKautilya * hrahmana, - xincient Hindus liad already 
developed teclinical constitutions of 
various classes with special procedures of abhisheJca for each 
class. They must have experimented in those S 3 ^stems for 
.some centuries before the composition of the Aitareya Bmhmiana. 
The date of this Vedic work is to be regarded as cir. 1000 B.C. 
It knows King Janamejaya, son of Parikshit whom it mentions 
towards its end. The history of the UMara Jfunis also points 
to an earl^^' date of the Brdlimana. The Uttara Kurus in later 
Yedic literature become a mythological people with a mytho- 
logical country, while in the Aitareya, as we have already 
seen, tliej^ are a historical community. According to the 
Brafimana, the greater portion of Aryan India — ^Korth, West 
and South — ^was covered with republican constitutions. Only 
in the middle, in the Midland (the Madhyadesa), monarchy 
prevailed. The Midland extended from the Kuru-land (the 
district of Delhi) up to Allahabad, the Doab between the 
Ganges and the Jumna.^ Further east in the Prachi (with 
its centre in or about Magadha), there was according to this 
Brdhmana the constitution called Sdmrdjya which literally 
means ‘ a combination of monarchies, ' i.e,, a federal imperial- 
ism around one dominant member. Except the Doab and 
Magadha the whole country was repuhlican. Such was nearly 
the case also in the time of the Buddha, as it ai>pears from 
Pali authorities. In his time states in Aryan India, according 
to the Avadhdna-^ataJca, were divisible into the cla,sses : 
‘ those subject to Gana-rule ' or republican, and ‘ those subject 
to royal rule ’ or monarchical (JcecMd deid OanddMndh, heeJiid 
BdjddMndh),^ This order, in which the republican countries 
are placed first, according to the well-known Sanskrit usage, 


^ The monarchies named there in the Aitareya Brdlimana are the 
Kura, Pahchala, Usinara and Vasa. 

2 See p. 28 above. 
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connotes tliat preponderance m nmnber rested the 

■ republican' . 'form, ■ 

ISTorth and West and South-West were still mainly 
republican in the time of Alexander. Bepnblics herej, 
therefore j have had a career of about one thousand years at 
least when Ohandragupta ascended the imperial throne. 

This was the most flourishing period of the Hindu 
republics. For national prosperity the Uttara-Kurus become 
proverbial. For learning the Madras and the Kathas, for 
bravery the Kshndrakas and the Malavas^ for political wisdom 
and valiant independence the Vrishnis and Andhakas, for 
power the Yrijis, and for the philosophies of light and equality^ 
for the emancipation of the low, the ^akyas and their neigh- 
bours, stamp their indelible marks on national life and national 
literature of Aryan India during that period. 
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Republics under the Mauryas 

Tile empire of the Maxiryas included tlie republican areas. 

Greek -writers say that Cbandragnpta 

won Aracbosia and Aria from Seieucus.^ 

Asoka in Ms inscriptions tells ns that 
AntiocMis was bis neigbbonr.^ Antiocbns 
beld Seria and Persia. Tbe Maurya empire tbiis extended 
up to Persia in tbe north- west. In tbe south it extended up 

to the Tamil country.*^ What was tbe fate of the republics 

under this gigantic monarchical system I To understand 
this, let us first examine tbe Maurya policy towards republics. 
Kautilya makes an excellent statement of that policy : — • 

' Aeqidsition (ctonqiie^t) of a Samgha' says Kautilya, ‘is 
more desirable than an alliance of goodwill or military aid. 
Those which are united (in a league) should he treated ivith the 
policy of subsidy and peace^ for they a.re inimicible. Those 
tvMch are not united should be conquered by army and disunion,' 
Then the policy of division is detailed ending with ‘ thus should 
the Monarch (Eharaja) behave towards the Samghas ’ etc.^ 

1 See passages quoted by V. Smith, Early History of India, 3rd ed., 
pp. 149-51. 

^ Rock Series II. 

® Proved by tbe site of the Miaski ‘ edict \ See Jayaswal, Places 
and Peoples in Asoka’s Inscriptions,*’ J.A., LXII. 121 ; also “ Procla- 
mation of A^oka and His Jambudvipa ”, ibid,, p. 167. 

i fgps'nra. (read ras’iird:) i 

Artha-Sdtra, p. 376. will be opposed to 

■gives no satisfactory meaning. It can give the meaning ‘ league of 
two ’ ; but they will be Anugunas, Hence I have proposed the above 
correction. The further use of in the same chapter, e.g., at 

p. 379 and the total absence of in the discussion support my 

proposal. Mr. Shama Shastry’s rendering of as those 

favourably disposed ’ is far wide off the mark. {A.S., Ch. XI.) (This 
emendation is now confirmed by Ganapati Sastri’s text, III, 144.) 

^ Details of the method of creating disunion are given in pp. 376-79 
ending with I see also ‘ Baja ’ in 

im, etc., p. 379. 


Policy of Maurya 
Imperialism towards 
Eepublics 
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In otlier words, the Maurya policy was to allow honour- 
able existence to those republics which were strong and united 
in leagues (for these were ‘ difficult to be conquered ’). Those 
which were isolated were to be weakened by a policy of internal 
division and then reduced by force. 

Evidently many of such isolated states had already come 
under the control of the Maurya empire when the Artha'-M^ira 
was composed. The sta.tus of the confederate republics varied 
according to their strength. Some of them were treated on 
terms of equality, while others were subsidized and probably 
expected to render military assistance, for ' acquisition of army 
from them is a condition contemplated as against pure alliance 
The result of this i>olicy was that the stronger re- 
publics survived the Maurya imperialism, while the weaker 
ones succumbed. The Kshudraka, the Malava, and the Vriji 
states which appear in Eatyayana and Patafijali as sovereign 
states and in flourishing condition,^ lived on account of leagues,, 
and so did the Bashtrikas and Bhojakas who fight jointly 
against Kharavela in the time of Patafijali.^ 

In the light of ascertained facts of the constitutional 
history of the time of Kaiitilya and 
Bepubiics under Asoka Alexander wc can now understand the 
inseriptions of Asoka better on a point* 
We have to recognise the republican character of many 
of the political communities mentioned by Asoka in his 
inscriptions. 

In Eock series, section Y, Asoka enumerates: — 

(1) the Yonas, 

(2) the Kambojas, 

' (3) the G-andharas, 

(4) the Eashtrikas, * 

(5) the Pitinikas, and 

(6) other Apa/rantas'^ (Grirnar version).' 


^ Makabhdshya on Paiaini, lY. 2. 45 ; and on Y. 3. 52. 

® ‘‘ Hathigumpha Inscription of the Emperor Kharavela/^ 
Vol. Ill, p. 455 ; revised in XX. 71. 

^ See also LXII. 121 ; Addendum II here below. 
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Against these in Eock series XIII we have : — 

(1) the Yonas, 

(2) theKambojas, 

(3) the Xabhaka and the Xabha-pahktis, 

(4) the Bhojas, 

(5) the Pitinikas, 

(6) the Andhras, and 

(7) theParadas (Paladas).® 

We know already that 2, 4 and 5 had non-monarehical 
eonstitutions. Xow, two questions present themselves. What 
eonstitutional position do they occujw in the system of Asoka's 
empire ? Are these three the Kambojas, the Bhojas and the 
Pitinikas the only republican communities in the group ^ 

The answer to the above questions is supplied by the 

. , latter inscription itself (Eock Proclama- 

tion XIII). The whole group (1-7) are 
predicated with the description — ' here, m the araja-inshaya k®. 
It means that they all were ' here he., within the Manrya 
Empire, as opposed to Antiochus and others who w^ere outside, 
itnias, neighbours outside the frontiers of the Empire. The 
communities enumerated, all the same, were important enough 
to be noted by name, though they were within the Empire. 
They were, further, in the Province or administrative unit 
— vishaya — designated as araja or ‘ no 7 i-monarchicaV , i.e., 

republican. In other words, they were important self- 
.governing communities under the Maiirya Emperor. 

Their location has been separately discussed in Addendum 

- . ^ II below this chapter. The Apardmtas of 

Aparantas ^ _ V 

A.4oka were not his Western neighbours 

but communities within his emi>ire (Eock Proclamation XIII). 

The Bdshtrikas, the Bhojas, and the Pitinihas were Aparantas, 

as they were in Ajyardrrta, Western India (see Addendum 

II). The Eashtrikas and Bhojas are almost interchangeable 

■owing to their close miity ; Eock Proclamation Y has 

Eashtrikas while E.P. XIII has in its jilace Bhojas. The 

Eashtrikas, Bhojas and Pitinikas occupied what is called to-day 


^ See Addendum II below. Another spelling is Pdlidd. 
9 I (Girnar). See Addendum 11 below. 
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Gxijarat (in eluding Cutcli). Tlie connected territory to the 
north had been also republican just before, in Alexander’s time* 
The thus extended from Afghanistan to Sindh 

and to Gujarat, and probably it had been a well-established 
term beginning with the reign of Chandragupta Maurya. 

The order of the republics as enumerated by A^oka 
(Yonas to Pitinikas) is from Afghanistan 
Andhras and pnadas to Gujarat (l^orth-West), and then it 
goes out of the India proper of the 
Hindus, to the Oxus Province which is the region of the 
Amdhras (I^Torthern .Andhras) and Tdladas (Paradas) (see 
Addendum II). The line of division is the Hindukush, The 
wixole tract, however, seemed to be included in a Maurya 
adminisfcrative unit, — ^the Araja-msliaya \ The Puranic divi- 
sion BMroIa-varsha was bounded by the Oxus and the Pamirs, 
which comprised many ‘ Kshatriya colonies ’ and Hindu 
population, according to the Puranasd® That population in 
the language of Herodotus (iii. 102), were the/ Indians settled 
northward of the other Indians, who resemble the Eaktrians in 
the way they live. They are the most war-like of the Indians/ 
The Amdhras and Palidas or Paladas (Paradas) who are noted 
in the Puranas to have been in that area^^ were amongst these 
ISTorthern Indians. 

The Andhras of A^oka could not be the southern Andhras* 

4ndhras Two generations before, in the time of 

Chandragupta, the Andhras were a great 
kingdom, second in power only to Magadha.^^ It seems that 
the Andhra power was broken under the reign of Bindusara^ 
Asoka's father, who is credited with having carried on the 
policy of his father, Chandragupta, of unifying India : ' between, 
the eastern and western oceans ’ he is said to have annexed 
sixteen capitals. This must point to the land of the Southern. 

Se8“ Asoka^s Jambudvtpa/’ J.A., LXII. 169 ; Matsya, Gh. 113^ 
pp. 40-43 ^ 11 42 ] 

See Addendum II below. 

See reference to Pliny in V. Smithes Early History of India 
(3rd edition), p. 206. 

Jayaswal, “ The Empire of Bindusara,” VoL II,. 

p. 82. 
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Deccan, as the area aboye it had already been under Chandra- 
gupta, Anoka’s inscriptions in the South prove the existence 
of a direct imperial government in the South. 

The Gandharas had already separated before Alexander’s 
time from TaksliaSila. In 326 B.O. they 
Constitution of the were monarchical. Young Poms, a 

Nabha-panktis ncijhew to the great Porus, was their 

king. But the question of the consti- 
tution of the Gandharas does not arise, although we have 
evidence of their being republican about 200 B.O.^^ In Section 
XIII of the Eock Proclamations in place of the Gandharas 
^ the Nabliaha and the Ndbha-panMis ’ have been substituted. 
These were either neighbours of the Gandharas or some sub- 
divisions thereof. The Fdhhapanktis (' Xabha-lines ’) were 
like the AgrasreniSf and the Three Yaudheyas or Three 
Salankayana-s, i.e., a league of the Xabhas.^® 

Up to this time the Xabhaka has not been identified. 

I find the name in the Ganapdtha on Panini IV. 1. 112 as 
NabhdJca. The rule before IV. 1. 112 deals with derivatives 
from republican names, and, that after, from river-names. 
The Ganapatha on Panini IV. 1. 112, gives an enumeration or 
groui^ called ' Siva and others ’ which contains names of 
risJiis and founders of families {e,g., Kakutstha, Kchada, etc.), 
royal dynasties (e.g., Haihaya), rivers (Ganga, Vipa^a) and 
a lot of obscure proper names. Along with Pitaka, Eikshaka, 
-etc., are given Xabhaka and tJrna-Xabha. The Urna-Xabhas 
appear also in the republican group of the Eajanyas, Arjuna- 
yanas, etc.^^ FdbhaJca was probably a national title derived 
from the Xabha people. The “ Xabha-iines ” {NdhJia-'panlciis^^) 
which were evidently non-monarchical, were probably identical 
with the Urna-Xabhas, the Xabhas of the tJrna, now called 

The former reading Pulindd was a misreading for Pdlidd, 

The Gandharas instead of a king have Mukkyas in the Mahd- 
hhdrata^ Udyoga-Parva, Ch. 167. Patahjali (P., IV. 2. 52) puts them 
along with the Vasatis and Sibis whom we know to be republican. 

‘ The Ndbha-Pamtis/ another possible rendering, would suggest 
the Xabhas to belong to the Paktyes of Herodotus (see Addendum 

II below). 

17 On Panini, IV. ‘2. 53. 

1^ Compare ‘ srenP ‘ lines ’ or * rows ’ and its interpretation in 
Oh. XXVII (Pt. II). 
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Una, a lofty range in eastern Swat^ recen^^ identified with, 
tlie .Aornos of Alexander's campaign A® 


The identification of the Yavanas of ASoka is necessary. It 

The Yavanas of Afoka mcidentally Settle a great contro- 

yersy. The Yonas of A^oka, the ardja- 
vishaya Yonas, were within the limits of the Manrya Empire. 
The grouping in AMcan records is ' the Yonas and Kamhojas/ 
while in Mann it is 'the K'ambojas and Yavanas There is 
no donht that these Yavanas were contiguons to the Kambojas. 


The Kamhojas are identified with the people on the Kabul 
river. JSTow, who were these Yavanas ? They were the 
neighbours of the Kabulis. They were, therefore, on or near 
the Kabul river. Farther, they were / self-ruling ' according 
to Asoka, and according to Manu^® they had lived along 
enough near the Aryan people to be regarded as oecupying 
the position of a fallen caste though they had been a 'ruling 
people ’ {Ksliairiya-jdtayah). According to the MaJidhhdrMa 
they had ceased to be rulers and were living like Kambojas 
and others under Hindu kings.^^ All these descriptions refer 
to the same conditions. These Yavanas could not be referred 
to the town of Alexandria founded by Alexander in the- 
Caucasus. That was never a self-governing unit, and the 
Macedonian element of invalid soldiers, who were anxious 
to leave the place, was too small and would have availed 
themselves of the death of Alexander to migrate. On the 
other hand we have positive evidence of the existence of a 
Greelc community on the Kubha or Kabul river who had been 
there for a long time before x^lexander’s invasion. It is strange 
that this fact has not been taken notice of. (It settles amongst 
other tilings, the vexed chronological question raised on the 
mention of Yavanani in Panini.) 


The Kabul-Yavanas had been organised in a city-state 
of the Indian republican type in the time of Alexander— a fact 
which comes in perfect harmony with the description of 
A.^oka’s Ardja-visliaya. These were probably Greeks or 


See Mr. 0. E. A. W, Oldham's note cited in Addendum II below.. 
2 0 yvith the Sakas, i.e., the Sakas of Seistan. Mann, 44. 

21 Sdnti-Parvan, LXV. 13-15. 
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lonians who iiad moved and immigrated under the suzerainty 
of the Persian Empire. The name of their city, ]N"ysa, is a. 
strong evidence of their origin. They had been Hindnised f 
Alexander’s companions first regarded them as Indians. As- 
stated by the Macedonian vTiters the ll^'ysians claimed to have 
been Greek in origin ; the claim was admitted. They knew 
Greek gods and Greek mythology and tradition. 

Their state was organised as an aristocracy and their 
President was called the AhouhM. This word seems to be 
: connected with Kuhhd, the Vedie name for the Kabul river.. 

It means ('the Leader) of the Peoxde by the Kubha’ (A Kcmhlii)^ 
Alexander’s companions were convinced of the ethnic claim 
of the Akoubhis and they passed ten days in Hellenic revels 
with them. Unless the Akoubhis had been Greek in origin 
they could not have been able to show such intimate fami- 
liarity with matters of Greek mythology as they did and could 
not have convinced the Macedonians of their claim of kinship.. 

Prom the treatment of Yavanas, the Kambojas, in 
Jlami and the Mahdblidrata, it appears that their reimblies 
soon lost their independence, and losing it they lost their 
social independence as well, and were absorbed into Brahman- 
ism under a degraded caste-status — for the Hindu can 
visualise human organisations only in terms of caste. The* 
result therefore was that these races were reduced into mere 
degraded castes living under Hindu rulers. 

Coins collected at Taxila by the late General Cunnlnghanr 
and published in his Coins ofAndent India- 
of period ^ Ill) disclose names of some 

sovereign communities which struck their 
coins in the Early Maury a period. The Vata (or, Vdtd)-Aivalca^ 
were the AivaMs who inhabited Eastern Afghanistan and who 
were included in the general term Kambojas (see Addendum II) 
On their coin there is a Kabuli in long robes doing obeisance 

Arrian, Bk. V. Chap. I ; Arrian, Indika, I, where Arrian with- 
out any doubt treats them as Greeks or Indo-Greeks. Cf, VffTp 

of Patanjali (on P.,TV. 1. 170). 

J.B,O.R,S., XX. 290 ; correction of the foot-note in Vol, XXI ^ 

101 . 
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the Maurya symbol, Ghmi^ra-oxiOciill 437); 

the inscription is in the old Sanskrit script (Brahmi) — 
Y[d]iMmlie. Here Vata probably stands for or mrtd 

which reminds ns of the Vdrtdsastropapmi description 
of theirs in the ArtJia-^dstra, Their coin {Mrshdpana) is of 
the old 100 ratti standard. The Amta-Eoh{a)takas^ that is, the 
EoJiatalcas OT EoMtaJcas of the end (or frontier have also their 
coin with a Brahmi inscription of the early Manrya period. 
Tliey are the same as ‘‘ the EoMta-Mountameers ” whom tlie 
Sanskrit Grammar cites as an Ayudhajlvin Samgha of the hills 
(Ka^ika on Panini, IV. 3. 91, l llFfdmRl: i). 

The Eoli Eajp)ats survived down to Muhammadan times. The 
Afghans* even to-daj^ call their country Eoh, These as well as 
some other sobordinates whose coins have come down to us 
belonged to the Araja-^vishaya ot A^okdb and his ancestors; 
while the Audumbaras who have on their earliest coin 
{C.A.I., IV. 2) Manrya symbols and Bharmachakra— definitely 
painting to Anoka’s suzerainty— belonged to or the neigh- 
bourhood of Kangra (see Oh. XVIII). 

ADDEXBUM II 

Location of Hindu Eepublics in Aj^oka’S' Inscriptions 

The following extracts are given from a paper published by 
me in the Indiayi Antiquary ( 1933 ), VoL LXII, pp. 121-33, 
entitled “ Places and Peoples in Asoka’s Inscriptions,” bearing on 
the identification and location of the rei)nblics mentioned in his 
proclamations. 

1. AsoJca's Pdladas^ Amdhras^ and the so-called 
Edja-Yisaya 

Eock Series Proclamations, Section XIII, mention the 
{!) Pdladas and (2) Amdh'as which have not been correctly 
identified. Xo definite proposal has been jjut forward about 
the Pdladas ] and the Amdhras have been taken to be the 
Baksinapatha Andhras. As I shall show below, the Pdladas 
Avere in Afghanistan and are well-known to Sanskrit geography 
as Paradas, and there were their neighbours Northern Andhras, 
according to the Purdnas. 


Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, p. 211. 
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Asoka’s inscriptions have two main forms of llie name of 
the Fdlada community : 

Palada-Palida I 1. (at KalSl). 

2. jPdlida Shahbazgarhi) ; 

[Farirnda (at Gii^narj which is only 
a dialectic variant ot Falida). 

Curiously enough, the Furdnas also have these two forms,, 
as Fdrada and Fariia. llhe Matsya (Ch. 113, 40-43), describing, 
the ^northern countries ’ (desdh udlehydh), has: 

’TF-'^Rr I 

fur: ?R5jT%'TC II (41)2® 

The Vayu, in the corresponding place (Ch. 45, s. 116), gives : 

fcrr: tTR^T 

Here Faritd has the hard form for the Falidd of A^oka., 
Fdrada is the general form in Sanskrit literature, as we shall 
see below. In the Vdyu text, is a mislection for 
On the F%ilinddli (which occur in the same group in other 
authorities) we should recall here that Dr. Hall noted years, 
back, in commenting on ' the Sindhu-Pulindas, ’ that there- 
were northern Pulindas as well as southern Pulindas.^*^ They 
are, I think, the modern Fovindali elan of the Afghans. The 
form Kulinda is also well-attested (see the citations on Hhasas. 
by Sir George Grierson in L.SJ,, IX, Pt. 4, pp. 3-5). It 
represents the Kuninda of the coins. In fact, one MS. of the 
Vdyu reads Kuninda,^^ Possibly at an early stage the 
Kunindas lived in the region of the present X.-W. Frontier 
Province. HdrajmriJca, is a corruption of the well-known 
Hdra-hurika which I would take as the Sanskrit name for 
Arachosia. . The ^ahali-Druliydli ( = Hraddh, ‘ the lake people ') 
of the texts evidently rej)resents the people of Seistan- 
Drangiana. 


J. Vidyasagara’s ed., Calcutta, 1870, p. 393. 

Bibliotheca Indica ed., Vol. I, p. 351. 

Wilson and HalFs Vishnu Furdyia^ Vol. II, p. 159, notes,, 
where he cites the Rdmdyana, HL Kdnda, XLIII. 

Anandasrama ed., x>. 138, MS. 
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Ptolemy's Faryeim Si^e our Faritds-FdUdas. Ptolemy's 
treatinent shows that they were in 
Location of the Paradas Afghanistan.^® It sliouM he noted here 
th”, in the previons verse, the Vdyu has 
Aparm¥^ ( = Afridis), distinct from PmMk 

Sanskrit authorities group these people along with cciiinm- 
nities most of whom are identical with those mentioned hy 
-Asoka. They also afford data for their location. This will he 
better understood hy comparing the following lists:- — 

AsoJca's inscriptions,^'^ — ^Yona-Kaihhojas (-Kahiboyas) ; 

hrahhaka-ljTahhapariitis ( = Gamdharas of EP., Y) ; 
Bhoja-Pitinikas ( = Eathika-Pitinikas cf EP., Y )*, 
Aihdhra ( = Adha)-Faladas. 

Bdmdyana (K. 43, 4-12). — Kamboja-Yavanas, Sakas, 

Varadas ( = Fdradas),^^ 

Manu (10, 44). — Kamhojas, Yavanas, Sakas, Fdradas, 
Pahnavas, Chinas, Kiratas, Daradas, Khasas.®® (The 


Encyclopcedia Brit, (11th ed.), I, p. 315. 
srifm sTrvfRT; I 

srcrfrarar ii a., p. iss. 

Their identification with the Afridis is due to Mi\ Jayachandra 
Vidyalahkara {J.B.O.FS,, XVIII, 99, 97). They are the same as 
the Apcmjatce of Darius and Herodotus (III, 91). I have heard 
Ghazni men pronouncing the name as ‘ apartl ’ and ‘ apariil \ 

Jayaswal, Hindu Poh'i^/ (first ed.), I, 142-45, stands modified 
hy this paper. 

The countries mentioned are expressly northern (verse 4) and 
in the Himalaya : 

II 

In the previous verse, there are the Mlecchas, Pulindas, Surasenas, 
Prasthalas, Bharatas, Kurus and Madrakas. These Kurus and Madras 
must be the Uttara-Kurus and Uttara-Madras. The former are 
located hy Ptolemy in the Pamirs. The Puranas mention the exist- 
.ence of ‘ colonies of Kshatriyas ’ in that region {Mafsya, 113. 42). 

[=^FSf] - ^PRT3rr W: 1 

(■•) iwfrr ii 

The CJnnas are the 8ina race of Gilgit {L,S.I,^ IX, 4, p. 5, 
n. 5). The Daradas are the modern Dards ; the Kiratas are the 
Kirantis of Nepal. 
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reading Pafeicfw interchanges with Pahlava in the 
MSS.) 

Mahabliaratd. — Sahas, Kambojas, Bahlikas, Yavanas, 

Paradas, Knlihgas, Tanganas.®^ 

Harivamsa. — (Yavanas), Sakas, Tukharas, Daradas, 
Paradas, Tahganas, Khas'as, Pahlavas, and other 
'barbarians’ (Mleechas) of the Himalaya.®® 

Here, in the Harivarhsa, we have an express location in 
the Himalaya for the Parada,s.®« A passage of the 3IaM- 
iharata (8abJia P., Oh. 52 , 2 - 3 ) also locates them between 
Western Tibet (Mandara) and evidently the Hindukush 
(Mem) range, on the river ^ailoda,®'^ -whieh can only be the 
Kunar. I cite here the text : — 

ctfoir: 11®® 

They dealt in ^ ant-dng ’ gold {ef, I A,, 4, 225). There can be 
little doubt that the valley of the Kiinar-Chitral river is meant 
here.s® They seem to have been allied to the Apaiitas, for the 
form Parita is very near them. 

The Mahdhharata {Bhlsma .P.) reads their corrupt variants 
Aj^ardntdli and Fardnidh together: 

q-f^r ii 

If this be compared with the Vdyti text quoted above, it 
will appear tliat the Apardntdh and Fardnidh of the 31 aha- 
bJidrata stand for the Aparitm and Sudras of the Vdyn3^ 


L.S.I., IX, Pt. 4, p. 3. Tahganapura was near BadrinMi 
(Garliwal), see Ibid,., IX, Pt. 4, Xi. 3, n. 6. 

*35 0440 ; Ibid,, IX, Pt. 4, p, 4. 

35 IX, Pt. 4, p. 8. 

37 Probably the origin of the classical stories of the river ‘Silas 
33 Southern text, Ch. 78, verses 78—79. 

33 See below further data. 

43 Wilson and Hall, Vishnu FurdTia, II. 16. 
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It seems certain that there was a community called 
Andhras in the U^Toxth. The Matsya, in 
Korthern Andhras the opening verse on the enumeration of 
the ^northern cotintries,’ has Pur Andhras' 
just in the place where Ai^arltas are giyen by the Ydyu : 

ri 

The BJidgavata (IX. 20, 30) includes Andhras in a list of 
northern peoples : — 

T%Ud- 15 r^f 

— ^Xirnayasagara ed. (1923), p. 414. 

I am not in a position to ascertain whether, any tribal 
name in Afghmistan at present corresponds with Andhra. It 
may, however, be j)ointed out that in the north of Afghanistan,, 
about a hundred miles to the west of Balkh, there is the 
district of Andha-khui marked on the map ; and according tn 
the Matsya the Pur Andhras were in the Balhika group.^^ 

The Amdhras of ASoka seem to have been the northern 
Andhras, as he mentions allied and neighbouring units in pairSy 
e,^., Yona-Kamboja, Bhoja-Pitinika, Eathika-Pilinika, Amdhra- 
Palida. In the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela we 
have the Eathikas and Bhojakas fighting together (JE/.J,, XX,. 
87). Thus we may consider the Amdha-{Andhra-)Palidas to 
have been neighbours. 

These northern Andhras were self-governing (see below),, 
while the Daksinapatha Andhra, according to the evidence 
of the A§okan inscriptions and of the Asokan stupas noticed by 
the Chinese pilgrims, seems to have been under the imperial 
government. 

Fortunately we are not left merely to infer the situation 

Location of Northern of til© Andhras and Paladas from mere 
Andliras and Paladas strings of names OX from a reference to 

in Puranas ^ Comprehensive term as Himavat,^^: 

which included the Hindukush, the Pamirs and Tibet. The 

I have ascertained since from Nazarkhan, an Afghan of 
Sarafza, ^azni, that Andkerl or Andhrl is a most warlike Gilzai 
tribe in Afghanistan. 

E.g,, in the Bdmdyana, Ki. 43. There is a distinction, 
between onr‘ Himalaya and Himavaf, 
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Piiraiias furniBh data for a more definite location. There 
is a section in the Pxiranic geography of Bharatavarsa which 
deals with the w^atershed of a system of six riverSy three of which 
flowr to the east, and three to the w^est. All these rivers had 
their sources in a lake system called Bindiusara, situated in the 
region known as Himavarsa (literally, ‘ tl,ie snow' count ly 
The three rivers flowing westwards are the Biid (spelt also 
Mid)^ Caksu and Bindhu : — 

mm 1 (:) i 

(See Matsyaj ch. 120, 40 ; Vdyu, i. 47, 39 ; Edmdyana, 
BaZa If., 43, 11-14.) 

The countries by the side of each of these rivers are given 
in detail {Matsya, verses 40-49; Brahndmla, ii. 18, 41-49).^^ 
The BindJiu is undoubtedly the Indus, The Cahsu is the 
Oxus, the Fo-tsu of Yuan Chwang.^^ It should be noted that 
the Chinese pilgrim describes the Oxns region and the conntiies 
lying between it and the Indus (on the Indian frontier) in 
Hindu terms, which tally with Hindu geography. The Eharata- 
varsa of the Puranas extended up to the southern hank 
of the Oxus, and was larger than the present-day India in that 
direction. 

The name Cahfu {' eye ’) is a sanskritisation of the original 
name of the Oxus, viz,^ Alcsti^ which had been understood as 
^lisu ( = Skt. ahsi, ' eye ’). In Sanskrit literature we come 
^jcross its other form, Yalksti (also Yanlisn)^ which is the origin 
of the Mongolian BaJcsu, Tibetan PaJcsu, and Chinese Fo-tsti 
or Fo~tsu and is preserved in Yahshan (modern Wakhan). Its 
neighbour, mentioned several times by Yuan Chwang, is spelt 
both as Blta and &Ua {' cold ’). There is no room, for doubting 
the identity of Gaksu with Ahsu^ ic., the Oxus, sui^ported, as 
this is, by the alternative and real form, Yalcsu. The countries 
on the Gaksii, as named in the Puranas are : 


Yarsa is, literally, a tract of corintry subject to its own system 
•of rainfall, i.c., having a distinctive climate. The Puranas, however, 
base these divisions on culture, that is, on individual, characteristic 
civilisation. 

The Bralimdiida text has become more corrupt. 

Ufe, p. 196 ; Beaks Si-yudci, ii, 289. 
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(1) China-maru (Ydyu), Vira-maru {Matsya ) ; (2) Kalika^® 
(Vdyu)^ ijTangana (Ilatsya ) ; (3) Sarva-mlilika^'^ {Vdyu), Sulika 
(Matsya)-, (4) Tusara (Tukkara)-ow.m-ABdlara (F%w), Tiisara- 
(Matsya)-, ( 5 ) Tainpaka^^ (y^tyM), Barbara- Anga (Matsya)*,. 

(6) Balliaya (Brahmanda), Pabnava (Fat/it), Yagrbna ?• 

(7) Parada (Matsya), Parata (Brahmdncla), Barada (F%iO r 

(8) Saka (Vdyu, Matsya)-, Kha^a (Brahmdnda).^^ 

ayoiding the question of the identification of each, 
of these itemSj which is outside the scope of this paper, we are 
on firm ground in regard to Tusara, which is a well-known 
spelling for Tukhara (like Sasa for Khasa). Tukhara is- 
sufficiently described by Yuan Chwang,®^ who yisited all parts 
of the area that was included in ancient Tukhara, i.e., the 
districts of the present Afghanistan that go by the names of 
Tokharistto and Badakhshan. The Tukhara country does 
adjoin the Oxiis, and does extend to the yalley of the Chitral 
riyer, the country of the ancient Baradas and Chinas (= Sinas),. 
on the east, and marches on the west with Balkh, which it 
once included within its limits. The Puranic description 

Tala in the BraJimmida, 

Masa-miilika in the Brahmdnda. 

Lamijdha in the Bmhmdnda. 

The texts of the Matsya (c. 250 A.D.) and Vciyn (c. 350 A.D.) 
are given below : — 

M. 120 : 

3Tsr i 

i 45 

'TR^r^ — Anmd. ed.) 

ITrTI^ I 46 

F. i. 47 : 

3Tsr 31 0Tr3:RT3ljf^r3: 1 

RR£rR3'?m^Tr5Bi3: 35313: W3: n 
3:313: ^33513. 33I3r3q: ! 44 

C/.Br., II. 18: 

3T3 3"!33#lr3 33Jif%3;t3 I 

35i?33RI5f3rai3: 315313 3R2I3 WT3 1 46 
t[3r3: 3333rag: Sr33'cft 3tr3T3J5; II 47 

Life, pp. 195-96. 
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would, place . Parada. (tlie. Palada ' of A^oka) ''between Balliava- 
(Balkli)' .and Barada and. Khasa (Dardistan,),,^. that is to sajj^ 
the Par adas would be located in what is. now^ Badakhshan.^^- 
The Andhras were next to Tukhara. They too were by the 
Oxus. . In the time of Asoka there were .no Tokhaiis there^ 
■and probably the Andhras and ■ the Paradas were neiglibourSj, 
the two peoples occupying the area betw^een And-khui 
(Afghan- Turkist an) and the frontier of ChitraL It seems 
that the Paradas became insignificant in the early Gupta 
period, when the Tayu was written in its present fonii, as it 
gives their neighbours, the Baradas, in their place, contrary to 
the Matsya, which was closed in the Kushan- Andhra period 
(c. 250 A.B.). The neighbours of the Paradas, called Amhastkas' 
by Varahamihira : XYI, 22), were not the AmbastJias 

of India proper, but the people whom Ptolemy (xviii, 3) calls 
ximbantai and places in the Paropanisadai, to the north of the 
Parietai (see his map in McOrindle, p. 8). Ptolemy gives the 
other Ambastai separately. 

For our period, Manu is a good guide ; and Mann's Code 
gives exactly the same situation as the Matsya^ mz.j 

Paradas — Palhavas — Chinas — Kiratas — Baradas — Elha^as 
(X,44). 

This means that in the time of the Code (c. 150 B.C.) the 
Paradas and Palhavas extended up to the Chinas (Sinas) and 
Baradas (Bards). Here Palhava seems to me to be a form of 
Vaihava (Balkh), v changing to p, a change well known in 
Prakrit and in the area concerned. This Falhava of Manu has 
nothing to do with Parthia, 


Yuan Chwang includes the countries by the upper Oxus. 


Evidence of A4oka\s 
Rule on the Oxus 


as well as the Pamirs in Jambudvipa, just 
as the Puranas include them in Bharata- 


varsa. When A^oka mentioned Jambu- 


dvipa, he probably referred to a division greater than Bbarata- 


varsa. The then All-India, ie., the India up to the Oxus 


We should, however, note that Yuan Chwang’s Varadasthana 
was probably somewhat farther south (see Si-yu-hi^ ii. 285). Varada- 
sthdna would mean ‘ the land of the Varadas/ the form Varada^ 
being a softer development of Pdrada, The form is met with as 
early as in the Bdmdyana, 
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(his empire) was included in it : it was something like Asia,®^ 
That A^oka ruled up to the Oxus is proved by his which 
Yuan Ohwang saw in the Antarapa, or Andarab, country : 

There is one built by Asoka-raja P- 1^^)- 

The name Ylra-mafu (Matsya) was changed into China- 
mam (Vdyu) owing to Chinese political 

^oi%^xT^^CmnmeT Persia in the 

first century B.G., embracing the ' desert 
country ’ (Eussian Turkistan). By this mam {China or Vlra) 
were meant the waste lands of Turkistan commencing above 
And-khui on the Oxus. This is also suggested by Varaha- 
mihira’s record : 

Falhava-^veta-Euna (White Huns)— OMu (i.c., northern^^) 
— Avagdna ( = Apagdna = Afghan)— M am — China (XTIy 38). 

This mam was in Zend called mouru, which survives in 
the name Merv. The Puranic enumeration seems to run from 
west to east. Taking the tract between the Oxus and the 


Paropamisus-Hindukush, the 

Puranic 

names 

may he equated 

with the modern names thus 




Desert 

corresponding to Maru (China) 

Kerki 


7 7 

Kalika ? 

And(h)-khui 

7J 

7? 

Andhras 

Balkh 


77 

Yalhava 

■ Badakhshan 

JJ 

77 

Parada 

Shighnan-Wakhan 

?? 

77 

Saka 

Pamirs 

77 

7 7 

Kha^a 


In the time of Asoka, the districts of northern Afghan- 
istan now known as And-khui, Mazar-i-Shari! and Khulm seem 


Otherwise it would be identical with Bharatavarsa ; but it 
seems that a term was designedly adopted to indicate a wider area. 
In Hindu geography Jambudvipa is made up of several varsas^ 
including Bharatavarsa. I shall show in my note on the Aparamtas 
of Asoka that he employed technical terms of Hindu geography. 
The wider significance of the name Jambudvipa dates from a time 
anterior to Asoka, and the name is to be found used in that wider 
.sense in the Buddhist canon as well as in the Epics. See “ Procla- 
mation of Asoka as a Buddhist and his Jambudvir)a,” I. A., LXII. 
167-71. 

53 Cf. Ency, Brit, (11th ed.), XIII, 330. 
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to::,Iiave .been under tbe Andbras, anxi Badaklishan under the 
Paradas. 

The .correct form of the name of the' country is Farada 
Varada (Yarada)^ and of that of the people^ 

Pirada, as Talhava wGiild ' be the place 
namey and Valhaveya and (Valhika) the name of the peox)le. 
The present-day Bdradzm^ a BuiTani tribe, allied to the 
seems to be their representative. 

There has been a misreading and misappreeiation of a 

rm rr. temi lu Eock Seiics XIII. In connection 

lixe a-Bam-Visaya 

of Asoka * With these self-governing communities^ 

the emperor, after noting the success of 
his measures in the kingdoms of his foreign neighbours, outside 
his empire, records his success with regard to certain communi- 
ties, ‘here i,e,, within his empire. To take the translation 
ofHultzseh:— 

“ And this {dhanmia-vijaya^ i.e., ■ conquest by morality ’) has 
been won rex>eatedly by Devana-mpriya both (here) and among all 
his borderers, even as far as. . . .w^here the Yona king named Antiyoga. 


“ Likewise here in the king’s territory among the Yonas and. 
KambOjas. . . . 

'In the Icing's territory ' is a translation of raj a-visayamM 
(Girnar), [The second member of the phrase had been mis- 
read by Buhler as viiavaji (Kalsi). I have compared the 
letters of the edition, and satisfied myself that Hultzsch's. 
reading is correct. What Btihler read as ji is really si ; and it 
has to be read along with as visavasi ( = Skt. msaye)^ 

corresponding with the Girnar wayuMM.] 

But the grouping of the two words and Idja-ivisavasi) 
is wrong. It should be MddldjavUamsi 
that is to say, it is ‘ hidd-% or ‘ hida-' [= iha\ a-raja-visaye 
(ic., ‘ here, in the non-monarchical tract '). The Girnar version 
has also Mda, not Uda (see plate, p. 26).^® At Kalsi we have 
both the forms, hidd and Jiida, bnt Girnar has only Uda (for 
Skt. iha). It is thus clear that hiddrdja {Mda a-raja^ hidd. 


Inscriptions of Asoka, 1925, p. 48* 

The point has been missed by Hultzsch owing to the vowel 
sign not being prominent. 
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ma^a) is engraved. This sort ol BmSki is well known in Anoka’s 
inscriptions (c/. Hultzscli^ pp. Iviii, Ixxiii).^® 

[In the a*fdjjia 'ouay(hy probably has a technical 

meaning. It was a part of the empire, a province or a governor- 
ship, an administrative nnit, like the visaya of Antaravedi of 
the Guptas. There was probably a province of these republics, 
a separate imperial administrative nnit, a protectorate pro- 
vince, like the Central Indian Agency of onr day.] 

II. Aparamta^ not Apammta^ and AsoTcd's Apardmtas 
There is misapprehension with regard to another word. 
In Eock Series Y, the text has been taken as apardmtd, and as 
meaning ' western neighbonrs ’, taking the word as made np 
of apara + amta. It might also be analysed as a-para + amta^ 
the ' home ’ or 'inside ’ neighbonrs ; or possibly as 
+ amta, the ' inferior ’ neighbonrs. Bnt these interpretations 
must be given np as inadmissible, for the reading is Apardmta 
(at Girnar, Apardtd y Bjt "Dlimll, Apala^hid), i.e,, 'the peoples 
belonging to Aparanta.” The Apalamia of Kalsi is therefore 
to be taken as nsed Jnst like the Apardntdh of the Pnranas. 
Aparanta 2 b teim med by Hindn geographers : it means the 
division of India called ' Western India This Western India 
is thns described about 250 A.D. (Matsya Purdna, 113, 49-51) : 

[frr]®® i ^ 

?rr5i:^l^«rT ii 
^Rigr sTr^rar 3Tft: gf I 

0/. BraJimanda, ii, xvi, p. 27 (Yehk. ed., verses 51-62). 

X X X X X X X i 


Hultzsch translates as “ western borderers,” Biscriptions of 
Asoka^ 1925, p. 10. I had previously suggested this rendering 
(Hindu Polity^ 1924, i. 43) ; but this is not maintainable, as we shall 
presently see. 

corrected from the Vdiju text, 
corrected from the Ydyu text. 

59 in the printed text is an ob^dous misreading. 



■ mPUBtlCS Ui^Dm TBE BfAURVAS 13T 

ii 60 w 

m^ %f ^imv* i 

. ll J l It ■ ■ 

3Tr?rrrWf 1^ ii 62 \\ 



Of. Vdyu, 45, 128-131. 

I 

^WRf: fWr: ^T^T-ctI: ll 

giT^r^ i 

m qwiT*. n 

?TTI%q'^4I^T^ % =5r[% % %5rRcn»TW: u 

sT^frfWII: 11 

The extra iine in the Vdyii gives a definite datum in 
^qk^r (miscopied as ^q^RT*-), ^-e,, from Surparaka, the 
modern Sopara, which is described as the capital of Aparanta 
in JS/.L, XI. The name probably owed its origin to Surparaka 
having been the port for sailing to Assyria 0ura), 
are the modern Kacchis, the Gujarati-speaking people living in 
Gutch (Kacch) Samdheyah I have subdivided as sa-Mdlieydhj 
' with the people of the Mahi valley Sdrasmta refers to the 
river Sarasvati, still bearing its old name. It is to the west 
of the Mahi. <7/. Yarahamihira : 

^T^ST qi^tr \ (31) 

According to the above text, Aparanta, lit., ‘ the w'estein 
end, ’ extended from Xasik to the Ban of Kacch, including the 
area now called Thar Parkar on the northern edge of the Ban. 
It is for the most part identical with the Gujarat country, with. 

Ananda^rama text : ^qij. 

61 5qr:qf^^X is a misreading for the 3|q^t^I of the Maisya, 
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probably a later extension beyond tbe Tapti river {Tapakaih 

Now, wbo were Anoka’s l Tlie inscriptions 

are not very helpful here ; in fact they are positively confusing^ 
as will be seen from the extracts quoted below :— 

Girnar — Yona-Kdmboja'GamdMrdnam (1) BistiJca (incorrect 
for Edsti]cayP{e)teniMnam ye vd pi amne A pardid (2), 

Mansehra — ^Practically the same as above, except that it 
reads EatMlca-FitiniJcana, 

Kalsi — Yona-Kamhoja-GamdMIdnam e vd pi amne Apa- 
lamtd, 

Shahbazgarhi — Yona-Kamboya-Gamdharanam Bathilcanam 
PitiniJcanam ye va pi Aparamtd, 

DhdtiUli—Yona-Kambocha-GamdJialesu Lathika-Pitenikesti e 
vd pi amne Apalamid. 

It will be noticed that Girnar, Mansehra and Dhauli 
would describe at least the second group (Kastrika-Pitinika) 
as Aparantas, and would seem to indicate that there were 
other Aparantas among whom Asoka carried on his propa- 
ganda of positivism. Shahbazgarhi, on the other hand, would 
indicate both groups as non-lparanta, while Kalsi knows only 
the first group, and will make them Aparamtas ! The first 
group, we know from the Bdmdyana downwards, to be 
udlcydh (Northerners), and never Westerners. We have to 
regard Kalsi as defective, in omitting by mistake the mention 
of BdstriJca-PitiniMnam, Similarly the Shahbazgarhi text 
is to be considered defective as omitting by mistake ane (other) 
before Aparamta, The mistake at Shahbazgarhi shows that 
in Gandhara (Province) the engraver or writer on the rock did 
not know that Eathikas and Pitinikas were Aparamtas or that 
they were neighbours, for he makes them separate and does 
not group them. The mistake also shows that Yona- 
Kamboja-Gandhara, which the writer knew w^ell, w^ere not 


Jayamangala, commentator of the Vdtsydyana Kdmasutra^ 
similarly describes Aparanta as bordering on the Western Sea 

and (next to it) Lata, ‘ which lies to 
the west of Western Malaya,’ i.e., the TJjjayam country 
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iparamtas. The writer at Kalsi, ■who does 'n use the form 
Aparamta but has Apalamta, missed or omitted the real 
Iparahtas and employed the non-technical and 

writing as he was in the upper . Siwaliks, he might correctly 
call the Peshawaris and Kabulis ‘the Westerneis The true 
' text is at Girnar, Mansehra .and Bauli, according to which j read 
in the light of Shahbazgarhi, the peoples to whom Apammf# 
applied were the {EdstrikayFitinilcas (Petenikm)., 

Having Pitinikas as one of the Iparahta administrative 
units, we can safely infer that the next neighbours, the 
Bho {BJioja-Pitinilca, Eock XIII), were included in the 
^ other Aparahtas ’ . We have thus three communities who 
were Aparantas : 

Bhojas 

Eastrikas 

Pitinikas 

The Eastrikas were the connecting link between the twOjr 
and must have been in a position from which they could link 
the Pitinikas and the Bhojas with themselves. Thus, if we 
can fix the localities of the other two, we can guess the position 
of the Pitinikas almost to a certainty. 

For a period of less than a hundred years after ASoka, we 
have the evidence of Kharavela {P.1,, XX. 79) that “all the 
Eathikas and Bhojakas ” fought against him together. This 
shows that there was more than one Eathika republican chief 
and probably more than one Bhojaka republican chief, and 
that the two were distinct, though closely allied. They were 
probably, therefore, close neighbours : Bhoja-Eastrika-Pitinika 
made really one group. 

According to a passage of the Mahabhdraia one had to 
cross the Chambal to reach the Bhoja. 
Location of Ba|trika, Hava-Eastras or IsTine Eastras.«» 

States According to another passage, the Bhojas 

were between Kaihsa and Sindh (Sindhu- 
Pulindakas).®* The Bhojas were allied to Krisna’s kinsmen, the 
Andhaka-Vrisnis, and migrated with them to Western India 
from ^urasena. They must have settled near them, that is near 

53 Sdbha-Parvan, Oh. 31 (1-7). 

Bhisma-Parvan, cited by Wilson and Hall ; V .P., ii, 15S 
(Oh. IX, 88-40). 



Kathiawar. The positioB. suggested by the MaMbMrata^^ 
is below Sindh and to the west of the Malavas, with whom 
are associated the Karhsas Matsya, 113, 52), 

By crossing the Chambal one came into the Malava coniitry. 
The locality thns suggested is between Sindh and Malava. 
The limit of the Mala vas in Western India was Mount AbUj 
Arbuda {Arbuda-Mdlamh), Le,, the Aravali range. Leaving 
the Bhojas here, let us see if we can be more definite about 
the Eastrikas or Lathikas. 

Our best guide here is Ptolemy, He places Larike between 
the mouth of the Mahi river and the peninsula of Kathiawar 
(McOrindle, p. 38) and extends its dominions from the mouth 
of the Karmada (Barygaza) to the east of Indo-Skythia or 
Sindh (McOrindle, p. 162). Ptolemy’s FouUndai, whom Yule 
places to the KB, of the Ean of Kacch (McOrindle, p, 157), 
are the SindJiu-P'ulindas of the Sanskrit texts. Ldrilca is an 
exact rendering of JRdstrilca in its Prakrit form. 

We have thus on the authority of Ptolemy (c, 150 A.D.) 
Larike extending from Bharoach to the Gulf of Kacch, i.e., 
the modern Gujarat (west of Western Malwa). Larike seems 
to have extended up to the river Sarasvali — noted by Yaraha- 
mihira as the limit of Western India (?rsr 

— ^which rises from the Aravali hills and falls into the 
Gulf of Kacch. Ptolemy’s limits of Larike coincide with those 
of Lata-desa of Sanskrit writers {A'para-Mdlava-i)ascimena 
Ldta-desa), The names Lathi, a State in Kathiawar, and 
Eathi, a caste name among Marw^i (Malav-war) Yaii^yas 
preserve the ancient Eathika. 

The Pitinikas, for the reasons indicated above, should have 
lived somewhere between the lo-wer courses of the Mahi and 
.Sarasvati rivers. Kow, about 40 miles to the south-by-east of 
A.hmadabad lies the modern town of Petlad, in what is now 
part of the Baroda State. The old name of this place was 
Petila (see A.&E.W.O,, 1920, pp. 47, 60), Petila = Petina. I 
think there can be little doubt that in this name w^e have a 
survival of the ancient Pitinika, Petinika, Petenika (omitting 
the suffix), and that it suits the location otherwise suggested.®^ 

For a Pettani from Gujarat in the seventh century see Moraes, 
JKadanibakula, p, 65. 
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The Bhojas, who, according to the MaJi&bJiamta, BMstna-P. 
list, should ha^e resided below the Ban of Kacch, must have 
occupied Kacch. The Eastrikas, in the middle, extended up 
to the frontiers of the Pitinikas and the Bhojas. The 
Bliojalcas, Si caste, are to-day mostly found in Cutch and 
Kathiawar.*® 


Maha-Bastra in 
'Daksinapatha 


The Maha-Eastras were, according to the Puranas, in the 
' Daksinapatha (Vayu). They were thus 
not an Aparahta people. The Eastrikas 
should not, therefore, be identified with 
them. It is probable that some of the Eathikas and Bhojas 
moved down to the other side of the Satpura hills, and settled 
there. But their chief home, especially in Anoka’s time, was 
-to the north of the Kannada, in Gujarat proper, from 


Kathiawar to Kacch. 

' In the time of the Periplus (c. 80 A.D.) the very area called 
by Ptolemy ‘ Larike ’ was called ‘ Abiria 
Eastrikas and ‘Abina’ ggems that the Abhlras of Gujarat were 

the Eastrikas of A^oka and the Yadavas of the MaM- 
hJid/Tciiidi Again and again in that area we find republicans. 
In the time of the MaMbMrata there are Andhaka- 
Trspis and Bhojas (Yadavas) ; in the time of ASoka 
we have the Eastrikas and Bhojas ; in the time of Kharavela 
we have the Eathikas and Bhojakas ; in the time of Samudra 
Gupta we have the Abhlras, while a contemporary Puranic 


68 Bnthoven, in his Tribes and Castes of Bombay (I, 229) writes : 
•“ Bhojaks, also known as Magas, are found in considerable numbers 
in Kathiawar and Outch. They were originally Shrimali Brahmans 
who adopted the .T ain faith for a living. 

Rai Bahadur Iliralal, in a letter to me, notes their absence in 
the Central India States. In Bajputana their number in 1931 was 
V 764. In 1901 they were all returned from Mewar, which is not far 
from Cutch. These facts point to Cutch being their original home. 

I have ascertained at Konch, near Tekari in the Gaya district, 
that Sakaldvipi Brahmaps are also called Bhojakas. In the Deoba- 
ranark inscription of Jivita Gupta II, Bhojakas appear as priests 
of 'the sun-god. The SSkal-dvipa, or Sakadvipa, from which they 
came to Bihar was evidently Indo-Scythia, which comprised Cutch 
and Sindh. In the time of A4oka the Bhojakas, who survived till 
Khdravela’s time as a political community, must be regarded a.s 
■connected with the ancient Bhojas. 
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text designates the Sanrastras and Jlvantyas — ‘ AMiiras 
in the time of Kumar a Gupta I and Skanda Gupta we have the 
Pusyamitras there. These were all one and the same or allied 
people, with different names at different times. 

The treatment of these two in Anoka’s inscriptions shows 
that to some extent the Bhojas were 
identical with the Eastrikas, for in Eock 
P. V and Eock P. XIII they interchange like the Xabhakas 
and Gandharas. It seems that the Bhojas were amongst 
the Eastrikas, as the Xahhas were amongst the Gandharas. 


Rastrika- Bhojas 


III. Aioha's Eepublicans 

Paradas and (Northern) Andhras are not in the list of 
Samghas (republics) of the Artha-Sdstra, But they are included 
in Anoka’s a-rdja visaya list which has the Kaihbojas which is 
common to both. 

The Sourastras, who had been a republic {samgJia) at the 
time of Kautilya’s Artha-8dst7*a, soon ceased to be so in the very 
time of Chandragupta, who had a governor in Surastra 
(modern Soratjh). Their political status was changed. Hence 
we do not find them in Atoka’s republican list. Kambhoja, 
which had been a republic in early Maurya times, was still so 
in Atoka’s time, but the Ksatriya-Sreni ceased to be so. The 
enumeration in the is followed in essence by Atoka 

the ArtJia-^dstra's list being : 

' Kdmbhoja — Snrdspa — KsaWiya — ^reni and others ’ 

{Kauiilya, Bk. X.) ’ 

The Kambhoja of Kautilya probably included the Yavanas 
and the Xabhas, and his Surastra probably included the 
Eastrikas. 

The second list of Kautilya is : — 

{a) Licchavika — Vrijika — ^Mallaka (Eastern India), 

{h) Madraka — Kukura — Kuru — Pahchala and others 
(Eastern Panjab to Madhyadeto) who lost their politi- 
cal status by the time of Atoka, though the Madrakas 
reappear in the succeeding centuries and continue up 
to 350 A.D. (i.c., the time of Samudra Gupta) as 
republican. 


6’ Bhdgavata {cf. Vishnu) in Pargiter’s PT., p. 54; 
XIX, 149-150. 
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The republics with political powers and full antoncniy in 
the time of A.§oka are a limited list (Eock P. XIII): (i) the 
Yavanas, the Kamhojas, tlie- Xabhas and Xabha-Pamtis, the 
Bhojas and the Eastrika-Pitinikas, ' and (ii) the Andhras (on 
the Oxns), wdth the Paradas, 

(The latter are found under a king, Pdradan sJidh, in 
:293-294: A.D. {Pailciili Inscription^ pp. 117-119, Berlin, 1924). 
Asoka’s line of demarcation is Meru (Hindukush) with 
,, , , .... Xisadha (Paropa-Xisad). Those to the 

south of the Meru-Xisadha frontier are 
the above (i), and those to the north of them, in Himavarsa 
(Imaus), are the The territory commencing from the 

'Hindukush is counted by ASoka in his India, which was some- 
thing like Bharatavarsa. The Greek writers have preserved 
the tradition that some reckoned India from the Hindukush, 
n.nd some from the Indus or the Kophen. The latter was what 
the Puranas call Kumaridvlpa. Anoka's Oxus Province was in 
his Jambudvipa, which had been a well-established term before 
his time, as the Pali canon shows. The Oxus Province we 
find included by the Puranas in Bharatavarsa and Jambudvipa 
— on the other side of the Janabti river. It seems that the 
Jambu river and Meru (Hindukush) constituted the limits of 
.Maurya India, otherwise Asoka would have started his 
ardja-visaya enumeration with the Andhra-Paladas. Up to 
the Hindukush we find an acutal Hindu population : 6a^i-gupta 
was a ruler there in the time of Alexander. Asoka ’s dividing 

line has a geographical meaning, which is explained by the 
•Greek authors writing on the limits of India, and the Hindu 
divisions of Bharatavarsa and Himavarsa. 

Kamboja (Girnar, Kalsi and Mansehra, Y and XIII), with 
its variants, Kamhoya (Shahbazgarhi, V, XIII) and Kamhoca 

It;is definitely clear that the Hindus named the two ranges, 
.and it was their nomenclature which the Greeks found in use. In 
the Puranlc geography Meru and Xisadha are adjoining, and between 
them the Jambii river flows (Vclyu), Their Jambu-tree was probably 
the blue plum, which is associated in India with Turkistan {^dlu 
Bokhara,' ‘the round fruit from Bokhara') and which in shape 
•appears like the jeunun fruit of India proper. 

Probably Panjshir. Sec “Jambudvipa of A^oka," I, A,, I.XII. 
168-09. 
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(Dliauli, V)y is tlie Kamblioja (Bk. XI 5 . 

e, 135), The regular form, kowevery^ literature,, 

from Yaska md. the Bam medigeYal inscripticnSy 

is Kamboja (country) and Kamboja (people),’^^ The form 
Kaihboya suggests that in Atoka’s time the name was pro- 
nounced thus in the country itself. From this, ' Kamboli,’ 
the name of a numerous Hindu caste found in the Panjab, 
is derived. Their tradition is that they came from Gajni 

^laxni), ‘near Kambay 

Kabul seems to be connected with the ancient Kambojav 
The capital of the latter, according to the Buddhist sutras^ 
was Dvaraka.’^ 

The Kaihbojas were between the Yavanas (Yonas of 
Atoka) and the Gtodharas. These Yavanas were pre-Alexander 
Yavanas, who are noted in the same position in the Edmdyana 
{Kishindhd, 43, 11 — Kamboja-yavandns caiva) and in the Pali 
canon {Yona-Kayhhojesu).'^^ These Yavana-Kambojas of the 
Pali texts had no Brahmanas according to the Pali canon 
and Atoka (EockP, XIII) : they had only free men and slaves^ 
which is an accurate description of a Greek community. The 
Pali form, Yona-Kamboja, here evidently refers to the Yonas 
who were in the Kaihboja country and had become a part of 
it and were regarded more as Kambojas than Yonas. In 
1919 I had pointed ouf^^ that these were pre-Alexander 
Yavanas, the Yavanas of Panini and Manu, for Mann treats 
them as a Hindu tribe ; and I identified them with the com- 
munity at Xysa, below the Hindukush (Meru), with their 
president Akoubi (A-Kaubhi). The latter official presided over 
the people who dwelt between the Hindukush and the Kubha 


70 Wilson and Hall, VisJinu Purdna, references in Index. 
Eose, Glossary of Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North- 
Western Frontier Province, ii, 442 fi. 

Ibid., p. 444. 

Bhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 23-28. 

Majjhima, ii. 149 (pointed out by Mr. C, D. Chatter ji). 
These Yonas-Kathbojas had only two varnas (castes), viz., dry a (free 
men) and ddsa (slaves) ; and one could change to the other. 

While delivering my Tagore Law Lectures before the Calcutta 
University. See Tagore Lectures, 1919, p. 83 ; see pp. 124-25 above. 
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(Kabul) riverj i.e,, to tlie north of that xiver. They claimed 
kinship with Alexander’s Greeks, which was acknowledged. 
Patahjali notes theix janapada : Naisyo ndma jmiapadah 
(Jf., I¥. 1.'4 on P.,'4. 1. 170).' ■* 

From Arrian we get some light on the identification of 
Yona-Kamboja-Gamdharas of Ai^oka. In 

oSdh iliSoJ Aloka grouped together, which 

means, they were all neighbours situated in 
this order. The enumeration is scientific, being in geographical 
sequence, from west to east, which is confirmed by Arrian (I) :~ 


'‘ The regions beyond the river Indxis on the west are mhabited, 
tip to the river Kophen, by two Indian tribes, the Astakenoi and the 
Assakenoi, who are not men of great stature like the Indians on 
the other side of the Indus, nor so brave, nor yet so swarthy as most 
Indians .... The Kysaioi, however, are not an Indian race, but des- 
cendants of those who came into India with Dionysos .... The district 
in which he planted this colony he named Nysaia (—the Naisya 
janapada of Palanj all ) . , , . and the city itself Nysa. But the mountain 
close by the city, and on the lower slopes of which it is built, is 
designated Meros (Meru). . . .In the dominions of the Assakenoi there 
is a great city called Massaka, the seat of the sovereign power which 
controls the whole realm. And there is another city, Peukelaitis 
(Puskalavati), which is also of great size and not far from the Indus. 
These settlements lie on the other side of the river Indus, and extend 
in a western direction as far as the Kophen.” 


Arrian, in the above passage, indicates that Puskalavati 
was easternmost in this enumeration, and his Assakenoi, or 
the ASvakas, were on the Kabul river and between the Kysa 
Yavanas and Puskalavati. Puskalavati was in Gandhara. 
ASoka’s Kambojas were between the Yavanas and Gandhara. 
The Kambojas of Asoka and of the Sanskrit and Pali texts 
thus occupy exactly the same position as Arrian’s Assakenoi 
(Asvakas). We thus get another name for the Kambojas, i.e,y 
Asvakas. The Kambojas were famous for their horses, and 
as cavalry-men {aha-yuddha-Tcusalah) Asmlcas^ 'horsemen," 
w^as the term popularly applied to them. 


Arrian, starting his enumeration frcm the Indus west- 
wards, mentions the Astakenoi first, which 
Nabhaka means that they were in Gandhara. The 

Astjakas are the well-known Astaha-rdjya, 'the Confederacy 


MaMhhdrata, 105. 5 (Kumbakonam ed.). 
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of EigM\’’ They are now represeBted by Hashtnagar, the 
“ Eight Cities ’ tract on the lower Swat in the neighbourhood 
of Puskalavati (Charsadda). The Gandhara of A^oka was 
diyided into two parts, (I) on the eastern side of the Indus, 
with Taksasila as capital, which was an Imperial 
Province, and (2) the Bajaur and Swat region under autonom- 
ous (city) states, with Puskalavati as the biggest town amongst 
them. They formed a league of eight city-states. I^ow, in 
Eock P. V. we have the Gamdharas, and in Eock P. XIII we 
have in their place (in the ardja-visaya group) the Xabhaka- 
Xabha-pamtis ( — panUi). Here the section of Gandhara 
which was not under direct imperial rule was distinguished 
by these two names. Precisely in this region (Bajaur-Swat) 
we have now the Xahaka community and the Xahaki Pass. 
Xahaka is the exact equivalent of Xabhaka. I have already 
given other reasons for placing the Xabhaka and the Xabha 
panTdij or ‘ Xabha lines,’ in Gandhara, on the authority of 
the grammatical literature, where they appear as NabMka 
and Urna NdbJia, As Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham points out, 
the name survives in Una in Swat, identified by Sir Aurel 
Stein with Aornos.’® FanUi iB a synonym of irmi, y'Iine,’ 
which is often used to denote a league of republicans. The 
Xabhakas and Xabha-pamtis had their confederacy of eight 
eity-states. If we take the second member as Ndhha Famti 
{as we already have the Xabhakas), the Pam ti would be ' the 
Pamtis ’ in league with the Xabhas, and would be identical 
with the Paktyes or people of the Paktyika or Paktyike country 
named by Herodotus.^® The Xabhas occupied the country 
just to the south of the gold-trading Dardistanis. 

Xabhaka and Xabhaka occur as designations of Eishis 
in the Big Veda, Xabha-nedistha Manava is well known as 
one who was left out in partition by his father, Manu. Ndhha- 
nedistha, 'nearest in descent,’ has retained that meaning in 


’’ Cf. C,HJ„ p, 355, n. 

78 p. 123 above. 

79 “ Compare the modem name, XJna (Pashtu, Unra) of the 
lofty ridge in eastern Swat identified by Sir Anrel Stein with the 
Aornos of Alexander’s campaign (A,SJ, Mem., 42, pp. 89, 90”. — 
C. B. A. W. 0., Jt.-Editor, LA., LXII. 132. 

" 80 Gary’s trans,, iii. 102 ; iv. 44. 
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the AYe^2j (VeMe Index, i, 4^ The ISTabhas appear to have 
been a Yedic cornmniiity. 

The Nabhas are now the Pathans of the Swat valley. 
' City-states ' {grdma-Tdstfdni) were a tradition preseryed and 
remembered down to the time of Varahamihira ; 

TraigarUa-Paurava-A nibastha-Pdrata- V atadJi ana- ‘Yaudh eyah , 
Sdrasvata-Arjimdyana-MatsydrdJia-grdmardstmni. 

—BrihaPS.] XTI, 22^ 



CHAPTEB X¥ni 

Republics in Sufiga Times and Later 

In the Suhga period we have some of the old repnblics 
that survived the Mauryan policy. These, as observed above, 
were mostly powerful leagues. There were, however, some 
individual republican states also in the 6uhga period. Most 
of these, now known from their coins, appear to be new states. 
The majority of the older states do not come on the stage 
again ; and the necessary conclusion is that they were obli- 
terated during the Maurya imperialism. Their next destroyer 
was the foreign rule of the Indo-Greeks and the Northern 
Satraps. The presence of these barbarians leads to a new 
phenomenon in the history of Hindu republics, namely, 
migration of the stronger republics to Eajputana. 

The Yaudheyas were one of the older class. They not 
only survive the Mauryan empire and the 
Sunga empire^ but also the Satraps and 
the Kushans. There is evidence of their long life both in the 
ooins struck by them and the inscriptions making adverse 
references to them. The atmosphere of the Second Century 
A.C. is full of their military glory. Eudradaman in the 
second century A.C. describes them as ‘‘ rendered pnmd^ as 
they were, by having manifested their title of heroes among all 
Kshato^iyas ” and who cannot be subjugated.''^ 

They appear in the inscription of Samudra Gui^ta*" amongst 
the group-setting limit to the Imperial Gupta Province (fourth 
century A.O.). There is a unique inseription of theirs in an 
ornate script discovered in the State of Bharatpur^ mentioning 

^ For their coins and mint at Eohtak in the Suhga period, see 
1936, Vol. XXII, 59. 

* — Ep. Ind., VIII, 

■p.::44. ■■■■■: ' , ^ 

3 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 8 ; 

... 

^ Fleet, Ibid., p. 251, he bore the title of Maharaja, Malta- 
Sendjpati. 
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tlie elected presideiit been made the leader/ Fleet 

»of the Yandheya-gana. This is taken to belong to the Gupta 
period. 

Their coins which extend from the S§Tihga period to the 
fourth century of the Christian era, are found in the Eastern 
Punjab and all over the country between the Sutlej and 
Jumna rivers. Two large finds have been discovered at 
Sonpat between Delhi and Karnal.^ 

It seems that before the second century A.C. they had 
already moved towards Western Rajputana as it is there that 
Rudradaman encoimtered them, his own dominions including 
Maru. Evidently the Yaudheya territory was very large.® 
They seem to have left their original seat in early Rushan 
times. 

On one type of their coins (Sunga period) they stamp 
the figure of a moving elephant and that of a bull. And the 
eoin is struck in the name of the Yaudheyas ' Yaudheyanam 
' Of the Yaudheyas ^ On the second type they give the 
representation of the God Karttikeya,® the presiding deity of 
Heroism and War, and name him on the coin. In fact the coin 
itself is significantly dedicated to the Deity of Heroism. In 
other words, the figure is their La Liberte, The third type is 
purely constitutional. It is struck in the name of the Yaudheya- 
gana or Yaudheya Parliament [or Republic] {Yaudlieya-Ganasya 
Jaya: ‘ Yictory of the Yaudheya Gana ’). The figure on it is a 
warrior with a spear in the pose of dignified ' tri-bhanga — 
representing the type of their citizen-soldier. Some coins bear 
' dvi ’ (two) and some ' tri ’ (three). These probably refer to 
their three sections, like Patanjali’s trika Salankayanas.® 


® l v. Smith, Cat of Coins in the 

Indian Musemri^ Vol. I, 105, 181. 

6 The Mahdbhdrata divides their territory in BaJmdhdnyalx'a and 
.Maru’bhumi ; Rohltaka (Rohtak) was the capital of the former, which 
was dear to Karttikeya, J.B.OMB; XXII, 60. 

Cunningham, C.JL.I., pp. 75-79 ; Cunningham, Yol. 

XIY, pp. 141-42 ; J. R. O. E, S.y XXII. 59 on Kohtak finds. 

8 Patanjali on Panini, Y. 1. 58. 
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The inscription of the Xandheyas proves that they had an 
Yaudheya constitu- elected President. The order is issued by 
tion from monumental Mm describing himself as the ' President 
records made by the Qana of the Yandheyas’.® Itis 

not clear whether the records found in the district of Hoshyarpnr 
are impressions of official seals or coins. In any case, the coin 
and the seal wonld bear the same lakshanas — ^the lakshanas of 
the Samgha, The constitutional significance of the records is 
of great value. They are in the name of the Yaudheyas and 
their cabinet or executive committee. The latter are called 
' mantradharas those vested with the policy of state:” 
{'Yodheydnam jaya Maniradhardnam)?-^ 

The Yaudheyas are lost to history some time before the 
Their end seventh century, Por Varahamihira gives 

the traditional geography and has no* 
living fact before him when he places them with the Gandharas. 
The Johiya Eajputs who are found on the banks of the Sutlej 
along the Bahawalpur Frontier have been identified as mcdein 
representatives of the ancient Yaudheyas.^^ This identifica- 
tion appears to be sound both on philological and territorial 
grounds. 

The Madras who originally had their capital at Sakala 

Madras (Sialkot) and who gave their name to 

the country around Sakala, also migrated 
downwards and became a neighbour of the Yaudheyas. They 
too are mentioned by Samudra Gupta. Their further history 
is lost and they disappear like their friends. The Madras 
seem to have been too conservative to take to the new system 
of issuing signed coins. They adhered to the old punch- 
marked : they have not left a single specimen of inscribed coins. 

® Bijayagadh stone inscr. (0. Fleet, QJ,, p. 252) I 



“ Success I Of Maharaja, maha-senapati . . .who has been made 

President (leader) by the Yaudheya Parliament 

(He) after wishing health to the Brahmin head-man and to the 
Settlement writes : “ There is. . . . 

Proceedings 1884, pp, 138'”40. 

Cunningham, A,S.jR,^ Vol. XIY, p. 140. 
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The MalaTas and the Kshudrakas re-appear in the Suhga 
times. Pataniali knows them and men- 

Kshudrakas tions some victorj of tlie Ksliiidrakas 

whiclx they by tliemselveSj aloney bad 
won .-^2 But in subsequent centuries they are no longer traee- 
:able. They were probably fully amalgamated with the 
Malavas during their migration from the Punjab to eastern 
Eajputana. The MalaYas were in their new homes about 
150-100 B,0., as evi deuced by the earliest type of their coins 
found at Karkota Nagar (Jaipur State). This was just the 
time of the inroad of the Parthian 6akas.^®^ The Malavas seem 
to have migrated ma Bhatinda (Patiala State) where they have 
left traces of their name (in ‘Malawai ’ dialect extending from 
Perozepore to Ehatinday IX. iy p. 709). Before 58 B.C. 

the Malavas are found besieging the Uttamabhadras to the west 
-of Ajmer which was relieved by the forces of Xahapana.^^ 

In 58 Xahapana is defeated and killed by Gautami- 

putra who re-struck Xahapana's coins, and the Gana of the 
Malavas counted the beginning of Krita from that date.^^ 
Their Gana adopted the date to measure future time (Kala- 
jhanaya^®). The era was 'made authoritative by their use 
The authority of that Era of Prowess {Yilirama) still reigns: 
we use it to this day. The Malavas subsequently covered the 
whole of the vast area to the south of Xagar, which perma- 
nently bears their name. They are mentioned in the list of 
.Samudra Gupta’s subordinates along with other republicans, 


Not as a member of the League. Patahjali on Panini, V. 3. 52 : 
'TTq^lf%RT: I 

V. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum^ Calcutta^ 
Yol.I, p. 161. 

Cunningham, A.^S'.E., VoL XIV, p, 150. 

Epigraphia Indica^ Yol. VIII, p. 44 ; J ayaswal. Historical 
Position of Kalkiy etc., J.A., 1917, pp. 151-52 ; on the date of Naha- 
pana and Gautamiputra, I. 102. 

See references to Krita in Gupta Inscriptions having dates in 
Malava years . 

Eleet, Gupta IyiscriptiQnSyp, lB4c* 

” Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IX, p. 320. (?ff JnSf-ipJirara 35?!% 
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the Yaudheyas, the Madras, the Irjnnayanas, etc. In the* 
Gui>ta i^eriod they retire into the IJnknown. Their era 
used by great sovereigns of Malava from the fourth to the sixth 
centuries. This ^vould not have been done if the Malava-gana 
had been still subsisting, for that would have denoted sub* 
ordination of the sovereigns using the era. They certainly 
did not exist in the time of Yarahamihira (who drawing on 
older materials) places them near the Himalayas. Yaraha- 
mihira himself was living in Malava, and to use so antiquated 
a datum shows that the real Malavas had for some centuries, 
ceased to exist. The VislinM Purdna^^ gives their later habita- 
tion (Mewar-Jaii)ur) and gives it correctly. 

The coins of the Malavas^^ bear legends in Brahmi : 
Mdlamndm Jay a (' Yictory of the Malavas ’) or, ' Malam- 
Jaya ' (^the Malava Yictory’), ^Mdlambna Jaya' {' Yictory of 
the Malavas ’, in Prakrita), and ' Mdlavagamsya' (Of the 
‘ Malava-gana') . 

The story of the name still survives in the close commu- 
nity of the Brahmins called ' Malavi ’ — ^now Sanskritised as 
Mdlavlya—B> fair and handsome people with marked intel- 
lectuality and sharpness of business intelligence. They do 
not marry outside their own community. They had a colony 
as far removed as the vicinity of Allahabad and are now 
found in towns near about. 

In the later Malava area the Sibis also appear. The 
Sibis were associates of the Malavas in 
the time of Alexander as a very rude 
people, or at least, wearing, very rude dress in war, on the 
authority of the Greek writers. They seem to have migrated 
with the Malavas into Eajputana where at Eagari near Chitor 
their coins are found. They are struck in the name of ' the 
Country (or Kation) of the Sibis of Madhyamika ’ C MajJiwii- 
Icdya Sibi Janapadasa’).^^ Ho record of theirs of a period 
subsequent to the first* century B.C. has yet been dis- 
covered. 

Vishnu Purdna^ W. H., II. 133, 

C.C.i.M., pp'. 170-74. 

Cunningham, Yol, XIY, p. 146. Madhyamika (known 

to Patanjali) was their Capital. 
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The Arjtmayanas as a people do not appear in Panini®^ 

X . . or Pataniali, nor in tTa.e MahabJidrata.^^ 

But they are added to the Bajanya group of 
the Ganapniha^ palpably later as they come towards the end* 
The addition cannot be later than the time of Patahjali, for in 
100 B.C. they are in Baj^mtana, away from the Eajanyas* There 
they ligure with the Yaudheyas and others down to the time of 
Samudra Gupta. The Arjnnayanas seem to be thus a younger 
political community founded about the Suhga times (200 E.O.), 
by, as the name implies, iriunayana. Their coins are inscribed 
‘Only in Brahmi script, a fact excluding the idea of northern 
association about 100 B.C. They bear the legend ' Arpind- 
pandna ’ ‘ Coin of the Arjnnayanas ’ or ^ Arjunayanana japa % 
Victory of the Arjunayana They are associates and 
friends of the valiant Yaudheyas, Madrakas and Malavas in 
Bajputana with whom they migrated there. 

This migration from the fertile lands of the Punjab to 
dreary Bajputana is the testimony to 
The meaning of re- the love of liberty which these ' uncon- 
publican migration querable ’ republicans bore 'more than 

others’, as one of them put it in the time 
of Alexander,24 They believed that the Yaudheya Country 
or the Malava Country was wherever the Yaudheya or Malava 
Gana lived and lived as of yore in freedom. They would 
•sacrifice paternal homes and lands to preserve their political 
self and soul. They would go to deserts but live in demo- 
oratic glory and rule in parliament. It is a settled principle 
of Hindu polities that freedom is more important than home 
•and is to be preserved at the cost of the latter.^^ The republics 
.seem to have fully acted upon this principle. 


It is for the first time found in the Ganapdtha on Panini, IV. 

i. 112. 

See discussion in p. 1.54 on the MahabhcLrata republics of 
Bajputana. 

V. Smith, Catalogue of ihe Coins in the Jndiayi Museu7n^ I, 
p. 166, Bapson, J.C., PL III, 20. 

24 McCrindle, Alexander, p. 154. * For they were attached more 

than. others to freedom and autonomy % in the address of the 
.'Malavas. 

25 S,N,S, 
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In addition to tlie evidence of tlie coins and the inscrip- 
tions on the question of migration of 
fntCXSr&aioX these republics to Eajputana there is. 

the evidence of the MahahMmia. In 
the SahM-Parvan (Ch. XXXII), the Malavas, the Sihis and 
the Trigartas are placed in Eajaputana (ifam), while in another 
place (Ch. LII) they are in the Punjab. Evidently Chapter 
LII (describing the Bajasuya) is based on earlier authorities.. 
There the Sibis, Trigartas, Yaudheyas, Eajanyas and Madras 
are mentioned along with the people of Ka^niira and Kekaya ; 
and the Ambashthas are placed in the same group as the 
Kshudrakas and Malavas. In Chapter XXXII (in the 
(Dxgvijaya) the Sibis, Trigartas and Malavas are given along^ 
with the Da^arnas and Madhyamakeyas. The Madhyaniakeyas 
were the people of the town Madhyamika near Xagariinthe 
Udaipur State where Madhyamika coins have been found in large 
numbers. Evidently Madhyamika had not yet passed under the 
Sibis and was at the time the seat of a separate political com- 
munity. In the route onwards the river Sarasvati and the 
Matsya Country (Alwar) are mentioned. All these Ganas theih 
were in Eajputana extending from Sind to the Vindhyas. It is. 
noticeable that though the Sibis, Trigartas and Ambashthas da 
appear with the Malavas in Eajputana, the Kshudrakas do not. 

The Malavas in Chapter XXX, verse 8, are again mentioned 
with the Matsyas. The later data of the MaMbMrata 
evidently relate to the state of affairs about 150 B.C-, while 
the earlier ones refer to the period of Kautilya or earlier, for 
like the Anha-Sdstra it places the Kukuras along with the 
Madrakas, Yaudheyas and others. The republics were still 
in the Punjab according to Ch. LII. 

In the data of 100 B.C., i.e., in Chapter XXXII, some 
republics are mentioned in the MdhabMrdta which we have 
not met with in earlier literature. They are: — 

(1) The Ganas ot TJisamsanketas. 

(2) The republic of the ‘^udras and that of the AbJiiras- 
who are placed in the Indus valley. 

The Sudra republic is evidently the same whom Alexander 
met in Lower Sind and whom we have identified^® with the 

26 Pt. I, p. 74, n. 3. 
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.Brahminical jSaiidras or of the GanapdtJia, 

According to grammar it was based on the propermame (of a 
man) not the caste name. The ’Five Karpaps and 

neighbours of the Utsavasahketas may have been republican 
although they are not described as such in the MahahMrata. 
.‘Samudra Gupta^^ places the Abhiras next to the Madrakas, 
and the Kharaparikas also in the same group, the group 
-of non-monarchical communities. Probably these Khara- 
parikas or Kharaparas are identical with the Five Karpatas 
of the MaJiahharata. The Utsavasahketas were republican, 
probably founded by two men Utsava and Sahketa. We 
may, however, point out that Sahketa is a technical term 
denoting an act or resolution passed by a republic 

jg just possible that 'sahketa’ here origi- 
nally denoted a state 'founded ’by a resolution of the Ftsavas. 
'The Utsava- Sahketas are located in the Mdhabhdrata near 
Pushkara or Ajmer. They do not seem to come down to the 
time of the Guptas. Kot only they are not mentioned in the 
Gupta records, they are treated as a semi-mythological people 
of the Himalayas by the Gupta poet, Kalidasa. This would 
;show that Utsava- Sahketas had long ceased to exist. The 
Mahahhdrata in the same passage mentions 'very powerful 
town-rulers ’ on the banks of the Indus.-® They evidently are 
the city republics on the Indus as they had existed in the time 
of Alexander. 

Considering the power and long career in their new homes, 
the period 150 B.C. to 350 A.C. may be still considered a living 


The other non-monarchical communities in Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription are (1) the Prdrjunas^ (2) the Kakcis, (3) the Abhiras, 
(1) the Kharaparikas and (5) the Sanakdmkas. Kautilya in laying 
down punishment for defaming a country (J anapadopavdddli^ III, 18) 
.gives in illustration ‘ Prajjunaka % along with Gandhara, which is 
identical with (1). The (3) had been under monarchs according to 
inscriptions ; having been broken down in power they seem to have 
copied the constitution of their neighbours. The name of the (4) has 
been traced in a later inscription by K-. Br. Hira Lai (FL, XIT, 44). 
Nothing more is known of (5). See p. 162 below on Guptan republics 
(and Addendum III). On " Five ’ Kh., cf. p. 158 below. 

F.M., p. 424. 

See above, ^ ??5T^T: I ef. 2TTK- 

of Varahamihira (Addendum II). 
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period of Hindu republican polity. It was the period of rise- 
of the Eajputana republics. 

At the same time that period was one of decay and decline- 
of republican states in the Punjab and Western India. Par- 
thian Sakas and the Sakas of Seistan who overran those parts- 
destroyed their independence and dissolved their states 
there. 


Kukuras 


The Kukuras whom the Artha-^dstra mentions were lost 
in the dominions of Budradaman. After 
150 B.C. they live only in the place-name 
which they bequeathed to the country they had lived in. 
The Pitinikas vanished probably in the Mauryan times. 

The Saurashtras were also merged into common humanity 
about the second century A.C. 

The Yrishnis of classical glory fell under the Saka bar- 
Vrishnis bariau leaving behind a couple of coins 

to tell the story. The orthodox Brahmi 
and the republican legendj Vrishni-rdjannya-ganasya trdtasya 
(‘of the Yrishni Bajanya (and) Gana-— -the Protector of the 
country ’) yet remain. But at the same time the coin is 
obliged to bear the script of the invader, Kharoshthi, as well.. 
The coin is marked with the state symbol the weapon chakra 
(discus), which was their symbol according to tradition as early 
as the time of Bajanya Krishna. The legend is in scripts of 

100 B.C.^o 


It was the weakened condition of the country consequent 
on the Maurya policy of breaking up the republics that made- 
the way easy for the foreign barbarians of the first century 
B.C. in Western India. There had been left no strong power* 
to oppose them. But the case in other directions was not 
exactly the same. The barbarians proceed up to Mathura,., 
but beyond that they are checked, to the South-West by the 
old republicans. The foreigners could not join hands across 
their two seats at Mathura and Ujjain. 

The older republics in the Punjab, however, paid the 
price which nature decrees from freedom to force. The smaller* 


See p. 37 above ; Cunningham, Coins of Ancient Jndia^ p. 70,.. 
pi. lY, 15, has mistaken the disc for a wheel but the cutting edges- 
and the projecting points on the rim are clear. 
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Punjab republics under the Mauryas bad become mere consti- 
tutions ; they bad lost tbeir biological constitution and retained 
the one of political phraseology ; they were no more Samghas^ 
but meice Ganas : self-governments witbout states, states- 
without ..power* „v , 

Such had become the ancient Rajanyas who come on 

the scene a second time 200-100 B.C. to- 
iiajanyas _ . . . 

appear no more. They struck their coins 

(200-100 B.C.) in the name of their country: ' Rajmiya- 

Janapadam 

E’umismatic scholars have taken this ' rajanya ’ as the* 
‘ well-known equivalent for Kshatriya ’ (see Y* Smith, Cata- 
logue of the Goins in the Indian Museum, YoL I, p. 161). But 
this is a mistake. Eajanya is the proper name of a political 
people. It is clearly given as such by Panini, Katyayana 
and Patahjali and also by the MaMbhdrata* Their coins 
are still of the old class called Jcdmsika (bronze) by Panini 
(Y. 1. 25), Le., cast. Their coin which is die-struck bears legend 
in Kharoshthi and is closely allied to the hTorth Satrap coins,, 
bearing the same figure as the latter. This tells the final tale — 
the tale of their absorption in the Punjab or the Mathura. 
Satrapy. Their coins are found in the Hoshyarpur District and 
Mathura. The former region seems to have been their home. 

Their constitution emphasised the ‘ Janapada', according- 
to which the whole Janapada was consecrated to rulership.- 
It should be noticed that Panini’s rule about the Eajanyas 
deals with ' Eajanya- Janapada \ The Eajanyas were, there- 
fore, a democracy. 

Another old state which shared the fate of the Eajanya- 
janapada was the Mahdrdja-janapada.. 

Maharaja- Janapada Their coins Originally bore legend in 

Brahmi ^ Maharaja- J anapadasa ^ ('Of the 
Maharaja- Janapada ’) but latterly when they passed under 
the influence of the foreign rulers it was changed into 

Kharoshthi.®2 


Cunnmgham, C./l.!., p. 69. 

See Cunningham, (7.-4./., p. 69, where he classes them errone- 
ously under the Audumbara coins. Princep’s plate referred to by 
Cunningham should also be consulted. 
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The state was old as it is mentioned by Panini in a rule 
which contemplates a man owing loyalty to it. It is not 
'Certain as to what form of government they followed in the 
time of Panini, but their system is clearly republican of the 
democratic type in the Snhga period as evidenced by their 
coins. Their coins have been fonnd in the Punjab. The bull 
with the crescent on the reverse of their coin shows that they 
were Saiva. 

Like the Irjunayanas some new republican states were 
founded in the closing and weak period 
Of Mauryas. To this class belong the 
VamarathaB of Katyayana and Patahjali,^^ 
^and the ^alankdyanas of Patahjali.^^ 

They are traced no further, nor are they fonnd earlier. 
About the Salahkayanas we are told by the Ka^ika that they 
were in the Vahika country, a statement which is supported 
by the Ganapdtha which places them along with the Eajanyas 
rand Audumbaras. 

They had the j^astropajivin constitution. Patanjali 
furnishes the important detail that the Salahkayanas were 
composed of three sections. This datum helps lis in under- 
standing the coins of the Yaudheyas. It would not be correct 
to say that they were composed of three tribes. Tbe state 
was founded, as the name signifies, by one Salankayana, a 
'descendant of Salahka which is not even an ancient family 
name. The three members of tbe Salankayana Samgha very 
likely represent an amalgamation of three small state-units. 

l^’o history of the Vamarathas is yet available. According 
to Patanjali the republic was noted for the scholarship of their 
learned men. They in this respect resemble tbe Katbas, 
They did not however seem to have any military glory like 
that of the Kathas. IsTothing is known about their seat. To 
this class of new growth and early death must be referred tbe 

On P., IV. 1. 151. The ‘ arms ’ of the republic of the Vama- 
rathas are mentioned by the Kasika on 

P., IV. 1. 151. 

Patanjali on Panini, V, 1. 58. \ Kasika, 

jy. 156 . 
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unnamed states of the Eajanya constitution whose coins are 
struck only in the name of their Eajany as (Presidents), 
Edjanya-MaMmiiasa (‘ Of the Eajanya Maha-mitra'). They 
bear legends both in Kharoshthi and Brahmi and they are 
found in the hills.^s 

The Audumbaras are not known to the early Paninian 

Audtimbaras literature; but they are mentioned in 
the GanapdtM in the Eajanya group of 
republics.®^ They are placed at the end of the Punjab republics, 
in the earlier list of the Sabhd-Parmn of MaMhMraia 
(Chapter LII). Probably they also were republican. Their 
coins of the first century B.C. are found in iNTorthern Punjab 
and they bear legend in Kharoshthi as well as in Brahmi.. 
Varahamihira places them in the company of the Kapisthalas. 
who are a twin associate of the Kathas in Patanjali. They 
were somewhere between Kangara and Ambala. A branch 
of theirs seems to have migrated to Cutch, as Pliny locates the 
Odomhoeres there. Their coinage resembles that of the 
Arjunayanas in style. Their coins show that the Audumbaras- 
(if a republic) had an elective king. They are struck in the- 
name of the community and king, styled ' His Exalted 
Majesty ' {e-g., Mahadevasa rana Dharaglioshasa Odumharim)^ 
The coins bear tlie ‘ lakshana ' of a tree, the representation 
of a building with tall columns and a slanting roof which may 
be their mote-hall or some other public building, and the- 
figure of their standard which Cunnigham mistook to be a 
BJiarmachakra. Across the field Visvamitra is written and a 
picture of the Eishi given. Probably Yi^vamitra was their- 
national sage.^'^ 

The Kharoshthi script indicates that about 100 B.O.. 
they came under the influence of the Batraps like their neigh- 
bours of the Punjab, and were finally absorbed. Ko later- 
records of theirs is found. Their branch in Cutch appears tO‘ 

Cunningham, C. A./., p. 09. 

36 On P^ini, lY. 2. 53. 

37 Bapson, /.C., HI, S ; Cunningham, pp, 66-8 

many of the coins grouped by him under Audumbara coins are not 
connected with the Audumbaras. Consult also the valuable note- 
by him in YoL XIY, pp. 135-36. 
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Tiave lived longer. They have left their descendants in the 
enjoyment of their name — the modern community of Gujarati 
Brahmins of the Audumbara caste. 

On the position of the Hindu republics in the hlaga 
period (150 A.D. — 284 A.D.) the situation 
is thus.®* The Haga performers of the 


Nagas and Malavas 


ten asvamedhas^ OT to put it in modem pliraseology, the E'iga 
‘emperors j fostered the republics which covered the whole of 
{Eastern and Western) Malwa, and probably also Gujarat 
(.Abhiras), the whole of Eajputana (Yandheyas and Malavas), 
and probably also a portion of the Eastern Punjab (Madras)^ — ■ 
all connected territory, to the west of the valley of the Ganges. 
These were certainly free in the next, the Vakataka period, 
when Samndra Gupta emerges on the stage. The Malwa 
republics seem to have been formed by peoples and clans akin 
to the hTagas. Those around Yidif^a were worshippers of 
hTagas from early times, as the republican coins of Eran prove, 
Eran, the Airikina town, is itself after the name Airaka, a 
Naga, and the Eran coins bear a Kaga (serpent) figure. The 
Malavas, near Jaipur, had founded their capital, Karkota 
il^'agam, naming it after the Naga Karkota, which now lies 
within the territory of the Eaja of TJniyara — a feudatory of 
the Maharaja of Jaipur, about 25 miles E.-S. from l^onk. The 
word Ndgam itself in the capital Karlcota Wdgara is connected 
with the word Ndga. It is important to recognise this fact 
that the Kaga monarchs and the republican Malavas were, by 
their civilization and also probably ethnically, connected, 
Eajasekhara says that the Takkas and the people of Maru 
used apahJiramsa idioms. The family of Ganapati Eaga of 
Padmavati was a Tdka-vamsa^ which means that the family 
oame from the Takka-deia. Thus we see that the Malavas 
and the Kagas spoke the same dialect. It seems that with the 
original migration of the republican Malavas from the Punjab, 
the Takka Kagas had also migrated, and that the Kagas them- 
rselves originally belonged to a republican community' (the 
Eive Karpatas ; 150-350 A.D., p. 38) and that they were 

a Punjab people settled in Malwa, 


History of India, 150 A.D. to 350 A.D., pp. 53-54. 
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The Naga emperors became the leaders of a movement 
I, for freedom from the Kushan rule. The 

Malavas, the Yaudlieyas, and the Kiinm- 
das (Madrakas) all re-strike their coins in the ISFaga period. 
It may be possible to discern on a minute study their connection 
with the coinage disclosing the symbols of hegemony 
or suzerainty of the E'a.gas,^^ Br. Vincent Smith says, "they 
{]^aga coins) are closely related to some of the later MalaTa 
coins ’^®. The Malava coins re-appear, after a break, about 
the same time as the ]5Taga coins of Padmavati, about the 
second century A.B.^^ The Yaudheya coinage revives about 
the second century A.D/^ and the Kuninda coinage in the 
third century^® who are, evidently, the last to be liberated. 
In other words, the re-rise of the Yaudheyas and the Malavas 
is contemporaneous with the ISTagas. 


The peculiar tree symbol with the side designs of the Bhara- 
s^iva coins (/I.I., 150-350 A.D,, pp, 19-24) is met with on several re- 
publican coins of the period. 

^0 p. 164. 

Rapson, J.O., pp. 12-13 ; cf, CJ.Mi, pp. 176-77. 

^2 p. 165. 

^2 Rapson, I.C., p. 12. 
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CHAPTEE XTX 

Disappearance 

The Gupta power struck the republican system in Eaja- 
putana. The Guptas, however, rose to 
Guptas and Republics imperial position by their alliance with the 
republican Lichehhavis^ who had survived 
the Maury a and Suhga times and had grown highly powerfuL. 
They had outlived their ancient contemporaries in power and 
glory and remained the single and sole representative of 
ancient republicanism. 

Before the Gupta period there ap|)eared in Malwa three 
new republics whose names ended in 
Mitra, The Yislimi Fiirdna gives them 
as PusKpamitra-PadFumiti'a-PadmamUrds tray ah. The Ydyu 
and the Bralmdnda name only two, PtisJqyamitrdh md Patu- 
mitrdh. But the Brahmdnda adds trimitfdh. The Bhdgamta 
calls ‘ Pushyamitra ’ (i.e., the President) a ‘ rdjanya which 
is the teelinical term, as we have seen above, for a type of 
republican president. In view of the datum of the Yishm 
Pitruna, naming the three commimities and that of the 
Brahmdnda mentioning tri-mitras,^ we have to take that their 
state was divided into three sections, and that they had ten 
successions, and the expression trayo dasa of the Ydyu is to- 
he taken as meaning that the three states had ten rulers or ten. 
successions of presidents. The other reading in the manu- 
scrii:)ts (in place of trayo dasa) tathaiva cha^ would indicate 
that they were also given 30 years as given to the main rulers; 
of Mahishi.4 They are assigned no separate location, and 
conseciuently I take that they were in Western Malwa. They, 


^ Their name is jointly inscribed with the name of the emperor 
Cliandra Gupta I on the imperial coins. 

f^hats tHmitrdh of the Brahmdnda is to be taken 
as a misreading for Pat u-tj'i mitrdh (Patu, ‘ the Tri- 

Mitras, ’ the Three Mitras.) 

^ Wilson, Y,P,, 4, 214 ; Pargiter, P,T., 51, n, 14. 

Por references to Puran.ic texts, see Pargiter, Parana Texts y 
p. 51, and notes. 

^ Jayaswal, History of India, 150 A.D. to 350 A.D., p. 85. 
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IE tlie next periodj ie., the Guptan, are described as l.¥antyas " 

■ ■who were tinder or ■■ in the confederacy of the Aililrm, It is 
' well ■ .known that the .Piishyamitras rose to ., such a height of 
power' in the. reign of Knmara Gnpta I. that they nearly 
uprooted the Gnpta dynasty. 

Pnshyainitras ' developed great power and wealth 
't.o snch an extent that they dealt a blow at the imperial throne 
from which it could not fully recover. The defeat inflicted 
by them on the imperial forces under Knmara Gupta made the 
dynasty, to quote the language of his son Skanda Gupta, totter 
to its fail.® Evidently Knmara Gupta himself was killed.’^ 
In the second war Skanda Gupta remained on the battlefield 
the whole night and slept on the bare ground. The next 
morning when the battle continued he succeeded in forcing a 
decision which entitled him, as the inscription says, to plant his 
foot on the royal footstool, became entitled to sovereignty.® 
Put it is not claimed that the Pushyamitras bent their head 
or became feudatory. It was therefore a military defeat at 
most, or rather if we take into consideration the site of the 
publication of this record of victory (Bhitari in Gliazipur 
District), it was the stemming back of the invading Pushya- 
mitras. The subsequent history of Hindu India might have 
Tcceived a diderent turn had they reached Pataliputra and 
made it the seat of their republican government. We might 
have seen a vast republic, vaster than the country had yet 
seen. But the issue was decided otherwise. The Pushyamitras 
retired, but the glory of the Guptas never returned. The course 
of their weakness and decline consequent on the Pushyamitra 
and Hun wars could not be checked. There seems to be a 
strange fatality in the history of the Guptas. They rose to 
power with the help of a republic, they abolished the ancient 


^ ....... Bhitari stone Pillar 

Inscription of Skanda Gnpta, Fleet, G.I., pp. 53-54. 

6 lUA, >1. 11 ; RWf .i. 13 ; 

14 . 

’ TOR etc. 

® See lines 12-13. JM. The translation of this passage by 
Fleet is confused and does not reproduce the spirit of the text. 
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republicanism, and they in turn were shaken off their founda- 
tions by a repnblic. The Pnshyamitras having execnted this, 
historical revenge withdrew in the mystic past. 

(On other repiiblics of the Gupta period see Addendum III below.)' 

By the end of the fifth century Eepublics disappear from 
Hindu India. The old Lichchhavis quit 
the political scene, a branch migrating- 
into hTepah® The young Pushyamitras vanish in the air. The 
following century saw the final exit of Hindu constitutionalism 
from the stage of History. All that was good, come down 
from the age of Yedic Forefathers, all that progress which had 
been achieved since the composition of the first Eik, all that 
gave life to the mechanism of State, bade good-bye to the 
Land. Eepublicanism was the first to begin the Great Bepart- 
ture, to lead the dirge of political Nirvana. We have under- 
stood only one verse of that epilogue — the praise of the sword, 
of destruction which nature gives into the hand of the bar- 
barian. But the other verses are yet a riddle. The real 
causes of that Departure which the epilogue should disclose 
remain undeciphered. 

From 550 A.C. onwards Hindu history melts inte 
brilliant biographies — ^isolated gems without a common string 
of national and common life. We get men great in virtue or 
great in crime — we get Harsha and Sasanka, Yasodharman Kalki 
and Sankaracharya — but they are so high above the common 
level that they are only helplessly admired and sacredly res- 
pected.^^ The community ceases to breathe freedom. The 
causes of this decay must be internal which have yet to be 
investigated. The Hun invasion alone cannot explain it. 
The Huns were fully crushed within a century by successive 
dynasts. Yet the old life refused to return. 


® There is no trace of the Lichchhavis at Vaisali in the Gupta 
times after Chandra Gupta I ; about his time the Nepal dynasty was- 
founded. See my Chronology and History of Nepal, Part B. 

E.g., see the biography of Harsha by Bana. ICalki is deified in 
his life-time (I. A., 1917, p. 145). Helpless admiration is an index: 
of the great moral difference between the admirer and the admired. 
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ABDEI^BUM III : ' 

Location of the Guptah Eepubucs 

' , On ,„tlie Gnptan republics -the following extract from, my 
Eisiory of India^ 150 A.B. to 350 A.B. (pp. 147-49)^ may be 
consulted on their location. 

The republics of the Malavas, Aryunayanas/ YaiidheyaSy. 

Re ublic^^ MMrakas, Abhiras, Prarjiinas, Sahasani- 

SamiidrrGupta Kakas, Kliarparikas and others were 

* not on the frontiers of Samudra Gupta’s 

empire as wrongly supposed by Br. Vincent Smith, for in line 
22 (Allahabad Pillar Inscription) where 'the frontier kings’ 
are mentioned, they are expressly excluded from that category- 
They were internal States and had become part of the Gupta 
empire by agreeing to pay all kinds of imperial taxes and 
obeying imperial orders. In the enumeration of the tributary 
republics there is a territorial scheme. The MalaTas,. 
Aryunayanas, Yaudheyas and Madrakas are counted from the 
direct Gupta territory — say, from Mathura. The first state 
is the Malava. Eagara or Karkota-Yagara which is situated 
in the modern state of Jaipur was the capital of the MMavas 
whose thousands of republican coins — ' as tliielc as shells on the 
sea-shore ’ — have been found there IV). The 

Bhdgavata calls them the Arbuda-Malavas and the Vishnu 
locates them in EajxDutana They were thus 

decidedly in Eajputana from Mount Abu up to Jaipur. The 
territorial designation Malwar seems to me to be based 

on their name.^^ To their south, there was the Eaga territory 
and with the Haga coins their coinage bears ajffinityJ^ They 
-were, like the hTagas, followers of Eaga worship. Their 
caj)ital was dedicated to Karkota Kaga. Immediately north 
to them were the Yaudheyas, stretching from Bharatpur 
(where their repubiican inscription of a time anterior to- 
Samudra Gupta has been found at Bijaygarh) right up to the 


Marvmr of our maps is -pronounced in the Punjab as Mdlwdr 
In Eajr>utana I is pronounced as in the South. Mdlava == Mdlava + 
vat aka will be the emwa.lent of Mdrwdr. For Vdta — ^rdr, " division/ 
sec Hira Lai, Ifiscriptions in G.P., pp. 24, 87 ; EJ,, VIII, 285. Both 
Vdtaka and Pataka occur with geographical names for ‘ division 
12 Rapson, J.C., sec. 61 ; V. Smith, C.I.M., 162. 
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lower course of tlie Sutlej ou the border of the Bbawalpur 
State where Jobiyawar still bears the stamp of their name. 
This was the biggest republican state also in the time of 
Eudradaman (c. 150 A.D.) ; the Yaudheyas were hie neigh- 
bours, that is, reaching Lower Sindh. Between the Malava 
and the Yaudheya States there was the small state of the 
Aryunayanas whose exact location is not known but whose 
coins indicate that they were near Alwar and Agra, The 
.Madrakas were immediately to the north of the Yaudheyas 
extending up to the foot of the Himalayas. Madra-de^a was 
the plain country between Jhelum and Eavi,^® sometimes 
extending.up to the Bias.^^ In the tract between the Bias 
and the Jumna lay the Vakataka feudatories the Vermans of 
Simhapura and the IST aga king [N'agadatta. The other republi- 
can group of Samudra Gupta’s inscription consists of the 
Abhiras, Prarjunas, Sahasanikas, Kakas and Kharparikas. 
dsTone of these struck their coins before Samudra Gupta, and 
this for the simple, reason that they had been under the 
Takataka governor of Western Malwa at Mandhata (Mahish- 
matl) and under the Yagas of Padmavatl. Ganapati Yaga, 
:in fact, is called the overlord of Dhara {DMrMliUa). We 
know now that the Sahasanikas and the Kakas were near- 
about Bhilsa. The modern Kakpur was their town which 
is within 20 miles from Bhilsa^® ; the SMchi hill was called 
the Kdlcandda, In the time of Chandra Gupta II a Saha- 
^anika Maharaja, probably a republican chief of the Saha- 
sanikas, built the Chandra Gupta Temple in the Udayagiri 
rocks. About the Abhiras, we get great help from the 
BJidgavata. The Bhdghamta calls the Abhiras, ‘ Saumshtra ’ 
and 'Amntya' rulers {^mimshtra-Avanty Ahlilrdh)^ and the 
Vishnu treats the Abhiras as occupying the Surashtra and 
Avanti provinces. We know from the Vakataka history that 
in Westeren Malwa there were the Pushyamitras and two other 
republics with their names ending in Mitra. These were 
the Abhira republics and in their place in later Gupta history 
we find the Maitrakas rising as monarchs. This group begin- 
ning with the Abhiras and ending with Kharaparikas is 


13 ABB., Vol. II, p. 14. 

1^ JB.AB., 1897, p. 30. 

15 YVIII, 213. 
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Poranio Evidence 


almost in a straight line from Kathiawar and' Gnjarat to 
Damoh, below the Malawa republic and abo've the' Tikataka. 
kingdom. The Abhiras in the time of the Periplns occupy 
Gujarat, and there is no justification in locating them in 
Buiidelkhand as Dr. Yincent Smith did 1897, p. 30).. 

He was led to do so on account of a mistaken notion that 
Kathiawar and Gujarat were at that time goyerned by the 
Western Satraps. Both the Puranas and Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription leaye no room for the Satraps in Kathiawar or 
Gujarat. The Western Satraps had been already dispos-' 
sessed in the Kaga-Yakataka period from Kathiawar. The 
Puranas here throw great light. 

‘'The Blidgavata treats the Abhiras of Surashtra and 
Ayanti, the Suras and the Malavas of 
the Arayali as free republics. Their 
rulers are called janddJiipdh^ ‘national’ or ‘ popular ’ (i.e*.,, 
republican) ‘ rulers ’. It does not mention the Madrakas. It- 
seems that the Madrakas had already come y/ithin the Empire 
of Samudra Gupta as a sequene of the Aryayarta ymrs and 'were, 
probably the first amongst the republics to own allegiance 
to the Gupta Emperor when their oyeiiord was conquered.. 
The Suras of the BMgavata are the famous Yaudheyas. The 
word Bur a (‘ hero ’) is a translation of the word ‘ Yaudheya % 
their popular title. Eudradtoan, 200 years earlier, recorded 
that the Yaudheyas were popularly known amongst the 
Kshatriyas by their title ' the heroes The Yaudheyas^ 
according to the Puranas, were good and ancient Kshatriyas. 
They formerly lived, like the Malavas, in the Punjab. It is. 
they and the Malavas who had kept the Kushan power in 
check, both at its western end on the Sindh borders and the 
eastern end at Mathura. They were popularly known 
‘Bura% ‘Vlra\ The Bhdgmata placing them next to the 
Abhiras and before the Malavas, puts them between the twOy 
which indicates their position to the north of the Abhiras and 
to the north-west of the Malavas, i.e.y the western portion of 
Eajputana. The Vishnu reads — ‘ Saurdshtra~J vmti-Burd?i- 


‘ Sarvaksliatravishkrita- 2 ?^ra ^abda-jatotseka-avidheyanam ” 
{BJ,, VIII, 44) : the Yaudheyas who were loath to submit, rendered 
proud as they were by having manifested their title of ‘ heroes^ among 
all Kshatriyas ” (Kielhorn’s translation). 
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Arhiiia-MaruhMmi-visliayams cha wdtya dvijd Ablilra-Sudra 
rmd i^uruyddydh hJiolcshyanti \ Its reading after 

Avanti lias tlie variant reading — ^ura wliicli is confirmed by 
the Vishnu Purdna iUeli in another placed and tlie Harivamsa?'^ 
There was, however, a republic of the f^audmyams: whose 
name was derived from a proper-name §udm^ not the caste- 
name but the personal name of the fonnderl® But the tests 
of the Bhdgavata and Yishmi here evidently mean ‘ Mr as ’ 
which stands for the Yaudheyas. The Bhdgamta and the 
Yishmi do not mention at all the Prarjiinas, Sahasanlkas, 
Kakas and Kharparikas. They had belonged to the hTaga 
group, being in Eastern Malwa. ” 


Wilson, F.P., Vol. II, p. 133 ; Sura-Ahhirdh c/. Earivamsa, 12, 
SSI, Sura Ahhtrdh, 

See Hall’s note in Wilson’s Yisnu^ II, 133. 

See i>. 159 above* 
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Criticism on Hindu Republican Systems ’ 

Before parting with the republics it is necessary to pass 

Moral assets somo general criticism on their ': systems. 

The laws and the administration of lawy 
in the republican states of India are unanimously praised by 
the Greek observers and their praise is confirmed by the 
MaMhhdrata, Some of them, at least, were careful to pre- 
serve precedents of decided cases in books. Even their sworn 
enemy Kautilya says that a republican cliief in his state has 
the beneficial propensity of justice^ A high sense of justice 
was maintained. Without it no republic can last very long* 
Discipline was another virtue of theirs. Kautilya notices 
as a feature that the republican chief was a man accustomed 
to discipline.^ The Mahabhdrata points out, as we have 
seen, that discipline was maintained amongst members, both 
junior and senior, by responsible leaders. The leaders, further, 
made themselves and their actions popular.^ Krishna in the 
Mahahlmmia is reported as mentioning to his friend Karada 
his difficulties in conducting his federal council. The latter 
rebukes Krishna for his want of control of his speech in public 
discussions. He advises the Vrishni leader to cultivate the 
habit of bearing oratorical attacks with patience, and to 
sacrifice feeling of personal umbrage, to maintain the inte- 
grity of the Bamglia^ 

Likewise they were always ready to take the field. 
Bravery was a point of ambition and honour amongst the 
citizens. 

As the MaJidhlidrata says, eqiialUy prevailed in the Gan a. 

This was naturally necessary. The more 
Principle of equality democratic an institution, the greater 

must have been the emphasis laid on equality. 


^ 1 Artlia-Sastra, p. 379. 

^ I Ibid. 

^ I md. 

^ See Appendix A. 
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In addition, to moral -virtues the republics bad adminis- 
SuccessM trative virtues. They were specially 

administration successful, ou the evidence of tlie Malmr 

Mdrata, in their financial administration. Their treasury 
remained always full. 

A great reason of their political strength was that a 

■ republic was nation-in-arms. The whole 

Military s vs tern ^ 

community was their army. They were 
a citizen army and therefore immeasurably superior to the 
hired levies of monarchies. And when they formed an offensive 
and defensive league they were regarded, as Kaut'lya says, 
invincible Hindu Eepublics were prone to form leagues. 
The league of the Six-Trigartas of the grammarians, the league 
of the Kshudraka-Malavas, the league of the Yidehas and 
Lichchhavis (the federated Yajjis of the Pali Canon), the league 
of the Audhaka-Yrishnis are examples in point. According 
to the MaMbharata it was almost impossible for the enemy 
to crush federal republics. The Buddha as well gave his 
opinion to the Chancellor of Magadha that the federal Yajjis 
oould not he conquered by the Magadha king. 


The ioealth of the Hindu republic is a matter of admiration 
^ ^ , , both in home and foreign records. The 

Greeks noticed their riches and the 31 aha- 
Mdrata also bears testimony to it. A citizen had the ambi- 
tion to be the leader of the trade association or of the guild- 
merchant, failing to he a political leader (p. 102 above). The art 
of peace and the art of war, discipline and perseverance, habits 
of ruling and being ruled, thought and action, home and state, 
went hand in hand. A highly practical and keen individual and 
citizen would have been the result of this life. With these virtues 
ii,nd this culture, there is no wonder that the Ilahdhliarata says 
that their alliance was courted, and that they took delight in 
reducing their foes, and saw to their own material prosperity. 
This is explained by the fact that their training and genius were 
not one-sided. They were not solely political animals. They 
were economic animals equally. Kautilya characterises them as 
martial and industrial in the same breath ; they were forced to 
he industrial and martial by their laws. Attention paid to trade 
and agriculture kept their treasury and themselves rich. 
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On tlie evidence of the Greek witnesses they were not 
only good soldiers maintaining a very high tradition of bravery 
and skill in war, but also good agrienl- 
The type of citizen tiirists. The hand which weilded ' the 
sword successfully, was accustomed to 
use the scythe with equal facility. According to the 
^astra 2bn.di Buddhist documents, they were both agricultural 
and industrial. 


Separation of powers and functions, which will be noticed 
in the data given above, for instance^ 
powers command of the army and executive 

government amongst the Patalas, judi- 
ciary, military command, and executive authority amongst 
the Lichchhavis, similarly elective generalships in several states 
noticed by the Greeks, and complete absence of sacerdotal 
element in the chiefs, denotea highly developed sagacity and 
a vast constitutional experience in the republics. 


Technical hooks which have come down to ns are of the 
T., 1 . u • monarchist school. If we recovered a 

Pmlosopbic basis 

hook of the republican school, it would 
undoubtedly disclose the theories of state of Eepublican 
Polity. That there were such hooks is extremely probable. 
The chapters on Gana and Yrishni Bamgha in the Mahabhdratd 
indicate their past existence. So. dees the verse in Kautilya 
which is evidently quoted from another work, as the verse is 
the only matter in the chapter which has the republican point 
of view, the rest being all a monarchist look-out.® The dis- 
cussion on the Ardjaha state in the Mahdhhdrata also shows 
familiarity with a written theory of slate of the Aia^aka con- 
stitution. All these data indirectly prove the existence of 
well-considered philosophic bases on which republican con- 
stitutions were founded. They explain to a great extent the 
variety which we have noticed in republican constitutions. 
They were not unconscions, instinctive institutions. There 
could not have been a lack of philosophic thinking in the 
country of Kapila and the Kathas who tackled much more 
abstruse problems of philosophy than that of state. 


® Artha- i§dstra, p. 379. 
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The eyideiiee of 'the Chatus-Saiikd of , Aryadeva, a fiag- 


Individualism 


mentary manuscript of which was dis- 

Repnblican theories , i. -n*- i i 

^ covered by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara 

Prasad Shastri,® establishes that the elected ruler in Gana was 
regarded as a servant of the Gana (ganaddsa). The same princix)le 
is declared by Krishna in the discussion cited in the If a/m- 
hMmta. ' It is the servant's dutj (ddsi/a) which I have to 
perform under the name of rulership (Aisvarya-Vddena)\^ 

It seems that the Kathas and the Saubhutas regarded the 
individual merely as a part of the state. 
Individualism himself he did not exist. Hence they 

claimed an absolute right over the child born to individuals. 
It is evident that other republics did not subscribe to this 
view. They, as evidenced by coins, take gana, the Govern- 
ment, as distinct from the community ; the individual is not 
lost in the state. At the same time the unity between the two 
is so complete that the two are very nearly identical. The 
extreme case of individualism on the other hand, was the 
theory of the Arajaka state, the Ko-ruler-state^. Govern- 
ment itself was regarded by the theorists of that class of state 
as an evil. Ko one was vested with executive power. Only 
the law was to rule, and the only sanction they jn'escribed for 
one found guilty of crime was ostracism. The sovereignty of 
the individual was not to be delegated to any one man or a 
body of men. Of course, a state founded on such a basis, to 
be practical, must have been exceedingiy small. Such slates, 
however, did exist in Hindu India as noticed in the Jaina.:. 
Butra referred to above. The monarchist may very well 
exclaim : ' Ko Government is more miserable than the xiiajaka 
Government.® If a powerful citizen obeys the (law) it is all 
well, but if he rebels he can work total destruction. And 
the monarchists may very well pick up 
Social Contract Arajaka theory from the republicans 

to justify their own theory of monarchy. But they could 


Social Contract 


® J.A.iS'.P., IQllj 131. See Appendix A, ^ See i:)p. SG-89 
^bove. 

^ ?rff 'n'T5TOTr% l Santi-Parvcm, LXVI. 7 

<Kumb.), 

11 Ihid., verse 8. 
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,:iiot ignore the Arajaka theory of Social Contract as the primary., 
"basis of state. On the basis of a .mutual contract, amongst the. 
citizens^ according' to the Arajaka democrat Sy the state was 
ionnded..^^ T'his, of conrse, was true of the Arajaka state... 
■'.When the monarchists postulate a contract between the king 
and the people (to take office on condition to rule honestly 
and to receive taxes in retnrn)^^ clearly say that this 

cantract was resorted to when the contract of the Arajaka 
constitution failed in practical working. Here we find the 
monarchists really adopting the soeial contract theory originally 
formulated by the Arajakas. Probably a theory of social 
•contract was common to all classes of republics. Its counter- 
part, applied to monarchy, was already known to Kautilya as 
an accepted truth.^^ Its origin in India is very ancient, eri- 
•dently the most ancient in the world.^^ It is to be remembered 

^r: l verse 18. 

11 Ihid,, verse 19. 

12 3ee Chapters XXIV, XXV, XXXVI and XXXVII, on 
Monarchy, below. 

Artha-Sdstra (I. 14), pp. 22-23, SMWg 

I 

I wr msrRr \ ^ People 

oppressed by anarchy made Mann, son of Vivasvat, their 
king. They settled one-sixth of agricultural produce, and one-tenth 
of merchandise, in cash, as his share. Kings salaried herewith carry 
•on government (yoga) and well-being (Jcshema) of the people.’ For 
the meaning of see corresponding passages quoted under 

Monarchy, where king’s ‘ wages ’ are mentioned. The meaning of 
given here is in accordance with the sense of the word in AAanu, 
XI. 62, and the Mitakshara’s definition of The meaning of 

Yoga becomes clear by the succeeding line, 

where adandakara or ‘ king failing in government ’ is referred to in 
contrast. Compare also on yoga^ ‘ member of executive service ’ 
in the Ariha-^dstra, 

1^ Kautilya, 300 B.C., quotes it as a well-knowm theory. The 
Vedic hymns of election discloses clear germs of this theory. See 
•Chapter XXV on Coronation for references in the Brdhmanas. 
'The Buddhists have it in their old books. Agganna S., 21 (Dlgha) = 

M.V., I. 347-48 — ^Tf3¥rr»T 1 lTf?fr ?}3:JTaT 

1% Trfrewrm. . w ra 4m i 
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that in its Ml exposition it was a republican tlieory. Such 
a theory was of immense value in its beneficial effect on the 
rulers in general. 

The best test of the success of a state system is the length 
of life which it can secure for the state. 

Longevity The republican system of India, as a 
class, proved very successful in securingv 
longevity. As pointed out above, the system is mainly post- 
Vedic, Taking then the age of the Aitareya BrdJimana as our 
earliest landmark, the Satvat Bhojas had a life of about 1,00(> 
years. If the Uttara-Madras and Paninhs Madras were 
identical, they lived for about 1,300 years, otherwise for 800 
years. The Kshudrakas and Malavas had long existed free 
before 326 B.O. as they told Alexander. The Malavas con- 
tinued on in Eajputana uj) to c. 300 A.C. They thus enjoyed 
free life for about 1,000 years. And so did the Yaudheyas. 
The Lichchhavi record covers a full millennium. The principlcB 
regulating the life of Hindu republics thus stood well the test 
of time. 

But after all the Hindu republics, normally speaking^ 
were not large units. Although they 
Hindu ile publics were larger in many eases than the ancient 
republics of Europe, they were, except for 
the Malavas and the Yaudheyas and a few others, miniatures 
in comparison with the vast experiments of our own times, e.g.^ 
the United States of America, Prance, and China. 

This smallness was the very weakness of the polity. 
hTations and states, which remain small whatever their virtues, 
are not allowed to exist. Large states which developed greedy 
fangs, devoured up small sovereignties. The Malavas and the 
Yaudheyas who survived mighty empires and great conquerors 
were large territorial units. They must have extended their 
laws and rights, like the Liehchhavis and Madras, to the arena 
of their expansion.^^ They, on account of their largeness, 
avoided the fate of their early contemporaries of smaller 
statures. 

The form Mdlavaka in the Mahdhhdshya, II. 296, points to 
that. See discussion on supra p. 103. gives Lichchhivika 

and Madraka ; and Samndra Gupta, Mddraka* 
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.The MahabMrata says that Arajaka states, coaid 'be 
^€sasily conquered ; that when an encounter took place between; 
"them and a, strong foe, they broke like wood which does not 
,;know how to bend.^® This was true of all democratic republics. 
•O.hce conquered they ceased to exist as a community. Their 
■Iife,.was so much bound up, with their state that life proved 
unly co-extensive with the state and no further. 

In the time of Chandra Gupta, they were discredited by 
their not very successful opposition of Alexander. It is 
tsignificant that young Porus, King or President of Gandhara, 
when faced with the foreign invaders, looked towurds the 
imperial power of Magadha, and that Kautilya, a man of 
Taxila, should advocate their abolition in his Science of 
Commonwealth. 

It appears that republics w'ere liable to fall victims to 
intrigues. In aristocratic bodies ^personal rivalry and greed 
of power were marked out by statesmen like Kautilya, as the 
fit soil for sowing seeds of dissension, Yarshakara, a former 
Chancellor of Magadha, replied to the Buddha, who had said 
that the Yrijis could not be broken, ‘ they can only be broken 
toy mutual dissension Sources of dissension were not limited 
to enemy intrigues. As in popular forms of government in 
all ages, bitter hostilities arose out of discussions in the public 
assembly. Krishna in the MahahJidrata tsulkmg about his 
difficulties as leader of the republic says that his heart was 
roasted by terrible speeches. The Mahdbhdraia (in Bdnti- 
Farvan, on ganas in general) alludes to this sort of unpleasant- 
ness and the consequent cessation of discussion on public 
.affairs which lead to final disruption of the whole body,^'^ The 
Buddhist tradition in describing the cause of the temporary 
discomfiture of the Lichchhavi, body-politic against Ajatasatru, 

— Mahdbhdraia, BdnfA-Parvan, LXVI. 0-7 (Kumb.), 
Cf, dUd 1 Ibid,, 10. 

\ lUd,, 12, 

See Appendix A, and Chapter XIY above. 
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says that the iiichcliliavis, owing to disagreement, liad ceased 
to come to the PubU^ when the tocsin sounded the 

calL^^ Then in some cases, the politicians were divided in 
opposing parties. This feature of the difficulty is put very 
graphically in the complaint of Kpishna. ' As regard Ahuka 
and Akrura, if they are in one’s favour, there is no greater 
misery for that man ; if they are not in one’s favour, there m 
no greater misery for him either, I cannot elect the party of 
the either. Between the two I am like a mother of two 
gamblers, staking against each other, who cannot wish for the 
victory of one and the defeat of the other. 

Internal dissension is said in the MaMbMrata to be the 
real danger to a republic. Fear from outside enemies as. 
compared to that was 'nothing 

Bissensions led to hrealcing-tip of ganas. By this, as 
pointed out above, we should understand that sometimes 
schisms occurred and new states were formed. Thus small 
units to start with, and a tendency to become smaller, jealousy 
and rivalry amongst politicians, and license in public spesking 
seem to be the chief points of weakness of the Hindu Eepublican 
Polity. 


IS 1838, 994-95. 

Appendix A. 



CHAPTBB XXI 


Ethnology of the Republics 

Mr. Vincent Smith in a letter^ raises the question of the 
ethnology of the ganas. As the matter is 
Question raised by jgg^g |)y an authority of the ijosition 

Mr. Hmic i Smith, I think it incumbent upon 

me, as the student of tlie ganas to discuss it. 

Mr. Smith is of opinion that they -were of Mongolian origin 
like the Tibetans. “I believe ” (he writes) “that as late as the 
early centujies A.C. the population of India was largely of 
Tibetan affinities, snub-nosed people — see the Bharhut and 
Sanehl sculptures. The Lichchhavis certainly were such, and 
the customs of hill-men give the best clue to the working of 
the gams. I think both Buddha and Mahavira were essentially 
hill-mein of semi-Mongolian type, even if they did adopt Magian 
features into their teaching. You may, of course, quote me 
as you propose to do. ” 

There are a few facts which are supposed to lend some 
strength to this view, and I should deal 
Instunoe oi Cliumbi -^yitk them first. Some of the minor re- 
(^ineinment publics occupied valleys of the Himalayas. 

And in the Chumbi valley “ an old form 
of elective government ”, as brought to light by Mr. E. H. 
Walsh, prevails. Mr. Smith has referred to Mr. Walsh’s 
descriptions in the Indian Antiquary (1906, p. 290).^ Once 
every three years, according to Mr. Walsli's description, the 
villagers assemble at a fixed meeting-place and present to the 
two Kongdiis, who act jointly representing the two divisions 
of the valley as heads of the local administration, a list of their 
elected headmen of the villages. From the list the Kongdus 
select the names of four persons whom they consider to be the 
most suitable to be the next Kongdus. Then they throw with 


Dated the 25th November 1917. 

2 But the paper of Mr. Walsh was not before him, and the account 
in the Indian Antiquary may notjbe strictly accurate being based on 
a newspaper report. 
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three dice, iii the name of each of the four persons they have 
selected, and the two who obtain the highest throw are chosen 
as the Kongdns for the coming term of three years. This 
■ceremony takes place before an old stone altar sacred to the 
deity of the locality before which is placed the baniierj the 
insignia of the Kongdn’s office. The newly elected Kongdns 
do not enter on office at once. This is done in the eleventh 
month when another ceremony takes place and an yak is 
sacrificed at the stone altar. The new Kongdns place their 
hands on the bleeding skin and take an oath on the sacrificed 
yak that they will administer jnstice even between their own 
.son and the enemy. The Kongdns say that they do not hold 
their power from the Tibetan government but the local deity ; 
that they originally got the banner from him and have always 
held their power from him. “The administration/’ says Mr. 
Walsh, ‘ds thns theocratic as well as elective.” 


Mr. Yincent Smith, in his note in the Indian Antiquary, 


Criticism 


opines. 


have now come 


observation which suggests that tribal 
constitution like that of the Yaiidheyas may have been of 
Tibetan origin.” Again, “for the of illustrating 

ancient Indian tribal constitutions this slight abstiact of 
Mr. Walsh’s paper suffices, because no record exists which gives 
any details of such constitutions.” Kothing like proof on the 
identification of the Yaiidheyas as Tibetans is suggested, and 
it is hard to see why the Tibetan illustration should serve to 
fill up the vacuum of Indian details. Because no detail of 
Indian constitutions was known in 1906, was the gap to be 
filled up from Tibet? Kow as the details are forthcoming, 
it will be admitted that there is not the slightest resemblance 
between the ceremony of the Chnmhi valley which takes place 
in the eleventh month of the election of the Kongdus and the 
republican consecrations given in the Aitareya Brahmana. 
Even the States which were near the Himalayas and which 
received the Yairajya consecration are poles apart frcm the 
Chumbi i/a^-sacrifice. The parliament or garia of the Yau- 
dheyas, their Mantlira^dharas, their elected President have 
nothing corresponding to them in the theocratic government 
^of the Chnmhi valley. 
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Bharhut and Safiolii 
Sculptures 


As to the sculp tiires, it has neyer been claimed on b3half 
of the gmim that the ,8dneM and Bharhut 
monuments are the products of repuMican 
art. The question, therefore, strictly 
speaking is irrelevant. I may, however, express a fear that 
Mr Smith’s error P^^obably Mr. Smith’s conclusion is based 
on misleading photographs of the reliefs 
of Safichi and Bharhut. The noses have been the pointed 
target of decay and ieonoclasm. Further, many of the figures 
are meant to represent foreigners and barbarians and evil 
spirits, and their features have been deliberately made un- 
Hindu.^ A good example of this is the representation of 
YaJcshas and TalcsMms which occur again and again. The 
Aaksha and Yakshni have been the theme of Indian mythology 
and folk-lore, poetry and romance, throughout the literature. 
They are always connected with the Himalayas and treated 
not only as foreign but also mischievous. Yow, if the Hima- 
layan people are represented with snub-nose, credit is due to 
the artist, but no credit can be given to ethnology which makes 
the sculptor identical -with the sculptured, the virtue with the 
dreaded evil. The point becomes clearer if we take the life- 
size female statue discovered at Patna. The Bharhut 
Yakshni is ugly, heavy and repulsive, while the statue lately 
discovered is as perfectly Aryan as it could be, with the poetic 
tribhahga,. a beautiful nose, small chin, and the Aryan head.‘^ 
This is the type which the Jdtaka as the statue of 

the Matrika which decorated royal courts and deceived people 
in darkness as a living figure. One is the representation of the 
home type and the other foreign. In Indian art there is a 
tendency to devote pointed attention to the foreign and queer, 
as the Hindus do to-day in their national pageants. The man 
which the Hindu saw every day, namely, one like himself, did 
not interest the artist and his public so much as the outlandish, 
the uncommon, the dwarfs the lion-rider, the snahe-man and 


^ Consiilt Ilislonj of India, 150-350 A.D., p. 215, pi. VI, on 
Bharhut features. XIX, ) The features are probably 

local, GoD.d features. 

4 JtB.OM.S., 1919, p. 103. 

5 J., VI. 432. 
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the snale-ivoman^ the YaJcsha, the Abyssinian,^ the mischieTOiis 
alien slave. Incidentally when the Saiichi or Eharhnt artist 
has come to deal with his own kings and qneenSj women and 
boySy ascetics and trees, the virtnous elephant, and the surgeon 
monkey, he has anticipated this ethnolcgical controversy. 
I venture to challenge any one to show the snub-nose or the 
high cheek bone or any outlandish element in those .representa- 
tions. 

With regard to the general suggestion as to the Mongolian 
basis of India’s population “as late as 
Alleged Mongolian the early centuries, ” no amount of a 
tSrinUSvoenS’ “ is possible opining can satisfy me 
or one who reads in the Mah&BMshya that 
the Brahmin still had fair eyes and fair hair (ur: 
on P. V. 1. 115) and who reads in the Go^ailia Brahmana 
that the Vaisya was still Sukla or white and who reads in the 
Bharma-^dstras the Sudra woman was still the ' blaek 


® Some of these reliefs were evidently prepared from designs 
executed by other hands and it is that what is implied by the expres- 
sion rupakamma prepared by the ivory carvers of Vidisa 

Wd). In such cases the word sculptors as used by 
me above is not ciuite suitable. 

My friend, Mr. Panday, has drawn my attention to Prof. 
•Grriinweders conclusion on the subject which runs as follows 

“ The difterent peoples that lived side by side in India, were 
•distinguished from one another above all physically : contact with 
peoples of higher Asia in the time of Asoka revealed new types, and 
thus we undoubtedly see an attempt, for instance, to represent 
foreign nations in the equestrian groups that adorn the Sahchi gate- 
ways 

On the eastern gate, for example, besides mythical foreign 
peoples two figures are represented riding on horned lions. One of 
the heads is clearly not of the Aryan type ; the woolly negro-like 
hair and the thick coarse shape of the whole head surprises one ; 
this same figure holds a bunch of grapes in his hand. . . .The whole 
series of these figures — those mounted on goats, on dromedaries, on 

lions — present a distinct contrast to the Hindus riding on elepliants 

“ The great majority of the other reliefs at Scxhchi present the 
Hindu type — a long head xvith full round face, large eyes, and thick 
lips. At Bharhut the same type appears but it is somewhat harsher.^'' 
— Buddhist Art in India, Trans, by Burgess, pp. 33-34. 

’ E.g., hid. Ant, 1906, p. 290. 
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beauty ' of tlie land. Tbe republics, as we have seen, bad 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and ^udras. The Greeks saw 
them and admired their physique from their point of view. They 
could not have praised snub-noses. An ounce of evidence is 
weightier than tons of theories. 

The Lichchhavis, whose form of republican government was 
National't of Mticed by orientalists in the first instance, 
Uchchhavir attracted much attention and curiosity, 
and gave rise to various speculations. 
Mr. Vincent Smith wrote a short paper on '' Tibetan Affinities 
of the Lichchhavis’’.® This paper is referred to in successive 
editions of Mr. V. Smith’s History, and has been often taken 
by others as having established its thesis. 

Mr, Smith bases his theory, firstly, on an alleged custom 
of exposure by the Lichchhavis of dead human bodies, a custom 
which he says also prevails in Tibet ; and, secondly, on 
judicial procedure of the Lichchhavis which he thinks has a very 
■close resemblance w^ith the procedure followred in Tibet. An 
examination of the twn data show^s that the exposure of the 
dead as the usage of the Lichchhavis of Yaisali ” 'dn ancient 
times has existence only in a mistaken imagination ; that 
there is not even a remote resemblance in the two judicial 
procedures. 

Mr. Smith relies on a Chinese legend saying that the 
Buddha at Vaisali observed a Cemetery under a clump of trees 
and had the cemetery described to him Eishis : In that 
place, the corpses of men are exposed to be devoured by the 
birds ; and there also they collect and pile up the white bones 
of dead persons, as you perceive ; they burn corpses there also 
and preserve the bones in heaps. They hang dead bodies also 
from the trees ; there are others buried there, such as have 
been slain and put to death by their relatives, dreading lest 
they should come to life again; whilst others are left there 
upon the ground that they may return, if possible, to their 
former homes. Now this, is the passage (I have quoted it 
in full) upon which the whole theory of the exposure of the 


® Ind. AnL, 1903, pp. 233--35. 

® Early History of India^ 3rd ed., p. 155. 

Beal, Rofnantic Legend of Sahya Buddha, p. 159. 
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dead is based and on the of which Mr. Smith has con- 
sidered the Lichchhavis to have been of Tibetan origin. The 
passage is from a legend in China of about 1,000 years later 
than the time of the Buddha, and as snch it is worthless as a 
piece of historical evidence for contemporary details. But 
the passage, however, as it stands, is innocent. To one 
acquainted with the standard dramas of Sanskrit literature 
and the social and religious customs of the orthodox Hindus 
as they have prevailed, the passage connotes differently in 
its natural way. A typical Smamna, ' cremation ground, ” 
is what is described. In some cases, as it is enjoined in the 
Dharma-SaBira a dead body cannot be burnt but has to be 
either buried or exposed, or in the language of Manu, '' to be 
thrown in the forest like a log of wood (and for that, it is 
hoped, no one would dare to call the author of the Manava Code a 
Tibetan or Parsi). Dramas and fictions in Sanskrit are full of 
allusions to men being executed at the Smasdna and people 
hanging themselves by a tree in the Smasdna grounds. The 
practice of laying the dead body in hope of recovery is observed 
even to-day. 

As to the alleged ‘ close resemblance ’ which according to* 
Mr. Smith ' is impossible not to perceive in the matter of the 
two types of criminal procedure, I quote in the fcotnote^^ 

Manu, Oh. V, verse 69. 

Tumour, the authority of Mr. Smith on the Lichchhavi pro- 
cedure, says thus : — 

“ On this point, the AUhalcathd contains this note : 

“ In aforetime, the IVajjian rulers on a person being brought 
and presented to them, thus charged * this is a malefactor ’ without 
at once deciding ‘ he is a malefactor,’ dispose of him accordingly. 
They surrender him to the WinieheWiiya mahdmattd (chief judicial 
officers). Having examined him, if they conceive ‘ this man is not 
a culprit,’ they release him. If they decide ‘ this is a malefactor’ 
without awarding any penalty, they transfer him to the Wohdrikd. 
(learned in the customs or laws). They also having investigated the 
matter, discharge him, if he he innocent ; hut if he be guilty, there 
are certain officers called Suttadhard (maintainers of the sidtan) to 
whom they transfer him. They also inquire into the matter and 
discharge him, if he be innocent ; but if guilty, they transfer him 
to the Atthakulakd. They also having observed the same procedure, 
transfer him to the Sendpati (chief minister), he again to the Upardjd 
(sub-king) ; the Upardjd to the Edjd. The Edjd enquiring into the 
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-wliole passage about tlie two procedures in Mr, Smith’s own 
words. A mere comparison by both lawyers and laymen would 
show that it is impossible ' to perceive ’ the alleged ‘ resem- 
blance I may here refer the reader to the interpretation of 
the Ijiehchhavi procedure given above and its comparison with 


matter, if he be innocent, releases him, but if he be guilty, he causes 
the PmaenipaMhakdn (book of precedents or usages) to be propounded. 
Tliere it is written, to him by whom such a crime is committed, 
such a punishment is awarded. The Rdjd having measured the 
culprit’s offence by that standard, pronounces a suitable sentence. 
— 1838, I, 993-94. 

On this Mr. V. Smith observes : 

The stages in this complicated procedure are eight in number, 
namely : — 

1. Arrest and production of prisoner before the * rulers ’ ; 

2. Enquiry by the Wmichchhiya malidmaUd ; 

3. js jj TVofidrikd ; 

4. ,, ,, Suttadhardi 

5. ,, ,, Atthakulakd ; 

6. Production before the Sendpaii ; 

7. ,, ,, Upardjd ; 

8. Final judgment by the Rdjd, who is bound to follow fixed 

written rules in awarding the penalty. 

‘‘ The stages in the Tibetan x>mcedure, as described by Babu 
6a.rat Chandra Da.s (Proc. A.S.IL, 1894, p. 5), are exactly similar: — 

1. The accused xierson is arrested, and sent to the lock-up ; 

2. He is wuitcbed, treated kindly, a-nd mildly interrogated ; 

3. He is subjected to a mild but minute interrogation called 

Jamil and his answers are noted down ; 

4 . He is examined more strictly and whipped at intervals ; 

this is called Tshan-di; 

5. If he makes any kind of confession, true or false, he is 

subjected to farther prolonged examination, repeated 
whix)pings, and cruel tortures of various kinds ; 

0. If tlie case is serious and the Government becomes a party, 
he is taken to the Kalons or Ministers) Court ; 

7. This Court suggests to the Gyal-fshah (Regent), which is 

the highest Court of the Country, that one of the three 
punishments mentioned in the decision may he apx>roved ; 

8. The sentence may be mitigated, commuted or revised by 

the Dalai Lama only. 

The Regent has no power to do more than select one of the three 
punishments suggested by the Court of Ministers.” — V. Smith, Ind, 
AnU 1^03, p, 235. 
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the procedure of the ^ana as mentioned in the 

The Lichchhavi prodedure was based on rules which were 

normally common to all 

There are circumstances which when taken into considera- 
tion leave no doubt as to the Hindu na- 
Lich<^ihavi Criminal tionality of the Lichchhavis. Both the 
Yidehas and the Lichchhavis had a com- 
mon national designation 'the Yrijis In other words^ they 
were two branches of the same nation. Ho one responsible 
will venture to suggest that the Yidehas were also Tibetans* 
The very colonization of northern Bihar by the Yedic 
Yidehas is recorded. If the Yidehas were pure Hindus, a 
centre of IJpanishadic philosophy and orthodox theology^ 
the Lichchhavis who were a ramification of the same 
nation could not have been barbarians. The Lichchhavis \vere 
at Yai^alL And the Puranas as we have seen connect the 
Yaisalas like the Yidehas with a well-known Aryan dynasty* 
They were not ' unanointed ’ rulers, a term applied by Hindu 
writers to barbarians settled in India. The Angiittara-Kilidya- 
contemplates the Lichchhavi rulers to be ' anointed ' rulers, 
Lc., ah'his'hiUa ] like any other Kshattriya rulers. The Jdtaka 
mentions the celebrated lake which was jealously guarded and 
in which the gana (republican) rulers obtained their AhUslielm^^ 
The Buddhist literature unanimously treats them as good 
Hshattriyas. In the dynastic inscriptions of Hepal the Lichchha- 
vis are said to have branched off from the Ikshavakus (J.A., 
IX. 178) ; that is, they were allied to the Sakyas. 

Their name according to the rules of grammar is a deriva- 
tive of the word LieheJiJiu, i,e., the followers or descendants of 
Lichchhu which in Sanskrit would be Lilcslm, Liksha means 
a mark and Liksku is connected with it. The name might liave 
originated on account of some feature marks. The naipe Laksh- 
mana is a similar instance. LachcMu in Bihar and the Doab is 
a very common name to-day denoting the same thing. A 
man born with some prominent black or blue mark on his 
person easily acquires the name. 

See above, Oh. XIII, Ch, XIY. 

1^ ,§(dapatha, I. 4. 1. 10, ff. 

13 Ante, p. 47. 
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The Mallas, neighbours of the Lichchha'vis, are styled 
Vasishthas in the 

and YasisMlia is a weil-kno-wn Aryan 
golf a name. The MaM^minihlana StiUa is not the work of 
crafty Brahmins of the type reputed to concoct Aryan genea- 
logies for barbarian rulers. 

There is some discussion about the origin of the 6akyas 
also. Now the testimony of the Pali 
authorities is unanimous that the Sakyas 
were a branch of the Aikshyakas. This is 
admitted by the adyerse side, the Puranas, which place the 
Buddha, his father and his son, in the Ikshyaku house. Con- 
temporaries of the Buddha amongst whom was Ajata-iatru, 
king of Magadha, claim him as a Kshatriya.^’ As we haye seen 
in the history of the formation of new republics and the Puranic 
detail about the Yaudheyas and Madras, the state-community 
was called after the leader. We find the same origin of the 
Sakya Community giyen by the Buddha himself.^® That 
history of origin agrees with the ascertained history of 
similar republican foundations. That history — that a cadet 
of an Aikshyaka king founded the Sakyan republic christened 
after his name — therefore should be accepted. 

The tradition of an ancient and obsolete custom of sister- 
marriage amongst the Sakyas had misled some scholars into 
wrong theories of race-origins. Such ancient and once living 
custom or law is accepted by the Yedic literature to have 
existed in the orthodox race. Buddhist tradition also does 
not limit to the Sakyas. It extends it to the Ikshyaku royal 
dynasty and the Ikshvakus were not new comers; they were 
never desacramented. They are as ancient as the Yedas. If 
the Ikshvakus were AryaUj their offshoot the Sakyas cannot 
be otherwise. 

The evidence of the Greeks who actually saw many Indian 
republicans is as decisive as any other 
fact. They describe the handsome looks 
and tall stature of the Punjab and Sind 
republicans. The snub-nose of the Himalayan Mongoloid could 


Mahdparinih’bdna Suitai Y. 19. 
^7 Jhid,, V. 24. 


Amhattha Sutta^ 16. 
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liaye never been described, as a handsome feature by tlie Greeks 
■who must be taken as good judges in these matters. -N'or 
could the stature of the Himalayan be mistaken by the Greeks 
to be majestic. The Y&tj discription proves perfect and pure 
Aryan type of the Eepublican Hindu. All these republicans 
are expressly mentioned by them as Indian. 

The names of the republicans are an internah evidence of 
their Hindu origin. The Kathaians or 
Evidence of names the Katlias are a Yedic people to whom the 
andortho^doxlitera- Katha recension of the Yajur-Yeia 

and the Katha TJ p anishad O'we^ their 
origin. The Madras are not simply kno-wn to Vedic literature 
but are known as a home of orthodoxy where men like ^veta- 
ketu went for post-graduate studies in sacrifices. There is a 
definite history of the origin of the Yaudheyas and Madras as 
noticed above. The ‘Kshatriyas ’ were par excellence Kshatri- 
yas. The Yrishnis are not onty Kshatriyas but sacred Kshatri- 
yas, the Yedic Satvat Yadus. As to the names like the 
Arjunayanas, and the Salankayanas, etc., the names are proof 
positive of their orthodox origins. The rules of Panini stamp 
the formation with orthodoxy. 


Orthodoxy has, so to say, anticipated the controversy and 
has already set its seal on the orthodox origin of these re- 
publics, The Aitareya Brdhmana describes the Yedic rituals 
with which the republican Madras, the Satvats, the Kimis,, 
and others were consecrated to political rule, and with which 
the constitutions Bhaujya and the Svdrdjya in the -west and 
south-west and Vairdjya by the side of the Hima]a 3 ms received 
orthodox sanction. 


Whatever the race-origins of a particular republican com- 
munity, the system was Indian and orthodox Indian. It goes 
back to the time of the Aitareya Brdhmana di^ml earlier. That 
democratic and republican states were experiments of the 
Hindus themselves, "who at times had been regal and in turn 
republican, is further proved by what Megasthenes saw and 
learnt in the country twenty-two centuries before {see p. 21 
above). 
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CHAPTBE XXII 


Hindu Monarchy 

Antiquity and Theory o£ Origin 

The word Bdjan and its original literally mean a. 

-L-- ruler. It is connected with the Latin reco^ 

But Hindu political theorists have given 
it a philosophic derivation. Xing is called Eaja hecause 
his duty is ‘to please’ (ranj) the people by maintaining 
good government. This philosophic interpretation has been. 
accepted as an axiom, throughout Sanskrit literature. The 
kings also acquiesced in and accepted this constitutional 
interpretation of the term. Emperor Kharavela of Kalinga,. 
who was a Jaina, says in his inscrixition (c. 170 B.C.) that he 
did kis subjects, thirty-five hundred thousand in number. 

In the Buddhist Canon the same theoretic definition is found 
dammena pare ranjeUtl kJio, Vdsettha^ Both orthodox and 

heterodox branches of the race had adopted it. It was a- 
national interpretation and a national theory of constitution. 

Magasthenes, as observed before, ^ records the Hindu 
tradition current in his time that Monarchy 
Aiitiqmty^arHind earliest form of organised govern- 

ment in India. This is supported by the 
Big- Veda where Monarchy is the normal and the only form of 
government known. Monarchist writers, as we have seen,, 
utilised this fact as an argument against non-kingly forms of 
constitution,® After Monarchy, Megasthenes was told, re- 
publican experiments were made. As the Aitareya Brdlimana 
puts it, it was in ‘ the firmly established^ Mid -land ’ where 
monarchy held its own^ ; that is, the change from Monarchy to 


^ Dlgha-Nikdyan Agganna Suitanta^ llI, p. 93. 

^ Ibid., p. 25. See also McCrindle, Alegasthenes and Arrian^. 

p. 200. 

® See pp. 86-89 and p. 17 above. Cf. 

1 Mahdbharata, Sdnti-P„ 66. 5 (Ivnmb.). 

4 See Adareya Brahmana, YIII. 14 



republican form to wbicb Magastbenes alludeSj did not occur 
tbere. TMs M was the land from Kuruhshetra to 

Prayaga— the valleys of the Jumna and the Ganges, which 
became the seat of the Aryan conquerors and Aryan monarchy. 
The Puranic history also confirms this. Its ruling houses 
cover the Middle Country, going beyond only in one direction- — 
the East. The constitution of the East (Pfdc/ii) according to 
the Aitareya Brahmana, was Smnrdjya,^ which was a species of 
monarchies — meaning, literally, ' a collection of monarchies, 
i.e., a Federal Imperialism.® 

There are several theories known to Hindu literature on 
the origin of Hindu Kingship. A brief 
Hindi! Theories on the notice of those theories is necessary to 
understand the constitutional ehect which 
they produced on practical administration. 

The Vedic theory is found in the Aitereya Brdlimana. It 
asserts that the Devas, ic., their worship- 

Vedic theory : Hindus, originally had no king. 

In their struggle against the Asuias — ^when 
the Devas found that they were repeatedly defeated, they 
came to the eonclusicn that it was because the Asuras had 
.a king to lead them, they were successful. Therefore they 
decided to try the same experiment. And they agreed to elect 
a king ; 

The Devas and Asu^'as were fighting • * the Asums defeated 
ihe Devas * • . . The Devas said, ' It is on aecomit of our having 
-no hing that the Asuras defeat tis. Let us elect a king \ All 
consented 

5 See below, Ch. XXXVII. (Evidently at the time of the 
Aiiareya Brdhmana the .North Bihar Eeimblics had not come into 
•existence.) 

® Videha and Magadha. Janaha (probably a royal style and 
not a proper name), king of the Videhas, according to Vedic literature 
i^atapatJia Br,, XI. 3. 1, 2 ; see also BrL Up., 

IV. 1. 1) and Jarasandha, king of Magadha, according to the Puranas, 
were holders of the title Samrat {3Iah(ihkdrata) (see Ch. XXXVII 
below). 

^ Aitareya Brdhmana, I. 14 .%TgIT ^1 TTJ . 

I dl Wd 

ffd d^fd (I 
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If it liaB a ilistorical reference it -wonld refer to tie tribal stage 
of tlie Aryans in India and it would suggest that the Institution 
of fcingsliip was borrowed from the Bravidians. Whatever the 
historical truth in the theory, the important point to note here 
is that kingship is contemplated to be elective in its origin. 

Political Avriters, however, had a theorj^ of their own which 
is confined more to the abstract side of 
Scieiitisis^^^Iheouy of question. They held that the first king 

was elected on certain conditions or on 
a contract, and that original contract was always enforced 
subsequently.® According to this view the election was neces- 
sitated for internal administration, the authority of law by 
itself, the people having refused to follow. This theory of 
contractual monarchy, -which undoubtedh^ was a reflex of the 
express republican theory of contract,® fonnd support in Yedie 
hymns and songs of royal election, in rituals of royal conse- 
cration which were based on elective principles, and in the 
Coronation oath -which made the king swear that he should rule 
according to law. 

These ceremonials were invariably observed even -when 
succession to throne had become heredi- 
tary. In theory, according to these sacred 
ceremonies, the king, as we shall presently 
see, was always an elected officer holding office on condi- 
tions which he accepted in Ms Coronation oath. The contract 
theory of the politicians, as we shall see, was always believed 
in and accepted by both the ruler and the ruled. 

Actual election at times did take place even in post- Yedie 
times. Megasthenes notes that after Svayambhu, Buddha 
and Kratu, tlie succession was generally hereditary but that 
' lolieti a j' allure of heirs oemrred m the royal hotise, the Indians 


® See the discussion in the ATtha-^dsira^ 1, 9, pp. 22-23; also- 
that in the Mahdhlidrata {see p. 225 below). 

® Sec pp. 171-72 above. 

Tlie following cases of election of king are found in the 
Illsforij of Kashmir: Baka crowned Icing hj/ the citizens" (R.T,, 
I. 325) ; Yasaskara was elected after great deliberations (.7?.T., 
445-77). 
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elected their somreign on the pHneipl^ of meritl^'^ Tlie JdtaJcas^^ 
liave stories of election of kings and even the faWes^^ of the 
country made animals elect their king. They indicate that 
the theory of elective kingship was a national theory widely 
current. Let us now take the sacred hymns of royal election 
of the Vedas and the Vedic kingship. 


McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian^ p, 200. 
The Jdtaka, I, p. 399. 

See Mahdvastu (ed. Senart), II, p. 70. 


CHAPTEB XXIII 


Vedic King and His Election: , - 

was elected by the people assembled in tlie 
Samiii, Tbe people assembled are said to 
portion elect Mm to rnlersliip ananimoasly. Tlie 

Samiti appoints Mm. He is asked to 
bold tlie state. It is hoped that he loould not fall from Ms 
office. He is expected to crush the enemies. 

Here is a complete Song of Election.^ 

^ 1 h L 

ii d ii 


J. * 

’dHdT 11 ■=^ U 

f d’JT mm I 

^ I I 1 

3 TI% ^ il ^ II 


pr ^ipr I# \ 

■ ic' ■ ... ■.: ■■■ 

pi^: q-ddT gdl W II 1 II 


fd dr H^T ^w^ fd I 

,1 I I 

fd d mmm ii *=1 ii 

. i * i . i 

g^is=^rf: \ 

d ^firfd: II ^ 11 


^ Aiharva-Veda, VI. 87-88. This hymn occurs also in Rig-Veda^ 
X. 173 with slight modification^ 
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Gladly you come among us; remain firmly -witliout 
faltering ; all tlie people want you ; may you not fall off tlie- 
State, 

'' Here be you firm like tbe mountain and may you not- 
come down. Be you firm here like Indra ; remain you bere 
and bold tbe State. 

“Indra bas beld it (tbe State) firm on account of tbe firm. 
Hayi offering ; for it Soma as well as tbe Brabmanaspati bas* 
said tbe same. 

"'Firm (as) tbe beaven, firm (as) the eartb, firm (as) tbe^ 
universCj firm (as) tbe mountains, let this raj d of tbe people be^ 
firm. 

'' Let tbe State be beld by you, be made firm by tbe^ 
raja Varuna, tbe God Bribaspati, Indra and also Agni. 

'"Yanquisb you firmly, witliout falling, tbe enemies, and 
those behaving like enemies crush you under your feet. All. 
tbe quarters unanimously honour you, and for firmness the- 
assembly here creates (appoints) you.” 

Here is a passage employed at tbe re-election of a Sdjd who 
bad been apparently driven out: — 

J I I 

I 

K * J J . * J 

dur d d5fT Id \\ 

The people elect you to rulersbip, tbe wide^ glorious- 
quarters elect you. Be seated on this high point in tbe body of 
tbe state and from there vigorously^ distribute the natural 
wealth.”^ KaMdlitevsillj means the “hump” of the bull. The 
allusion is to the throne which is regarded as the highest place 
in the body-politic. The previous verse in the Mantra shows 
that tbe reference is to Ekarctt, or monarch. 


^ The word W m&y mean either ‘ vide ’ or ‘ five Here* 
the former meaning is more appropriate because the people assembled, 
could be only confined to the four quarters and not tbe sky. Quarter 
comes in Election Hymns as a figurative use for the people assembled.. 
^ Or‘ like Ugra ruler " (?f See p. 89 above. 

^ Atharva-Veda, III. 4. 2. 
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According to the last verse of a hymn in the Big-Veda 

Sole taker of Taxes corresponding to the song of election 
quoted aboye,^ lie becomes tbe sole 
taker of taxes from the people; he becomes the king of 
the people. The ' sole taker ' signifies that the regular tax, 
.-as a royal due, had already developed. IN'o one else but the 
king alone was entitled to it. The king is asked to ascend a 
raised seat which is significantly desciibed as the highest point 
of the body of state. It shows that the idea of state as 
e>rganism is realised as early as the Vedic kingship. 

The new king after ascending the throne received from the 
K' cim i-GT-' assembled people and the 'king-makers’ 

^ ^ who according to later authorities® were 

kigh functionaries or ministers,'^ a symbolic armlet called 
Mani. It was made of Palana wood. These high function- 
aries -were the Treasurer, the Commander of the Army, the 
‘Gramani or the leader of the township, and some others. 
'They are called ' kings ’ and ' king-makers ' by the newly 
■elected king. The ' king-makers ’ thus ajjpear to be com- 


Kiiicj-makers 


miinal or popular officers 


state who were regarded 


rulers, amongst whom the king was the chief ruler. They are 
called latterly Batnins or those in whom the Patna or Mani 
is vested. For it was they who gave the king the symbolical 
jewel of royal authority. The king originally took the jewel 
cf authority from all the folk present, including artizans and 
chariot-makers. This was the only symbolical ceremony 
which accompanied the Vedic'^lection. 

The king taking Parna or Mani says : — 

^ V * ^ J 

^ WIT 3r TTmiW: 1 


II ^ II 


® f f f%»snf5r #4 i 

^ ' J J ^ ^ 

3T^T d dT^fdl^Id. II X. 173. 6. 

® Brdhmanas and Krishna Yajiis. 

^ Cf, Mahci Gouinda Sidtanta, 32 ; BlgTia N,, II, 233, where the 
isix great nobles of the state are called the King-makers, Edja-Jcattdro, 
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^ fin^i%^r 5RT^ II \s 11 


“ The skilful builders of chariots and the ingenieus wrkers 
of metal, the folk about me all, do thou, O Parna, make my aids. 
The kings and king-makers, the charioteers and leaders of 
hosts, the folk about me do thou, O Parna, make my aids.”® 


The king thus accepted his royal authority frcm the whole 


Election for life-time 


folk including equally tlie king-makers and 
tke artisans. The king was elected for lim 


whole life; Bnle here a mighty benevolent (king) iq) to tenth 


decade of thylife,''^ 


The throne was covered with the skin of a lion, tiger or 
leopard. This was done, as we shall see, even when the throne 
was made of precious materials. A particular symtcl'ms 
was attached to the skin-cover. It was the emhleni of prowess, 
''Thyself a tiger, do thou upon this tiger-skin stride thiough 
the great regions. All the clans shall wish for thee.''^® When 
seated on the throne he was sprinkled with water.^^ 


At times he was degraded and banished. After a period 
Deposition and exile an ex-king was sometimes 

re-election re-elected. 


"The eagle shall bring hither from a distance him 11:at 
is fit to be called, wandering exiled in a strange land. The 


^ Atharva-Veda^ III. 5. 0-7. Translation adopted from Bloom- 
field, XLII. 114. 

^ Athawa-Veda, III. 4. 7. — ! 


10 lUd; IV. 8. 4.— 5?tTtr 311% 1*11% JTfl: I 

^4 ^ 1^-3 ■ • 11 

^ I rl 

11 Ihid., IV. 8. 6-6.— tIT# c?T ?raTeRUnr!% II H ll 

J I I 

^fJicjrr r%5?ii: qwcfr; i. .ii ^ u That the ceremony 

relates to monarchical Baja (EJcarajd) is clear from the f^rauta Sfdras 
of the Atliarva-Veda, 
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Alvins shall prepare for thee a path, easy to travel I Do ye^. 
his kinsfolk, gather close about him. 

'' Thy opponents shall call thee. Thy friends have chosen 

thee. 

lie is said to have comp to agreement with his electors. 

" Come thou to the Vises (the people), for thou hast 
agreed concordant with the electors. 

“ The king was expected to secure material prosperity to 

His duty the people.^^ 

"Pix thy mind upon the bestowal of wealth. Then do 
thou, mighty, distribute wealth amongst us.’’ 

In this connexion it would be interesting to quote here a 
poem from the Atharva ¥ eda wheve the prosperity of the 
people is described. The song, evidently contemporary^ 
praises the successful rule of king Parikshit of Kuru land.^^ 

Atharva^Veda, III. 3. 4.— 

I . . * * ^ ^ .A 

figffT ^ W 

Was the eagle a mark of royalty ? A recorded case of disposition 
is that of Dusbtaritu, king of the Srinjayas (Satapatha Brdhmana^ 
XII. 9. 3. 1 ; Weber, /..S'., I. 205). He was recalled. 

Ihid,. III. 4. 6,— 

. * * .JL . ^ 

. I 1 l 

1^ Ibid,, III. 4. 4.~ 

^ ^ i ^ * K 

SIB,E., XLII. 113. 

IS lUd,, XX. 127. (3). 7-10.-- 

J rv r. ^ ^ rj 


1 i 1 I 

l^fdHT ^OTIdT qi^RId: 


II vs 11 


i ^ J . L * 

d an f^iTOT HK gd?! I 

^ ^ J I I 

dRT qfd Id T^ld 11 ^ 11 (Contd. onp. 198.) 
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Listen ye to tLe Mgh praise of the king wlio rules over 
all peoples, Wkat^ m I bring to tbee, curds, stirred drink, 
or liquor? (Tkus) tke wife asks ber busband in tbe kingdom 
of King Pariksbit/’ 

In other words, in tbe Kuruland tbe wife never thinks of 
offering such a poor drink as water to tbe thirsty busband. 
And the barley beverage when brought ‘ overran the brim \ 
This shows “ people tlwi've merrily in the Mngdom of King 
FariJcsMV 

Tbe election in tbe Vedic age appears fairly simple and 
business-like. But it lias a latent pbilo- 
Germs oHatw political g^pliy beliind it. The king is elected by 
the people ; be is expected to fulfil certain 
duties ; and is invested with certain privileges. He accepts 
bis office from tbe people and the ‘king-makers ^ He was in 
agreement with bis electors. He could be removed from bis 
office and could be brought back from exile. Tbe germs of 
tbe political philosophy of kingship are all to be found in these 
Tedic mantras. 

Tbe fact, if not tbe theory, was clear that the office of the 
king was a creation of tbe People and was held conditionally. 
Above him there was always the National Assembly, tbe 
Samiti which was, as we have seen above, the real sovereign.^^ 


m: q^: qu i 

^ xm ijm qm^d: w w 

' ' ii^ <»«. 

See S,B.E,, XLII, pp. 197-98. 

€/• Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature^ p. 158 : ‘ Tbe 
king (rdjd) was often hereditary. *. .His power was by no means 
absolute, being limited by tbe will of tbe people expressed in tbe 
tribal assembly {Samiti)\ See also Zimmer, Altmdisches Lehen, 
162 ff. ; Weber, Indisehe Studien, XVII. 88; Geldner, Yedische 
StudieUi II. 303. 



CHAPTBE SXIV 


Fixed formulae 


Goronation Ceremony of the Brihmana Period 
and Its Constitutional Significance 

In the age of Brahmana literature, coronation becomes 
elaborate, ritualistic and very teclinicaL Special royal 
ceremonies were invented. But they all retain the same 
constitutional characteristics as we find in the true Vedie 
period. In fact they are developments of the same under- 
lying ideas. 

Sacred formulge and rites for royal installation are formed 
and prescribed in this period. And they 
become prescribed once for all. Since 
that time every Hindu sovereign crowned in India has observed 
them, for according to the orthodox view of both law and 
ritual, no one could' attain kingship without them. The same 
ceremonies, in essentials, came down and are presciibed by 
lawyers of the seventeenth century who wrote for Hindu kings 
in Muhammadan times.^ 

In the Srutis there are three ceremonies for consecrating 
heads of society. There is the first and 

inaugura- 
tion of a king, there is secondly, the 
Ydjapeya used for consecrating a king or a high functionary 
as the royal priest, and thirdly, there is the Sarva-medha^ 
' a sacrifice for universal rule h The Vdjapeya probably did 
not partake of political nature in its origin, it being primarily 
designed to celebrate something like an Olympic victory.^ It 
was, later on, adopted for royal and religious consecrations. 
The Safva-medlm^ is an exceptional ceremony performed by 
emperors who are already consecrated to rulership. The 
ceremony proves the existence of the territorial ideal of a 


^ See Mitra Misra, Vlramiirodaya RdjanUi^ pp. 85-113. 

^ Cf. Taittirnja Brahmana^ I. 3. 2. 2. 

See contra Eggeling, /S'.B.F., XLI, p. 24 (Introduction). 
3 See fSatapatha XIII. 7. 1. 
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one-state India.^ The normal ceremony of Coronation, how- 
ever, is the Edjasuya, 

m t I . . 

‘'To the king doubtless belongs the Edjasuya^ for by 
offering the Edjasuya he becomes king/’^ 

We shall here mainly discuss the rituals of the latter and 
also of the Vdjapeya, In fact they all have very many details 
in common, and they supplement each other. The Vdjapcya 
came to be regarded as a preliminary to the Bajasuya, 

The Edjasuya is comprised of three distinct parts ; the 
first is a series of preliminary sacrifices, the second is the 
AbMsheeJianiya, ‘the sprinkling’, or ‘the anointing’, the third 
is a number of post-anointing ceremonies. Out of the three, 
the AhMslieeliamya is the most important ; and, perhaps, in 
practice the rites and formulae of it alone were considered 
indispensable at normal coronations. 


One of the first things which strike the student of the 


‘ He ’ the king-elect 


ceremony is the pronoun “he” by ■which 
the king-elect is studiously designated. 
It is only after the sprinkling stage that he is called 
'king’; that is, only when the ceremony is complete, he 
becomes invested with the royal office and powers; before 
that he is an ordinary citizen. 

Among the preliminary offerings there are the eleven 
ratna-havis (the ‘ jewei’-offerings) which 

The Ratna-Haris « i i x x • 

he has to make to the eleven Eatmns 
or the ‘ Jewel-holders ’ at their respective houses. The 
recipients of the Eatna-havis are ® 


^ Of. Aitareya Brdhmana, ¥111. 15 ; Pto'ni, V. 1. 41-42 on 
Sdrva-hhauma, 

^ ^atapatha Brdhmana, V. 1 . 1 . 12 ., 

® Ibid,, V. 3. 1. Cf. also Taittirlya Brdhmana, 1. 7. 3 (Poona 
od., I, pp. 308-10) and Taittirlya Samhifd, I. 8. 9 (Mysore ed., I, 
pp. 146-49). 

The text says that the ratnins are eleven Wr%). Btit 

the havi is offered at twelve places. Evidently the offering at his 
own house is not counted (the school of Krishna Tajur-Veda does 
not prescribe an offering at the king-elect’s house). 
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(1) (the commander of tlie army). 

(2) Furohita court chaplain) ; ' Brahmin ’ in the 

Taittiriya ritual. 

(a) The King-elect himself as representing the Kshatra 
or 'rule ’ ; in the Taittirlya we have ' E^janya ' in the 
place of the king-elect. 

(3) MaMsM (the queen). The Queen had an official 

character inasmuch as she appeared with the king 
on the throne on certain official occasions. It seemSj, 
however, the underlying principle here is the sacred 
theory that without the wife no sacrament could he 
performed, the sacrificer by himself being only one- 
half of his whole spiritual body, the other half being 
the wife. On this principle in the Vajapeya, she 
ascends the throne together with the husband. 

"'Come wife, ascend we the sky’ — 'ascend we ! V 
says the wife .... She the wife in sooth is one half of 
his own self ; hence as long as he dees not obtain her, 
so long he is not regenerated for so long he is incom- 
plete. 

In the Edjasuy a vitusil of the Yajtir-Veda no direction 
is given as to the future Queen’s ascending the throne. 
But the Epics prove the practice of joint coronation.® 
As the formulas are already prescribed in the preli- 
minary Vdjapeya, they have not been repeated in 
the Edjasuya, The same principle of completing the 
spiritual self of the king-elect is extended by other 
schools of the Yajur-Veda who make the king-elect do 
worship also to his other wives of lower castes, 
Yavata and Parivrikti.® In the Amvamedlia ceremony 
even the wife of the lower Sudra caste (Pdldgald) 
takes part.^^ 

SatapatJia Brahman^a^ Y. 2. 1. 10 ; XLI, p. 32. 

® Edmdyana, Yuddha Kdnda, 128, 59 ; MahabJidrata^ Sdnti' 
Parvan (Kumb.), 39, 14 : — ^ I 

® Cf. SatapatJia, XIII- 5. 2. 5-8. 

Bhatta Bhaskara, Taittirlya Samkiid 

(Mysore), III, p. 146. 

Batapatha, XIII. 5. 2. 8 ; Edmayanat Bala Kdnda, 14, 35. 

F 
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(4) B%Ui (tlie court-minstrel and ehronicler). Probably 

in early times he combined in him some important 
office other than that of the chronicler. In the 
Maury an Civil List of the ArtJia-Sdstra (V. 3-91 ^ 
p. 245), he is ^jlaced amongst minor officers {PmirdniM, 
etc.) who got 1,000 (silver panas) a year. It seems 
that every provincial capital had its suia, as Br. 

IV. 4, 37, indicates. He is the later histriograplier 
whom Yuwan Chwang (Hiuen Tsang) found in the 
empire of Harsha Vardhana, whose duty it was to 
register ' good and evil events, with calamities and 
fortunate occurrences ’ in every province. That the 
record of each year was kept is evidenced by inscrip- 
tions of Kharavela and others. 

(5) Grdmanl (the head of the Township or the village 

corporation), Vai^ya-Gramani in the Maitrayani 
edition of the Yajiir-Veda. 

(6) Kshattri (the Chamberlain). 

(7) SahgraMtri (the master of the treasury). In later 

times he is called SannidJidtri {e,g., in the ArtJia- 
Sdstra).^^ 

(8) BJidgadugha (the collector of revenue). In later times 

he is called SmndJiartri {e.g,, in the ArtJia-Sdstra), The 
expression literally means ' milcher of the share ' 
(of the king one-sixth, etc.). This shows that the 
amount of taxation had already become fixed. 

(9) AJcshavdpa — Commentators have explained it as the 

controller of gambling. Gambling, being under state- 
control, brought in revenue ; but the prominence of 
the department is rather strange and one is inclined 
to doubt the meaning of the commentators. Among 

See p. 204, n 18. 

1^ Bhatta Bhaskara (Mysore ed., Taittirrya Samhiid^ III, p. 148) 
points out the primary meaning of iS'anf/ra/rF/ct, the ‘ holder of the 
reins % iit. ‘ the driver’ and then gives the 

secondary meaning (quoting opinion of others 

" he who leads (the administration) by holding the reins (of 
government), i.e.. Prince-minister — This has some bearing on 
Asoka’^ rdjuJi'a, if it is connected with rajju. 
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tlie Officers the one comes after and 

BamaJiaTtrim the corresponding to hTos. 

8 and 0 of onr list, is the Alcs%apatala or (the Depart- 
ment of) the Accountant-GeneraL Thus the corres- 
ponding Ahsltamjpa seems to he the officer in charge 
of State Accounts. The Gambling Officer will be 
quite out of place here. It seems that squares or 
Ahshns were made on some board {Patala or AdJii- 
devana) by the help of which accounts were in those 
days calculated. The AJcshaSdla {Artha-^ astray p. 85) 
should also be considered in this connexion. The 
Ahshasdla department took charge of gold and silver 
and the mint. Alesha in these technical offices has 
no connexion whatsoever with gambling. 

(10) Gomlcartri (master of forests, literally, destroyer of 

beasts). He was evidently the officer described by 
Magasthenes amongst the ' Great Officers of State 
having ^ charge also of the huntsmen ’ who cleared the 
land of wild beasts and fowls which devoured the 
seeds.^^ 

(11) Pdldgala (the Courier). His uniform was a red turban 

and leathern quivers.^5 He was of the^udra caste.^® 
In his place the Maitrdyanl Samhita^'^ of the Yaj'ur- 
Veda gives the Taksha and Bathakdra, carpenter 
and chariot-builder. 

The Eatnins are a development of the Yedic ‘ bestow- 
ers of the (paldsa)mani \ The latter 

The Ratnins ‘ * 

WQTB t'hQ " king-makers ' = the 

ministers), the /S' the head of the village community, the 

builders of chariots and the skilful in metals, "sorrounded by 

the folk h 

Isow the Eatnins tend to be high functionaries of the 
state. In the selection of the functionaries the principle of 
class and caste representation appears to have operated. The 

McCrindle, Megasthanes, p. 86, 

McCrindle, Ibid,, p. 84. 

The last two not in the ritual. 

Of. XIII. 5. 2. 8. 

1^ M.S., II. 6. 5. 
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JPiirohitai^ studiously referred to as ' Bralimin ’ only, in tlie 
majority of Tctjiis Schools. He symbolises the Brahmin. The 
Bajanya or the king-elect himself symbolises the Bdjanya or 
Hshatriya class. The Ordmanl, called the ' Vaigya-giamani ’ 
in the Maitrdyani,'^^ 2 b grdmani^ or Township-President of the 
Yai^ya caste represented the Vaisya class or the remnant of 
the original ' people now the ' commoners h The TaJcsha^nd, 
Batliakdra correspond to the Veda’s 'skilful workers in metals 
and builders of chariots’. Their place is supplied by the 
Palagala in the SnUa ritual; the class is replaced by caste. 
The Sendm, PuroMta, Ksliaitd, SahgraJiUdj BJidgaduglia, 
AlcsMvdpa and Gohantd are the High Ministers, the old 
Bdjalcrits, the king-makers. The High Ministers were still 
called ' king-makers ’ in the Bdmdyana 
A. 79. 1, Com. 

When society grew, it was not possible for the whole Polk 
to assemble, the adoption of the representative principle was 
natural. The most noticeable feature in the change is the ex- , 
press recognition of the Stidra as a part of Society. From 
the constitutional point of view it is a great change. The 
conquered helot is now worshipped by the man who is going 
to become king. He is as much an integral part of the polity 
as any one else. This recognition, as we shall see, becomes 
more and more emphatic as time goes on. 

The offering to the ' jewel-holders ’ is explained by the 
set phrase in each case, 'for it is for Mm that he is thereby con- 
secrated and Mm he mahes Ms faithful foUotoer He treats 
with Eavi the headman of the village corporation because 'he 
assuredly is one of his jewels and it is for him that ^ he is therby 
consecrated, etc. 


^ \ 3IaUrdijani SamMtd, II, 

C. 5; IV. 3. 8. 

— Mapatha Brdhmana, V. 3. 1. 6. 
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The reason for the respect due to the High Functionaries 
or Ministers should be noted. The Eatnin 
Ministers existed before the Mng came to 
the throne. The^^ had existed indepen- 
dently of Mm. They ivere in origin pa/rt of ihe Samiti, 
* the folk around me ’ — the Yedic ‘ kings ’ and ' king- 
inakers h In later history, ministers still retain these 
designations of popular times; they still retain the privileges 
of the ritualistic period— they are worshipped before every 
‘Coronation. Likewise they retain pronounced traces of in- 
dependence throughout their history (Clis. XXX, XXXI). 
The latter we can understand only with reference to this 
history of origin. 

The “Whole procedure symbolises the obtainment of the 
approval of the differentiated organs of 
Approyal of the Land government in his consecration to king- 
ship. The seeking of approval does not 
rest here. Symbolic 'approval’ {Anumati) of the Earth 
(Motherland) itself is requested and obtained. This is done 
before the estates of the Eealm are approached. 


"They then return (to the sacrificial ground) without 
looking backward. He now proceeds with the cake on eight 
potsherds for Anumati. For Anumati is this (Earth) ; and 
whosoever knows to do that work which he intends to do, for 
him indeed she approves {anu-man) thereof ; hence it is her 
he thereby pleases, thinking ' May I be consecrated, approved 
by that (genius of) approval !’ 

The idea imderlying is altogether human ; there is no divinity 
cihoiit the person or the office of the sovereign. 

"After the jewels he offers a pap to Soma and Budra.” 


The idea underlying 


That the great gods should come after 
the secular officers was unpalatable to 


theologians, and they therefore give a fanciful explanation by 


Satapatha Brdlimanaf Y. 2. 3. 4. — 

aw'ra gr srgiTra: ^ v 3^- 
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introducing a mytli that as offerings liad been rendered to 
some unworthy of sacrifice, it was necessary to sacrifice to 
gods 'for enlightenment ’ (expiation).2i 

The AhJiishechanlyam or the Sprinkling Ceremony starts. 
, with sacrifices to a set of deities for 

Abhishechanzyam . ^ x - ^ 

instilling in the king-elect certain yirtues 
necessary for his office. Savita is prayed for energy, the family 
fire for family yirtues, Soma for capacity to protect forests,. 
Brihaspati for eloquence, Indra for the ruling capacity,, 
Eudra for power to protect cattle- wealth, Mitra for truth,, 
and lastly Yaruna for the protection of law. 

Says the ^atapatJia BrdaJmana "Thereby Yaruna 
the protector of the law makes him the 

Protector of Law ^ , ,, , , . 

protector ox the law, and that truly u a 
supreme state when one is protector of the law, for whosoever 
attains to the supreme state to him, they come in causes 
of law. Here is a new theory of the monarchical 
days when the Brdhmanas were written. The sacred 
fromula only contemplates the protection of the law as a 
necessary duty of the king, but the commentator takes it in 
the sense that one of the chief features of a ' full-fiedged ^ 
state must be that the law should be administered by the king 
or his officers ('for him they come in causes of law’). The 
old theory had been that the law of the community was 
administered by the community. The new theory was 
operating in actual life in the time of the JdtaMs and it was 
fully extended in the imperial days of the Mauryas, when 
salaried judges not only dispensed royal justice hut also- 
administered royal laws. 


Satapatha Brahmano^N* 3. 2. 

22 lud., Y. 3. 3. 9.— I 

CL XLI, p. 71. 
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Waters are then collected from the sea and other reservoirs 
^ of the land, proclaiming in sacred formulas 
the name of the person for whose 
anointing they were gathered. The waters are taken in each 
case with a poetic formula ; Self -ruling waters^ ye are 

bestow ers of IcmgsMpj bestow ye JcingsMp on. 

In the description and details of the waters there is to he 
found a poetic finish to the symbolical constitutionalism. 
Waters are brought from the Sarasvati of historic memories, 
from the mighty rivers of the land, from the great Ocean. The 
;sum total of these waters is yet to be contributed to by a 
humble pool of the country. The latter is invoked with the 
lofty address : '' Fleasing ye are, Bestotoers of 'kingship, bestow 

pe kingship on. The comment on the sacred address 

of the Brdhmapa is majestic and is reserved only for this 
insignificant reservoir ; Ee thereby makes the people steady (the 
water of the pool being steady) and faithful to him. A 
-common pool of the country over which he is going to rule is 
made a sacred source of his sovereign powers. 

The gods have been invoked to endow the potential king 
with ruling virtues ' for national rule, ’ jdnardjydya,^^ ' for 
the ruling of the folk yet the rivers of the land, the waters of 
India are prayed as ^ bestowers of state ’ to confer the actual 
status of kingship. Gods might give him virtues for ' national 
rule but they could not give the kingship of the land ; it was 
the right of the waters in the land to do it. And they too only 
when combined from the highest to the lowest, could do it ; 
hence the flattering address to a common country pool. An 
imporbant conception is crystallised in this sacerdotal imocedure. 
It is on the whole a symbolism enshrining a great idea for all 
.ages. 


23 rfgw JSatapatha Brahmana, V. 3, 4. 21. 

■•1TO%ST% Ibid., y. 3. 4. 6, 

PI 

. . IbicL, y. 3. 4, 14. Cf. TaMtiriya Samhitd, I. 8. 11, 

Cf. Talttlrlya Bmhmmiar I, 7. 6. 7. 
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The AhhisliecJiajia (the anomting) is twofold, the iirst part 
is the sprinkling of waters by what may be 
AbhisJiecham or described as different estates of the realm, 

ConsecratioQ . . . . 

and the second is the theological anointing 
on the head by the priest just before the king-elect ascends 
the throne (dsandl), A tiger skin is spread in front of the 
Mitra-Varuna’s hearth and the king-elect steps upon it. Four 
men, one after another sprinkle him — a Brahmin, a kinsman 
of the king-elect, a Eajanya, and a Yai^ya which literally 
means 'one of the people The Sudra is absent and the 
kinsman seems to be a tautology. The latter is not found in 
the corresponding Taittlnya ritual {Taitt. Br,, I, 7. 8) where 
the Priest as Brahmin, Eajanya, Vaigya, and lastly, Janya, do 
the besprinkling. The last one, Janya, stands for the ^udra 
in the sense of a man of the ' hostile ' tribe as in the Aitareya 
Brahmana, VIII. 26, as originally he was. In later times the 
Shdra always appears. 


The king-elect then puts on a silk underwear, a mantle 
and a turban or diadem. Our ^atapaiha Brdhmana does not 
approve of the dressing, and there is that artistic touch in the 
reason given which was common to the Hindus and the Greeks. 
" For the limbs being his natural vestments they deprive him 
of his native bodily form.’’ 2 $ 


Then follows the Investiture, and Announcement. The 


Investiture and 
Announcement 


priest gives him a strong bow with three 
arrow's with the formula " Broteet ye 
him in front/’ etc. After the investiture 


while the king-elect is standing on the ground over the tiger- 
skin an Announcement is made, — the Avid formula are 


called out 


&atapatha Brdhmanay Y. *3, 

TJshnlsha is taken by some to be turban and by others diadem. 
The Edmdyana has diadem {hmta), Tuddha Kdnda, 12S. 64. 
^atapatha Brdhmana, V. 3, 5, 25, 

Ydjoftaneyl Samhitd, X. 0 : — 

i%5ri^r 

j ^ ! I I I 

srrfwTi ii 
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Informed are ye Men! Informed is tlie lionse-iord 
-^gni ! Informed is tiie far-famed Indra ! Informed are 
Mitra and Vanina, the upholders of the vow ! Informed is 
Pushan (the lord of wealth) ! Informed are Heaven and Earth, 
all beneficial! Informed is Aditi, of great shelter I 

The author of the Batapatha Brdhmmui points out that 
the announcements are symbolicaF® ; Agni symbolising the 
Brahma nas ; Indra, the nobility ; Pushan the world of cattle 
and so on. In any case, the king-elect is expressly and firstly 
announced to men, whatever be the real import of the other 
dvkls. The dvids are made to obtain permission or approval 
for the consecration, says the Batapatha ^ ^ ^^^id 

approved by them he is consecrated. 


^aiapaiha Brdhmana^ V. 3. 5. SI-SI. 



CHAPTEB XXV 


Coronation Ceremony of the Brahmana 
Period and Its Constitutional 
Significance {continued) 

After the Avit-proclaniation follows the Indra-ceremony 
of Sacred Abhislieka. {^atajaaiha Br., 


Coronation Oath 


V. 3. 5. 2). 


The king-elect is 


unani- 


mously regarded to have taken a vow (dhrita-vrata) before 
he is seated on the throne. ^ The vow, promise, or oath 
is again alluded to in the Taitiinya Br. (I. 7. 10. 1~6), 
mtya-sava “ of true sacrifice, ” satya-dharmd '' of true (or 
faithful) conduct, satydnrite Yamnali '' Varuna is authority 
in truth (or oath) and falsehood (or faithlessness),” iaiya- 
rdjd '‘true king”. To what engagement do these repeated 
expressions allude ! The vow or engagement, is not cited here. 
But, it is given in the very Indra-ceremony in the Aitareya 
Brahmana. Evidently that was universally adopted, as the 
testimony of later books and practice proves. It is therefore 
simply alluded to and not repeated in other Brahmana s. The 
vow which the king-elect took, or, to use modern phraseology, 
the Coronation Oath, as given in the Aitareya Brahmana 
is in these terms 

[" Let the Kshatriya be sworn through this Great 
Coronation of the Indra-ritual. He is to repeat with faith :] 
' Between the night I am born and the night I die, whatever 
good I might have done, my heaven, my life and my progeny 
may I be deprived of, if I oppress (injure) you ’ ! ” 

The business-like and contractual nature of the oath is 
noteworthy. There is no reference to any divine agency in 


3 Vdjaf^aneyl Samhitd^ X. 27 ; TaiUiriya Samhitd, 

I. 8. 1C) ; TaiUiriya Brahmana, I. 7. 10. 2 ; Aitareya Brahmana, VIII. 18. 
2 Ailareya Brahmana, VIII. 15. — 
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the oath. It is purely human. It is humanly solemn* 
According to tliQ Aitarey a BraJkmana common 

to all constitutions. It was administered to the Euler 
(Kshatriya) whatever the form of polity, wliether he was 
desirous of being consecrated to Samrajya, Bhaujya, Svaiajya^ 
Yairajya, Parameshthya, Eajya, Maharajya, Adhipatya, or 
Sarva-bhauma (Monarchy).^ This proves that the promise by 
the oath 'was made to the officiating priest as representing the 
whole society, for the ritual is the same both for republics and 
monarchical communities.^ As we shall deal with the history 
and effect of the Coronation Oath presently we may pass on 
to the remaining ceremonials and their meaning. 

After the Announcement he is asked to ascend the wooden 


Ascent to the throne 

the occasion are 


throne^ {A-sandl) spread upon with furs, 
generally with tiger-skin. The f ormulse f or 
four, and the four estates are asked 


thereby to protect the king-elect “ as the precious treasure’’* 


A point of the greatest constitutional import is that the 
king is to be protected by the four 
estates of the realm. Protected by the 
people (in his office) he is to carry on 
the administration. This principle was one of the accepted 


.. J . . - I I ^ .1 .1^1. i I 

?:r?rr 

3Trs;?rr^[T^micS%5|' 


11 

AHareya Brdhmmia, VIII. 15. 

^ The Brahmin is the mouth-piece and representative of the 
entire society throughout the Epics. As we shall see later, the 
sanction in the case of the oath being broken, came from the entire 
community and not only from the Brahmins. 

^ The wooden throne was adhered to for coronation even when 
thrones of ivory and gold were in general use. See Maliablidrata 
(Kumb.), SdntUParvan, XXXIX. 2. 4. 13-14. Though of wood 
(‘ khadira ’ catechu) it was elaborate, as Brdhmana descriptions 
show. The design of the throne of the Bharatas is famous in the 
rituals. 
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axioms of Hindu politics : a mja mjasane pari- 

rale shy astatJid bliavet,^ 

''Ascend tlioii the East.... may the spring season, the 
priesthood protect thee avatu that precious treasure. 

Ascend thoii the South may the Ksiiatra protect thee, that 

precious treasure. Ascend thou the West.... may the Yis 
protect thee, that precious treasure. Ascend thou the hiorth 
. . . .ma^^ the Phala'^ X^^’^tect thee, that precious treasure. ’’ 

He is said to ' ascend the quarters h It means that Ms 
installation is all-sided. 

Just before he ascends, he steps upon a gcld-plate ; and 
through a gold x^Mte perforated •with a 
Besprinkling by the liundrcd or nine holes the waters are 

Pnest 

sprinkled oxer his head by the priest, 
with the following sacred text 

1 I H 

ii n 

^ ~ I ^ 1 

^ V mm 

. 1 1 I ^ I 

<1 ^ ^ J 

^ 

i '' ' I 

ST?r <p 11 

" With Soma’s glory I sprinkle thee ! -with Agni’s gicAv ! 
with Surya’s splendour ! with Indra’s energy ! be thou the 
sovereign protector of the ruling x^owers ! 

“ Make him, O gods, to be unrivalled for great rulership, 
for great superiority, for great national rule, for India’s energy 

® Mahdhlidrata, Sdnti-Parvan, Ob. 130. 32 (Kumb.). 

Evidently standing for the )§udra, 

® These texts occur in the Vdjasaneyl SamMtd {^^ukla Yajur- 
Veda), Chapter IX, ver. 40 and Chapter X, vv. 17 and 18. These 
two chapters (TX and X) of the Samhttd give mantras for royal 
consecration from which different ceremonials have been evolved in 
the BrdJimanas, 
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make him, tlie son of (tke man) XX and (of tlie -woman) 
YY and of the i3eo]3le ZZ. This man, O ye People ! is your 
king, he is Soma, king of us Brahmanas.’' 

' People h (t%¥) according to Apastamba, Baudhayana 
.and Katya 3 ?-ana {^rauta Sutras quoted by Sayana) means 
' Xation, ' e.g., the vBharatas, ’ the tXurus, ’ the ' Pahchalas 
'Katyayana explains ‘ the People’ by the word Jati. He 
speculates that territory was not (originally) fixed 
‘ fluctuating ’), hence vis (the people) was used. In place of 
* the People ! ’ the Taittirlya Samhitd (I. 8 . 10 ) of the Krishia 
Yajur-Veda gives ‘ O Bharat as ’ which shows 

that the explanation of the Srauta-sutra-karas is correct. 
The Yajur-Veda or the Veda of Eituals (formulse) was 
evidently composed in the land of the Bharata moharchy 
(Delhi -Agra). 


Soma is the life-giver of the vegetable kingdom of Vanas- 
^ , vatis.^ Owing to the connexion of the 

Brahmin and Taxation -r, i 

Brahmins with the sacrificial Soma the 

deity Soma was considered to be their special deity. 

Here the king is consecrated as king of the whole people 

including the Brahmins, and the priest expresses this 

by calling him Soma.^® The sacerdotalist author of the 

Satapatha^ however, gives a questionable explanation of the 

closing sentence in the Vedic text above quoted. He says 

that it means that Soma and not the king was the king of the 

Brahmins. This is inconsistent with the existence of the 


indicative ‘ this,’ ‘ esha ’ in the text, the naming of the people 
or nation and the homage when the Brahmin resigns his pri- 
vilege in the person of the king.^® The Sailiapatlia marks the 
last stage of the Brahmana period and it seems that the Priest- 
Brahmins about that time began to assert a claim of freedom 
from taxes. The Sathapatlia explains that the meaning of the 
exception is that the king is to receive his sustenance from all 


® Vdjasaneyl Samhitd, Oh. IX, v. 39. 

Bee below under ' Homage * where the king is called a Brahmin 
made mighty through the strength of the whole people. Cf, The 
address to the king by the priest ** Brahmin thou art ! Bavitar thou 
art I Varuna thou art (etc.) ” in Vdjasanei/i Sa?hhitd, X. 28, with the 
Soma ’ here. 
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others except the Brahmin.^^ In the Aitafeya Brahmana^ 
however, the Brahmin is fully subordinate to the Mng,^^ and 
so he appears to be in the JdtaJcas. The Vajasaneyl-Brahmana 
UpanisJiad which belongs to the school of the ^atlmpatha places, 
the Brahmin under the king, ?rTT% 

I ‘ Hence there is none above the Euler, hence 
Brahmin sits under Kshatriya in Edjasuya ' (lY. 11).] The 
Taittiriya school does not accept the interpretation of the 
Sathapatha, Bhatta Bhaskara exlpains the Vedic text as de- 
noting that as a Brahmin must never be without a king, he is- 
supposed to be under Soma for the period before a king is con- 
secrated, and after the king is consecrated, the king becomes his 
king also. erfqr i 

1 Taittiriya Veda (Mjmice, III. pp. 157-58).] The 
Aitareya implies that he becomes the Protector of Brahmins 
and Protector of Law (YIII. 12). 

The claim of the ^athapatha author is limited to a free- 
dom from taxation in favour of the Brahmin. Yasishtha in 
his JDharma'&dstra (1. 45 ), the authority of the comment 
of the Sathaimtha, deduces the rule that a Brahmin should not 
be taxed, and gives a further reason that he pays his taxes 
by allowing one-sixth of his good deeds to the king ! (1. 44). It 
seems that originally there was a difference of opinion between 
the Dharma school and the Artha school on the question of 
exemption claimed for the Yedic Brahmin. The politicians did 
not admit the claim. The Mdnava Artha-^dstra (a work of 
authority referred to in the Mahabhdraia also, but not yet 

Satapatha Brdhmana, Y. 4. 2. 3.— S ^ 'IP 

AHareya Brdhmana^ YII. 29. 

5(r3ir f to ll n “ The king when 

ruling lawfully should take one-sixth of wealth.’’ 

U 11 “ Except from the Brahmin.” 

f H XX il “ For he divides with him one-sixth share of his virtuous 
deeds indeed.” 

JfT?!: I KMT 11 |1 “ The Brahmin enriches the 

Yeda, the Brahmin rescues from calamity ; hence the Brahmin is 
not to be taxed. ‘ Soma becomes his king ’ (&atapatha) indeed.” 
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•discovered) is quoted by Somadeva in his Jsltivdkydmrita 
(0. VII.) which says that even those practising austerities in 
the forest and living by gleaning corn from the fxelds pay one- 
sixth of it to the king. It is the (share) of him who protects 

them arfq i 

^1% n). Final settlement seems to be that 
the Priest-Brahmin alone was exempted. The MaJidbJmrata^^ 
'(Sdnti,, Ixxvi. 5) makes Brahmins who are not Vedic priests 
liable to taxation. Mann’s Dharma Code also limits the ex- 
emption to the Vedic Priest, &rotriya (VII. 133).^^ 

The treatment of the passage from the coronation eere- 
monial by lawyers like Vasishtha proves that the constitu- 
tional bearing of the ceremonials and formulas was evident to 
the ancient Hindus. They were regarded as basis of consti- 
tutional law by code-writers. 

After three steps he ascends the wooden throne and he is 

Testing of Sovereignty addressed as in the Vajapeya with these 
constitutional sentences taken from the 

.Smhliitd : 

1 ... ^drT% I 

(1) To thee this State is given ; (2) thou art the director 
-and regulator, thou art steadfast and bearer (of this state or 
responsibility); (3) to thee (this State is gimn) fox agriculture, 
for well-being, for prosperity, for development After the 
first sentence is pronounced, he is made to sit down. 

The theological interpreter emphasises^ ^ that it is by virtue 
of the above formula that sovereignty vests in the man. '' By 
that he is endowed with royal authority. ” ^ To thee this State 
is given’ is the most sacred text uttered at the Hindu corona- 
tion. It bore such a mighty solemn consequence as the vesting 


m Tr>f t 

MahabTidraia, &dnti-PaTvan^ IQ, o. 
#T%^Fc^I 5I t Mahahharata, VII. 133. 
Satapatha, V. 2. 1. 25 ; SuJda Yajur^Veda, IX. 22. 

Ibid, 
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of sovereignty in one man. The terse comment of the author of 
the Brdlimana is immensely important in the history of the 
institution of Hindu kingship. It is this sacred act of deliver- 
ing the trust that kingship depended upon, and not on any 
other principle such as that of succession, or inheritance. 

The purpose for which ' the State is given ’ is defined, 
' for culture, well-being, prosperity, development ’ and is 
generally summed up in the expression : " for the weal ' ; as. 
the Commentator explains ?^r). It is not a gift ; it is a 
trust, and a trust made sacred by the most sacred rites. 

The conception armoured in sacredness is wholly human. 
The son of XX and YY is made the king of the people ZZ., 
He is not the son or lieutenant of any God. Xor is lie appoint- 
ed by any superhuman spirit. He is appointed by man, 
anointed by man. Gods are invoked to aid him, just as they 
are invoked in any other undertaking. But they do not confer 
the State. That is done by the human act expressed in the 
words — ' To thee the State is given 

These sentences are taken from mantra 22, Chapter IX, 

of the Samhitd, The original mantra begins with salutations. 

I ! . ! 

to the ‘‘Mother Land’’ [^ 1 % 

and she is pointed out to the king-elect as the State or 
Sovereignty. The modern editions of the ^athapatJia give 
the words after qjqfq mj with an intervening 

The SamMtd shows that these words are not a part of the 
sacred text. They must have been used by the author of the 
SatJiapatka as explanatory. 

Xow we come to comparatively unimportant and less 
rigid -poBt-AhMslieJca ceremonies. 

The “ vow-holder ” steps down from the throne and puts 
^ on shoes of boar-skin, ^nd takes a 
monies, Symbolism de- Symbolical Short drive in a chariot drawn 
noting Supremacy of horses.^^ TMs seems to be the 

'"UaWi' ■ 

origin of the Hindu pageantry of the 
coronation procession, which assumes gorgeousness in the age 
when the Edmdyana was composed. 

Satapatha Brdhmana, V. 4. 3. 19. 
lUd,, V. 4. 4. 23, etc. 
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The King comes back immediately to the throne -which he 
again ascends while the priest recites ^ : ‘' Sit thee on the pleasant 
soft-seated throne ! Then follows an exceedingly queer proce- 
dure. The king’s person is silently touched on the back with 
a rod which is the symbolic sceptre of justice, conyeying by 
the action the yiew of the sacred common law that the king 
was not aboye but tinder the law.^^ The interpretation giyen 
of this procedure is an amusing piece of euphemism. The 
commentator says that it is done to carry the king’s person 
beyond tjudicial destruction ’ {danda-vadlia) ! 

Amongst the -^o^t-ahliisheka ceremonies, the homage and 
The Ho 3 TQa«-e Symbolical acknowledgment are most 

important both from the ritualistic and 
constitutional points of view. The set formulae with fixed epi 
thets and adjectives and their uniyersal and uniform occurrence 
in the Sruti literature indicate sacertdotal rigidity and the 
consequent importance of the function. 

The King seated on the throne is surrounded by the Eatnin 
sitting below, by Brahmins as an estate of the realm, by 
Bralimins as priests, by nobles, by the Gramani, and others. 
The homage to the King is first paid by the Brahmins both as 
an estate and as priest in the council of the Eatnins. The 
homage of the estates is preceded by the homege of the King 
to the Prithiyi, the Earth, or the Land : — 

Tf s If i 

Mother Prithiyi, injure me not, nor I thee 

“ This is performed, says the interpreter, 'lest She should 
shake him oif ’.”23 

2® Satapatha Brdhmana, V. 4. 4. 4. 

21 Ibid., V. 4. 7. 3t|# I ^ ^4-^? 

22 Cf. Manu, VII. 

23 Satapatha Brdhmana, Y. 4. S. 20. — According 

to the author of the Satapatha the country and the king entered into 
friendly relations for a mother does not injure her son, nor does a son 
injure 'his mother/ mf Wm ff?rT% ^ (I Eggelling, 

S.B,E., Vol. XLI, p. 143. 
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In the prologue of the function to the address * O, Brah- 
mana’ hy the King* — the reply comes forth interiupting the 
king ' Thou art Brahmanaj thou art Varuna of true power 
' Thou art Brahmana, mighty through the strength of the whole 
People (7fi) Five times, five individual Brahmins and 
priests, the king tries to address by the privileged designation ^ 
and in all cases the title of privilege is, so to say, resigned in 
the sovereign’s favour, and the sovereign and the popular 
representative character of the king C through the strength of 
the people ’) is pointed out. The idea is that the Brahmin 
may not now be addressed by his privileged designation cf 
superiority. The superiority which is given to the king by the 
whole nation including the Brahmin makes the Hindu king*^ 
legally and constitutionally superior to all classes and castes. 

‘'A Brahmana or a priest then offers the sacrificial sword”^^ 
to the king, the increaser of the public prosperity.^® The sword 
thus received, he passes on as symbol of authority to all the 
State Officers and the Yillage Headmen. And he demands, 
their co-operation by quoting gracefully the very words of 
fealty used by the Brahmin— ‘ Ewle for me thereivith ' {tena 
me radliya). It has a double meaning ' serve me tlureicUh^ 
{tena me Tadhya)P In the latter case the second meaning is 
intended. The command for co-operation is even directed to 
the Batata, an individual member of the nation.^® 

The new king does not stop here. To impress that the 
^ administration, like a game of dice, is not 

of Gorenimeiit possible by a Single man, he asks the 
Eatnins to a symbolical game of dice. 
The bet is a cow, brought for the occasion by an ordinary 


Vajasaneyl Samhitd, X. 28 ; Taittmya Brdhmayuu I. I* 10. 

^atapatha Brahmana^ V. 4. 4. 15. 

15 V. 4. 4. 14. LiL “ the much worker, better worker,, 
more worker”. 

A puzzle in which the author of the Batapaiha (V. 4. 4. 15-19) 
lands himself by not reaising the pun. 

Receiving costly presents in homage and making generous- 
gifts in return which abnormally developed in later times and which 
Muhammadan monarchs continued, is not known to the rituals even 
in symbols. 

Satapatka Brdhmmia^ V. 4. 4. 20-25. 
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member of tbe community. Tbiis in tHs great game 
of government wMcb the king and Ms ministers were going 
to play, there was laid that sacred bet. The bet was the 
wealth of the most hnmble member of the community. It 
was willingly and gracionsly offered by the hnmble citizen. 
It was placed in their trnst by a Sajata, " one born together ' 
with the players, or, as Sayana explains, " one of equal birth,’ 
i,e,, one of the ISTation. There is a constitutionalism put here 
in physical symbols ; there is pathos intermingled with duty. 
The abstract has been thickly clad in the concrete. 

How the chief features of the ceremonies^® comprised in 

Summary ^ Hindu Coronation ’ are before the reader. 

In modern language they may be summed 
up and expressed for the sake of clearness in a few sentences : 

(a) Hindu kingship was a human institution. 

(b) Hindu kingship was elective 5 the electorate being the 
whole People. 

(c) Hindu kingship was a contractual engagement. 

(d) Hindu kingshij) was an office of State, which had to 
wmrkin co-operation with other offices of State. 

(e) Hindu kingship was a trust, the trust being the tend- 
ing of the country to prosperity and growth.^^ 

if) Hindu kingship is expressly not arbitrary. 


son of the king-elect once plays a little part in a minor 
ritual {Satapatha, V. 4. 2. 8). But it is not found in the correspond- 
ing place in the Krishna ritual. 

Boon after — in the Upanishadic period — a new duty is placed 
on royal administration. The prosperity of the subjects should be 
not only material, but also moral. When five great theologians 
went to A^vapati, King of ICekaya, he said with satisfaction : — 

If q %^r 5ritq% if if i 

If ifir|^Fi%ifn%5M fff; 11 

In my kingdom there is no thief, no coward, no drunkard, 
no man without the sacrificial fire set up in his house, no one unedu- 
cated, no adulterer, much less an adulteress” {Chhdndogya U jianishad^^ 
V. 11. 7). Here we have the beginning of that theory which becomes 
an axiom in later times, that political rule of the king is responsible 
for the moral condition of the people and that he is responsible for 
good and bad times. 
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(g) Hindu kingship was not above the law but under it- 
(Ji) Hindu kingship was primarily national and secondarily 

territorial.^^ 


This constitutional conception is not undeserving of our 
13hilosophic forefathers. The Hindu race did not care solely for 
the world after. Here, in one instance, we see the Hindus,, 
of flesh and blood, and of sinews and muscles. It is surely 
not the despicable picture which represents them as an unholy 
assemblage of spiritual imbeciles, born to 'bow before the blast 
and plunge in thought again 


The Brahmanas do not recognise such a thing as hereditary 

^ „ succession. Each king must be conse-" 

Hereditary Succession , , , t ^ • -t 

not yet estabiisiied crated as such and no reference ]S made 

to the previous successions in the rituals.. 
This was due to the elective origin of the Vedic kingship.. 
In fact, as in theory, Hindu kingship had not yet become- 
hereditary in the time of the Brahmanas. The inception 
of the hereditary principle, however, is discernible. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of one school, if the coronation was desired 
for the life-time of the king-elect, only the first syllable of the 
Vydhriti — ' Bhuh ' was to be pronounced, if it was for two 
generations, ' bhur bhuvah ’ (^3^0 if three genera- 
tions, 'bhur-bhuvah svah ’ ^•) the coHiplete formula was 

to be repeated,^^ This was the opinion of one school of ritualists 
as indicated in the Aitareya Br, A historical reference to this 
theory is found in the inscrix)tion of Kharavela where ccronaticn 
for one generation is inenliond,’^ •which naturally implies that 
coronation for generations mere than one was possible. The 
tendency to hereiditary kingship is corroborated further by 


the occurrence of rdjmam mja-pitamni ('king and father of 


a king ') in the Aitareya Brdhmana^ VIII. 12, while no such 


See ‘ King of the people ZZ,* and the Collection of the 
Waters, and the Homage to the Land. 

Aitareya Brahmanas VIII. 7— • 

Cf. also ‘ rajanam rajapitamm ’ in VIII. 13. 

« .7.B.O.R.S'., III. 41. 
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adjective to republican >S'wr«y is added. But the 

rituals as origmally designed were for eacli generation, and tbe 
one generation consecrated became the rule in practice for all 
agCKS to come, even when kingship became hereditary. 

Before we leave this period we have to take note of the 
sacred ceremony indicating the fact 
Ceromony for deposed of deposition. BookS XIX to XXI of 
the SuMa Yajur-Veda prescribe formula 
of the SaidTdmani sacrifice which a 
dethroned monarch performed. The Taittirlya Brdhmana of 
the Krishna Yajur-Veda similarly recommends the /S 
to a deposed monarch.^^ Deposition thus in this period is as 
much a recognised practice as in the early Vedic times. Its 
existence in later times is thus sanctioned by previous history.. 


. ~ r .j u 

^ mm \ 

] I 

mi V 1% I 
tr^r^dr ^ IP W: 1 
d ddld. I 
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— Taittirlya Erdlimanaf 1. 4* 2, See also Sayana on it ( Anaivlaferama 

ed., I, p. 179)* 



CHAPTEE XXVI 

Coronation in Later Times 

In later times all tlie constitutional principles upon -whicli 
tlie ritualistic coronation was based we 

Leading Principle being acted upou, witb modifications 

remains Vedic . , ^ •> 

in details to suit changed and chang- 
ing circumstances. According to the Mahdbhdrata, Yudhish- 
thira ' worshipped ’ his Ministers before bis coronal ion A 
Here ministers stand for the Vedic Batnins. At the 
proposed coronation of Eama as King-assistant (Ymardja ) — 
as described in the Edmdyana^^ according to the practice and 
ideas current in the days of its composition® — we find the 
Janapadas and the Pauras^ present in place of the Grama ni 
and Sajatas, and the guild of merchants and traders in 
place of the Vedic ' rathakaras ’ and ' karmaras L In 
the MaJidbldrata at the royal coronation of Yudhishtliira 
we see the Brahmins, the owners of the land, the Vaisyas and 
all the respectable Sudras invited.® In the Mdmdyana^ the 
Brahmins, JMinisters, Knights (Kshatriyas) and memheis of 
guilds (which had all castes in them) sprinkle the king with 
waters brought from the seas and rivers. A new element 
introduced is the representation of womanhood : unmarried 

^ ’ Sabhd-Parvan, Gli. YIII, 4. 26. 29. 

2 Rdmdyana, Bk. II, Cli. XIV, v. 52.— 

® “ The cumulative evidence of the above alignments makes it 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the kernel of the Bdmdyana 
ivas composed before 500 B.O., while the more recent portions were 
probably not added till the second century B.C., and later.” — Mac- 
^onell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 309. The view is in agreement with 
-Jacobi’s analysis {Das Rdnidya^a). 

4 See below Chapters XXVII and XXVIII. 

^ Sabhd-Parvan, XXXIII. 41. 42 {Kumb. od.), C. XXXVI, 

i%5r^ ii 

•* Tuddha Kanda, 12S. 62 (Bombay), 
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girls also take part in tlie besprinkling. In \\\% Mahahhafata^ 
all tlie representatives of tbe subjects led by Bbanmya and 
Krishna consecrate Yndhishthira.’^ The emperor receives 
presents and makes gifts of honour. Acccrdlng to Kilakantha 
{NltimayuMiaY the four chief ministers ) 

Brahmin j Kshatriya, Yaisya and Stidra by caste j consecrated 
the new king. Then the leaders (Mukhyah) of each Varna 
and of the castes lower still consecrated 

him with holy waters Then followed 

Acclamation by the twice-born The king 

next sat amongst ministers and representatives of the people^ 
citizens of the Capital, merchants, traders, leaders of the 
bazar ) and others who were introduced by the 

gentleman-usher to the king A procession 

through the streets of the capital concluded the ceremony.^’ 
According to tlae Bmlima-F'iirdyia^ quoted in the Vtramitrodaya- 
Bdjamti-praMsa (p. 46) the king after the ceremony went 
round the capital on an elephant, re-entered the palace, and 
offered worship or honour to all the leaders of the Paul a 

rv, C ^ . 

TTO^qd^lij. In the Pushy a coronation ceremony as laid down 
in the Atharvmiaparisislita^'^^ the king after the ceremony 
allowed audience to Brahmins, and saluted the wives of the 
leaders of the subjects. Associations or Guilds, whereupon they 
gave him blessings. 


Santi-Pctrvan^Q.'KlA^ 

s Benares, 1880, pp. 2-3; to I 

The king’s ushnwhci diadem had five crests (sihhd) ; that of 
the Queen, three, of the Yuvanltja, three ; and of the Senapati, one,, 
Ihid., i). 4. 

Cited by Mitra-Misra in F.iFf ,P., p. 114-.— 

f| ^FW% • • . . 

Ep. Ind., IV, p. 218. ■ See below Ch. XXVII. 
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This procedure is really the same in essentials as we find 
in the Brahmana period, with an extension of the principle of 
representation. We find the Elders of Panchala, ie., the 
members of an association similar to or identical with the 
Paiira and Janapada of Pahchala, doing the of the 

new king of Kanyakubja in the time of Dharma Pala, as 
recorded in his Khalimpur copper-plate. 

Similarly the Coronation Oath, now called PratyM-, was 

Coronation Oath administered. In the it is 

giyen in terms which correspond to the 
oath given in Aitdreya Brahmana. 

The Oath is called by the Mahdbhdrata a Sruii, wdiich 
denotes that the oath was based on Yedic text. As the 
Aitareya enjoins that the oath should be repeated with faith ' 
(saha sracldhayd), so here it had to be pronounced without any 
mental reservation : 

m ii 

mm ^ 

''Mount on the FratijM (take the oath )^- from your heart 
(without any mental reservation), in fact and by word of 
mouth : 


(a) ‘ I will see to the growth of the Country^^ regarding 
it as God himself and (this) ever and always ; 

(b) Whatever law there is here and whatever is dictated 
by Ethics and whatever is not opposed to x>oiitics I will act 
according to, unhesitatingly. And I will never be arbitrary 

^dnii-Parvan (Calcutta), LIX. 106. 107. Iviimbakonam ed., 
LVIII. 115. 116. The reading in the Southern recension is 

Instead of of Bengal it has which does 

not give a satisfactory meaning. 

‘ Mount or ascend (on the Pmtijnd) ’ is with reference to the 
symbolic ascent to the throne and to all the quarters. Pratijnd 
litei'ally naeans, ‘ acknowledgment', ‘ affirmation ’ or ‘ vow 

The original word is i*e.^ all that belongs to the 

country 

The original word is In the Aitareya form 

of monarchy is mentioned ; the Mahdbhdrata here shows that 
it denoted autocracy and that it stood discredited in the country. 
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To tlie royal oatli tlie people pronounced 'Amen ’ 

Bs unique Character The most remarkaWe the 

Hindu Coronation Oath is still retained ; 
there is not a trace of superstitious or mystic element in 
it. It stands in this respect in unique contrast with the royal 
oaths of other countries.^^ 

" O Eajan ! of the Bharata race ! how this title Eaja as at 

Discussion on Rajan understood (signifying ‘ monarch ’) 

and ‘ history ’ of Coro- evolved: please tell me that, Grand- 
MaMbh^jnu^ father ! Having hands and arms and neck 

like others ; having intelligence and facul- 
'ties like others; subject to pain and pleasure like others; 
having back, face and stomach like others ; having similar 
albumen, bone and marrow, similar in flesh and sinews ; similar 
in inhaling and exhaling breath ; in body and life similar to 
others ; equally subject to birth and death ; an equal in all the 
attributes which men possess — ^how should he, one man, rule 
over men of uncommon intelligence and heroes ? How should 
he alone rule the whole country full of brave, and heroic 
Hindus (Aryans) ? Again, although he is protecting, yet he 
seeks the satisfaction and pleasure of the community. At 
the same time, the whole community is pleased by his, the 
one man’s, pleasure, and when the one man is in distress all 
become distressed. This is a settled principle. I want to 
hear on this from you, O Chief of the Bharatas. Please expound 
to me the subject with underlying principles exhaustively, 
O you the Great Expounder. The reason of this, O Leader 
of the people ! could not he insignificant, for to this one man 
the whole creation looks for guidance as if he were a 
God. 


15 cf. article on Oatli in the JSnc. Britt. (Eleventh ed.). 

15 Scinii-Parvan (Calcutta), LIX. 5. 12 (Kmnhakonam LVIIJ. 


5-8).- 


TO-Wf n 'y il 

II ^ II 

(Contd. on p. 226.) 
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This was the question put by Tudhishthira which elicited 
from Bhishma a history of kingship and of the Coronation. 
Oath. 

The ‘ not-insigniftcant ’ reason was explained by Bhishma- 
with a professed historical account of the institution of Hindu, 
monarchy. ‘There was no monarchy and no monarch,’ he 
related, in early times, and that then the people protected one 
another by law. As they thus lived, they found in time that 
mutual co-operation was not sufficiently powerful and law” 
itself began to suffer. These men in consultation with Gods, 
decided to elect a monarch. The gods gave them Virajas who- 
however refused to be king. His three successors followed 
as ‘ Protectors ’ (Eakshayitas), the fourth one ‘ built an 
empire and became arbitrary’. Evidently they had not takeu 
any oaths, coming, as it is said, from gods to men. The fifth 
Protector of divine origin, called Vena proved to be quite- 
‘ unlawful ’ to the people, and he was deposed and executed. 
Thereupon the men (the wise)i’’ elected a man called Prithu, 

ii <: ii 

Jiff ftw 1 

tl ii 

f fc# i 

^ Jracniff IM o It 

If i 

f c5f ffJTT asirarff II Vl II 

gwfffn II II 

■ Rishis. In this description there is a tendency to attribute 
the credit of destroying the pseudo -historical tyrant to Brahma- 
philosophers and Rishis, There are clear traces of a subsequent 
Brahmanisation of the theory in certain places. All the varnas, it is 
said in the beginning of the chapter, went to the Creator for advice- 
on the appointment and election of a king. Why in subsequent 
procedure, then, should the Eishis alone figure prominently ? The 
reply may be given that Risk is w^ere from, and represented, all the 
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a descendant of Yena. He promised faitlifulness^^ and tlie 
above oatbs were administered to Mm. He ruled successfully 
in accordance with, law and his undertaking. The people were 
pleased with him and he obtained the title Eaja (' Pleaser 


Such is a pseudo-historical theory devised to explain the 

, , „ ^ Hindu Corontion Oaths by political 

Analysis of the Oath , 

writers. The germs of the theory go back 

to the ^atapatha Brdhmana^^ which says that Prithu Yainya 

was the first anointed king of the Hindus. The theory implies 

that the Oath originated with kingship, that it was as old 


three Aryan varnas. Yet there is no doubt as to a leaning towards 
Brahmin prominence. In the same book combined action by all 
the varnas in a similar matter is d.iscussed.. The explanation of the 
fact that the Mahablidrata^ the Rdmdyana and the Mdnava Dharma 
i^dstra bear very strong marks of an overstatement of Brahmin 
claim, attributable to the same period and to almost the same pens 
a,nd hands, is found in the political history of the 2nd century B.G. 
At that time a great Brahmin (Pushyamitra) actually ascended the 
throne of India and brought about a mighty religious and social 
revolution as against the previous political and religious systems. 
When the Brahmin ruler ci’ushed the Greek power and saved Hindu 
civilization, the claims could be made with some justification, and 
in view of the great success and popularity of the new regime ^ could 
become current with greater ease than they would hav^e been other- 
wise. Both the epics clearly state that they were revised (c.j/., 

gr5JfTr%^I Ramayar},a (Bk. VI, Ch. 128, lO.'j and 110) and 

Mahdhhdrata (Bk. I). Their attacks on Buddhism, and the political 
data which in the case of the exclusively and in the case 

of the Afa/id&Mmia mostly, belong to the 2nd century B.O., prove 
that revision to have been made in the early Sunga period. Over- 
statement of Brahmin claim in them therefore should not mislead us. 
It can be fortunately corrected in the light of inscriptions, the 
Jdtakas and other Pali works and books like the Artha-Sdstra, the 
JDJiarma Sfdras, and the records left by foreign observers. 

“ Whatever you gentlemen tell me, proper for me to do in 
•accordance with the Science of Politics, I will do for you without 
any objection.’’ — MaMhhdrata, Sdnti-Parvayj, LIX. 102. 

i md., verse 125. 

/§afapaiha Brdhinana, V. 3. 5. 4. Vainya is known even to 
the Bifj^Veda, Ylll. 9. 10. In the Rik he appears to be a Rishi 
and a historical person (II. 112. 15). 
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as kingsMp itself. An analysis of the oaths discloses the 
following position of the Hindu king: — 

1. That the trnst in his hand — the tending (' I will see 
to the growth/ ‘ 'pdlayishyami ’) of the country — is the foremost 
solemn obligation of the sovereign. 

2. That the country put under his care is to be regarded, 
by him as nothing less than God/^ which implies sincerity ^ 
respect and awe. The relation is far from being patriarchal^ 
theocratic or aristocratic. 

3. That he is expressly not to be arbitrary. He is^ 
bound by the lawj is brought under the law. He undertook 
to act according to the law established. He was further 
bound by the rules of Political Science. These two were to- 
regulate his actions in internal administraiicn and foreign 
relations. And he undertook never to disregard them. 

Hations of antiquity and nations of our own times have 
devised Coronation Oaths for their kings, 
oftif in Sritr But none brings more forcibly to tbe notice 

of the new king the all-powerful, the all- 
sacred position of the Country he is going to rule. To offend 
against that country was to offend against God Himself. 
Having once uttered this oath it was impossible to forget it., 
If a Hindu monarch failed to keep his Coronalicn Oath he 
would he a-satya-pratijna and a-satya-sandJia 

^ false in his vow/ and he would forfeit his- 
title to remain on the throne. That the Coronation Oath 
was not an empty formality is evidenced by the fact that kings 
at times said with pride that they were true to tlieir oaths. 
The Hinduised foreigner Eudradaman was anxious to declare 
in his inscription that he was saiya-pratijm 
that he never levied takes which were not lawfuL^^ The 
charge of breaking the oath was at times constructively 


The subjects are called Ood (Vishnu) in an Abhisheka text 
quoted by Oliandesvara {RNP., Gh. XVI) : — 

22 EmaravMa Indir.n. VIII. nn. 43. 44. 
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extended. If the monarch failed to maintain the integrity of 
the state he was considered guilty of breaking his yow* 
Brihadratha Manrya who was weak as ruler and during whose 
reign the Greeks made a second attempt at conquering 
India, was remoyed from the throne, and was called by 
Eana) ‘weah in Jceeping Ms Fratijna’ {Pratijnd-durhala). If a. 
king, haying taken the oath to act according to the law as es- 
tablished, acted unlawfully and committed a crime, he would 
be considered to have broken faith, and his action would be 
illegal, for which the people who had installed him would 
remoye him.^® The Jdtalcas,^^ tradition, literature and history 
furnish illustrations. In the Maliablidrata the plea for the 
deposition and execution of the tyrant Yena was that he had 
become unlawful (vidharmd) ; the 'formal’ deposition of 
Naga-Dasaka of Magadha and his punishment was due to hi^ 
parrieide.^^ King Palaka of the ^Irichcliliakati'ka was deposed 
because he had incarcerated Aryaka without the latter haying 
committed any crime. 

The oath was deemed to be the essential sacrament down 
to later Muhammadan times. The cere- 
Mk^dl^Ages^nd^Tte^ monials of coronation as then prevalent 
are not the same in all details as in the 
Bralimanas, The coronation procession has developed out of 
the simple chariot drive. The king, as we have seen, holds a 
Sabha where the leaders of the community are introduced to 
him. The modifications are many and considerable. But the 
Coronation Oath is the oath of the Brdhmana, and 

Hindu lawyers^^did register it in spite of their mediseval ideals 


23 See Mahdblidrala, Amdasana-Farvani LXI 

^ I I'g: asfl: W 11 

^ II ^ ^ 11 

24 E.ff., Jdtaka, I. 398. 

2® MaJidvamsa (IV. 4), compiled by a Hindu in Ceylon in the 
5tli century A.O. who drew upon the old traditions of his own country. 
23 Bdjamti Vn‘amii7'odaya, p. 52 (Benares, 1916). 

See below, Chapters XXVIII and XXIX. 
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of kingship. In spite of Ticissitudes in fortune, in spite of 
contact with contrary doctrines, the Hindu race did not forget 
the Coronation Oath devised by their Vedic forefathers. 
Thanks to sacerdotalisna, the oath has been preserved for 
history and posterity. 


Kingship had become hereditary.®’ Yet the theory that 
Hindu kingship is elective was never 
^Sj°eory°S“teftimer forgotten. This was due to, I think, two 
factors. On failure of the lines, as 
Megasthenes^^ lias recorded, elections had been actually 
taking place and the observance of the coronation 
ceremonials and rituals kept the theory ever green. 
Even in Moslem times when &vaji was installed as King, 
“ Chhatrapati, ’ the ceremony took the form of election. The 
theory was a living force as late as the time of the Pala kings 
of Bengal. Gopala claims the benefit of the principle of 
election in his inscription. He says that the people Joined 
his hand with sovereignty and put an end to anarchy. In 
earlier times the theory was, of course, current in the mouths 
of sovereigns and peoples. In the second century of the 
Christian era .Eudradaman states in his inscription that he 
had been^i elected by all the mrnas to kingship 


By the inscription of the emperor Kharavela it is evident 
^ ^ ^ that Hindu Coronation could not take 

Age for Coronation „ , , . « 

place before the completion of the twenty- 
fourth year of the King-elect. One branch of the Jaina litera- 
ture asserts that Vikrama was crowned in his twety-fifth year. 
This was the age when ordinarily a Hindu {e.g., Svetaketu) was 
supposed to have completed his academic career in the period 
of Upanishads. The existence of the constitutional law for 


Bdmayana, Ayodkyd 21. 32 j 6. 1<>. 

frti, 79. 5 ; 79, 7. 

Arrian, Indilm^ VIII. 

Bee the case of Ya4askara’s election on failure of the Utpala 
dynasty in Kashmir (E.jT., V). 

^ 5 n%r: 11 

—Ep. Ind., IV. 248. 

1 ibid., VIII. 43. 
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coronation at the age of twenty -five which the inscription of 
Kharavela points ont, is confirmed by the Brihaspaii Sutra, I. 
89, pancha-vimsativarsham yavai krldd-vidydm vyasanat Tcuryat 
ata uttaram arthdrjanam,^^ which agrees almost literally with 
the record of Kharavela. 


We have historical examples of the fact that the coronatloa 


Observance of 
Coronation Law 
of Constitution 


laws were strictly complied with. ETem 
Atoka’s family who had accepted heterodox 
philosophies could not interfere with 


the orthodox and sacred coronation laws.®® 


He was not crowned for four years after his what we 
to-day call succession. Evidently he had not completed his. 
twenty -fourth year as in the case of Kharavela. The 
uncrowned period of his reign in the eye of the Hindu law 
was a period not to be recognised. If we keep this in view 
we can understand the provision in Yasishtha’s Bharma-Butra, 
that interest on loan was not to be calculated for the 


period between the death of the sovereign and the coro- 
nation of the new king.®^ The legal years were counted 
only by regnal years (Bajavarsha),^^ Hence also the Puranas^ 
do not count the pre-coronation years of Atoka’s reign 
while they include it in the total for the dynasty.®® This 
also shows that a king to be a legal sovereign must receive his 
royal consecration. The Puranas call foreign barbarians of 
the sixth century ' naiva-murdhdbMsMktde-te^ ’ ‘ unconsecrated 
heads,’ i.e., ' usurpers Unless one accepted the responsibility 
by a solemn engagement he was not lawfully entitled to govern. 


ArtMrjanam, ‘ engagement in commonwealth or political life 
®® His grandson Ba^aratha mentions his own ahhisheka in his. 
iBscriptloixs. 

3 i 

— Vdsishtha Bharma-Sfitm, II. 49. 

. .... 1 

-Artha- Sdstra, p. 60 (II. 0. 24). 

®® Jayaswal, I. (1915), jy. 93 ; Yol. HI. 43vS ; 

Y. Smith, Early Eistonj of India ithird eel.), p. 197. 

®'^ Vdyu Purdnay Pargiter, PT., p. 56. 
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Tlie legalism about coronation was so strong that Kalidasa in 
drafting Pushyamitra’s letter to Agnimitra takes care not to 
describe Pushyamitra as king.®® The preparations for corona- 
tion by a Eaja-Suya were still in progress, coronation had not 
yet taken place. He was therefore not a king de jure. 


®® Malauikagnimiira, Act III (3). 

The absence of the royal title in the letter gave occasion to much 
controversy amongst scholars. The constitutional explanation given 
above might be the real solution. / KSlidasa assumes that he was 
not yet crowned. 


CHAPTEE XXVI (A) 

Sacrament of Coronation Oath and Theory of 
Divine Origin of King 

With the actual observance oi the sacrament of Corona- 

„ tion Oath, it was impossible for a 

SacrameBt of Corona- t x 

tion Oath tiieorv of origin otlier tlian linman to 

take root in Hindu Politics. Even a 
nsnrper, as long as he was a Hindn, had to undergo 
the sacrament of coronation and when he actually took the 
oath, his old title of force and conquest disappeared. 
In the second century A.C., when Hindu society had 
already undergone a great social change as is evinced by 
the law-books and controversies of the time,^ even foreigners 
songht to legalise their position by the sacred, constitutional 
ceremonies. Eudradaman based his claim on election and his 
responsibility on the Coronation Oath. Ho room for a theory 
like divine origin existed. 

This was demonstrated when an attempt at establishing 

Divine Origin of King ^ nearest Hiudu 

approach to the divine theory of 
kingship miserably failed. The Mdnava-DharmaSdstra 
which was written under the revolutionary r<^gime of 
the Brahmin, Pushyamitra^ preached that the king should 
— ' 

^ P.f/., the VajrasucM of Advaghoslia : — 

\ f i; T% WlffWT: 

u etc. 

Baadhaya-na condemns the Punjab as a place of mixed var?ias> 
In the period of the Upanishads the Punjab was the home of ortho- 
doxy. Baiidhayana’s condemnation would refer to the period of the 
rise of Buddhism in the Punjab-— A^oka to Menander. 

^ His caste is discussed by me in the Brahmin Empire (1912), 
a revised edition of which is published in J,B,O.R.S., 257-65. See 
Panini, IV. 8. 117 on Bunga ; Fatahjali, VI. 2. 130 on Brdhniana- 
rdjya; and Taranatha, p. 81 on iAoenlg, Pushyamitra. 

For connection between the MdnmardhaTma--&dsira and Pushyamitra 
see my Tagore Lectures on Manu and Ydjhavalkya, I. In the time 
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mot be despised because he was only a man ; he was a deity 
in human form.® For this theory the author found no direct 
support in earlier literature. He uses the theory of politi- 
eians, which we have already noticed {pp. 86-89), that when 
the people were dissatisfied with the ArajaJca system 
they consulted the Creator who recommended a king. He 
leaves out the theory about the election of Mann Vaivasvata 
and takes apparently the story of Vena. He says God created 
img to save the people from Ardjaha.^ But he ignores the 
further tradition of the deposition of Vena of divine origin 
because he ruled unlawfully. The Manava Code twists the 
import of the coronation ritual invoking the help of gods to 
the elected king in his new career.® The Code says that these 
gods come into the person of the king and he becomes a great 
Deity.® The king is not to be despised. I think the idea of 
such a theory was suggested by some discussion as the one in 
the Artha-^dstra.’’ A man in the pay of the Government was 
made to say : 

“The king’s office is that of Indra and Yama, visible 
inflictor of punishment and bestower of reward. On those who 


of the Manava Code the Parthians were neighbours of India but the 
country of which Mathura was capital was yet orthodox ; the country 
of the Mlechchha was still beyond India proper. This indicates the 
period about 150 B.O. 

® Manava-DJiaima-Sdstra, VIl. 8 . — 

4 Ibid., VII. S.— 

3G:T3t% f| i 

® In this connection see also the text of the Vdjasaneyl Samhita, 
Z£. 16. 17. 28, along with the corresponding Brahmana passages. 

® Ma'nava-Dharma-Sdslra, Vll. 7. — 

^ fin: g ^ Trt=’S[: II 

’ Artha-iSdslra, p. 23. — ITvtR: 1 
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despise them even divine punishment descends. Hence they 
are not to be despised. ” 

This is urged by the official spy in defence of the new kmg 
and was intended to support him, in reply to those who cited 
the social contract theory of kingship.® If there had been a 
theory of divine origin already current it would have been cited 
at once. But no divine origin of king is preached in the 
passage of the Artha-Sdstra, nor is any absolutism preached 
there. The divine punishment mentioned in the hired speech 
refers to the consequence of sin which in every case is supposed 
to be visited with divine punishment ; and treason was always 
regarded as a sin. The Government spy is not advancing any 
theory of absolutism. He is only drawing attention to the 
position of the king as such resembling that of Indra and Yama, 
and to the sin which would be caused if the people went 
against the king. The author of the Mdnava Code made his 
king a Divinity itself, to despise which was to be punished with 
powers of absolutism. And he preached perfect absolutism.* 

This he had to do as he had to support an abnormal state 
of affairs opposed to law and tradition, viz., polilical rule by 
Brahmin.i® 

The theory of the Mdnava was never approved or adopted 
by a single subsequent law-book. By constitutional writers 
the very theory was converted into a divine theory of the 


® See p. 172 above. 

® Mdnava-Dliarma'Sdstra, Yll, i — 

^ W % j| 

^ pf: p: II 1 o II 

TO TOf ufir i 

TO% f| tr: im i n 

l:fs I 

TO fill mr^-RT uf# to-, ii n ii 

3T[%a =qrt:3jf^5 # II ^ n 

Jayaswal, Tagore Lmo Lectures on Manu and Ydjnavalhya, II. 
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servitude of tlie king to the subject^i : that tke king was a 
mere servant or slave of the people and that he was made so 
by the Creator. Even in the Mdnava itselfj either when it 
was revised and put in its present form, or originally in its 
desire to justify the removal of the Mauryas, the theory was 
superseded by another theory which was inserted immediately 
below it : — 

'"The Lord created his own son and made him Law for 
the protection of the entire living world : it was endowed with 
IBrahma’s own vigour as Law’s administration (Da^eZa). 

‘'Law’s administration is the real king, it is the ruling 
authority (Banda, i,e,, executive authority in polit^^), it is the 
surety for the population.^^ 

" The king who properly employs it prospers, but if he 
foe selfish, abnormal and deceitful, Banda destroys him.^^ 
Banda is of great lustre, it cannot be held by despots. It 
strikes down the king who swerves from law, together wdth 
his relatives. 

Thus the king is again brought down under law ; he is 
reduced to his human and contractual status. A higher origin 
to law was attributed. The king was aggregate of only 
portions of several gods, but Law-and-Sanction was produced 
hy Brahma himself and it wns his own son. He came to rule 

See Chs. XXXV, and XXXVI below. 

12 Mmiava-Bhar'ma-iSdstra, VII. 14. — 

“ 17.— 

^ %cri g-: i 

=^ifuTmTrroTr u 

1* Ibid., VII. 27.— 

^ i!5tT 1% i 

Rqir: g^r II 

15 Ibid., VII. 28.— 

Tf i 
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over the king as over tie whole world. It was tie real 
sovereign and not the king. In fact the Mdnava as a code 
went back to the old position — 

'' Only a king who is honest and true to his Coronation 
Oath and follows the Sastras, and rules with colleagues 
(ministers) could wield the not one who is despotic^ 

greedy, stupid and who rules personally.'’^® 

He was not only expected to be true to his ' undertaking/ 
his contract, i.e., his Coronation Oath^’ it was further enjoined 
•on him that he should work with colleagues and should not rule 
personally. We shall see its significance when we survey the 
constitutional position of the Hindu Ministry. 

Divine theory of kingly origin and kingly right could 
have found soil in Hindu India if there had been no live 
interest and constitutional jealousy in the people to check 
;such x-><s™icious claims and notions. The Hindu theory of 
kingship ■ was not permitted to degenerate into a divine 
imposture and profane autocracy. Jugglery in the divine 
name of the Creator was not possible for the Hindu King as the 
race never allowed the craft of the Priest to be united in the 
office of the Euler. The reason why the sceptre of Hindu ' 
sovereign never became the wand of magician, was that the 
matter of constitutional powers of the king, in fact, lay beyond 
the province of the ritualist and the priest. It lay in the 
hands of those ‘ through whose strength ’ the king had become 
' mighty ’ or vested with the power. It lay in their Samitl in 
the early period. In later times it lay in the equally important 
machinery — the Paura-and-Janapada.^® 


1® Mdnava-Dharma-Sdstra, VII. 30-31.— 

On Satya-ScmdM as referring to ‘ Oath % ef. Artha-^ddra, 
p. 312. Here it refers to the V Oath, ' i.e., the Oath of Coronation. 

1® See next Chapter, 



CHAPTEE XXVII 

The Janapada or the Realm Assembly 
and 

The Paura or the Assembly of the Capital City 
(600 B.C. to 600 A.C.) 

Just about tbe time of the rise of large monarcbies we 
jSind developed a popular institution of great 
^torf^monarah^^^^ constitutional impor tan 06 . The period suc- 

ceeding the Vedic, from the Mahabharata 
War down to the end of the Brihadrathas (700 B.C.)^ 
— ^is characterised by states which were co-extensive with 
their respective nations and lands inhabited by them. We 
may call that period, the epoch of National States and National 
Monarchies. The Bharatas,^ and Pahchalas,^ for instance, had 
their own national kings ; and so had the Videhas j the nation, 
called Aikshvakas^ {Aita. Br, to Patanjali) had their own king. 
/A little before 600 B.C. we find a new tendency in Indian 
states to develop what we may call non-national, territorial 
monarchies. The national basis begins to give way to a pro- 
pensity for encroachment by one national unit ujion others^ 
and of amalgamation. Large states arise wdiich are no more 
national but merely territorial units. We find, for instance, 
the old AikshvaJca janapada^ Kosala, transforming itself 
into Edsi-Kosala,^ and the Magadha state comprised of the 
territories of Magadha and Ahga.® The process develops very 
rapidly between 550 B.C. and 300 B.C. The ground for this had 
already been prepared philosophically. The Buddha, though 
a born republican, was ambitious to found a one-state empire 


^ Ja\asvval, IV, pp. 26-35 ; 262. 

^ Cf, Taittirlya SamMtd of Yajur-Veda^ xmjf 

1 . 8 . 10 . ^ 

^ Brihaddra'iiijaka Upanishad, Yl, 2, 

^ AUarejfa Brdhmana,Yll, 13. 16; Patahjali on Pdninu IV. 2. 104. 
s Jaina Siltra, * Achdrdhija see p. 50 above ; Buddhist India^ 
pp. 24-25 ; Janavasabha Siitta quoted by Oldenberg, Buddha (Eng. 
trans.), p. 407, f.n. ; see as . one unit in the Gopatha 

Brdhmana^ II. 9. 

® Buddhist India, p. 24 ; Gopaiha Brahman^a, II. 0. 
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of liis religion.'^ The Aitareya Brahmana had preached for an 
empire extending up to the sea,® The are fnll of the 

ideal of an all-India Empire {Sahala-Jambudlpe eha-rmj jam). 

In the period of large monarchies or empires, country 
hecame more important than the nation (jam). In fact, the 
term janapada, which literally and originally meant ‘ the seat 
of the nation ’ and which had been secondarily employed as 
denoting the nation itself, lost its old significance, and came to 
mean what we call to-day country,® without reference to the 
racial elements inhabiting it. In the period of large monarchies 
we never hear of the This, of course, is natural. The 

basis of the Samiti was the national unit, and the national 
unit now ceased to be a factor in matters constitutional. 

We, however, hear of another institution which probably 
was an incarnation of the old Samiti under changed circum- 
stances. 

The division of a kingdom in the period between 600 B.C. 

and 600 A.O. is made into ‘ the capital ’ 
and ‘ the country The former is 
designated Pura^^ or Nagam^^ (the City) 
and occasionally (the Fort), and the latter is called 

Janapada, with synonyms in BdsMra 2 bnd JOesa.^ The 


^ Probably not so much religion as philosophy. The difference 
between the two, as Megasthenes describes, was very slight. Asoka 
certainly made it a religion and a world-religion. 

^ See below, Ch. XXXVII on Hindu Imperial Systen).s. 

® See p. 45, and foot-note at p. 46, I 

The JdtaJcas do not know anything about the There 

were numerous occasions to mention it if the Samiti did actually 
exist. The JDharma Sutras aiso do not give any direction, writing 
on the duties of king, as to his relation wdth the Samiti. Nor does 
the Mahdbhdrata vecohect it. 

■: The Jdtakas and Pali Canon have Janapada s^nd Nigama. 

Nigamu; as will be seen, is constitutionally identical with Nagara* 
Tho Artha-^^dsira has Janapada s,nd Dimja \ the Bdmdya'i^a, Nagara 
.(also Durga) and Janapada I 

II. 79. 12). ^ 

I VlramUTodayayp. 11. 

C/. Ariha-Sdstra, p. 46 f .n. 1 

Cf. the modern garh (‘ fort *) to denote the seat of the ruler ; 
also German scMess. 
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expression Janafada^ a derivative tmm ja%a]yada^ we find 
occurring in tlie Pali Canon, Bdmdydnay tliQ Mahablidrata- 
and otlier books, and in inscriptions. In oiir day, it lias, 
been taken to mean an inbabitant of Jmiapada, It^s use as 
a teclinical term has been missed. This is due to the fact- 
that the tennis generally found in the plural, e.g,, jdnapaddJi 
which has been translated as 'The people of the 
Jampada \ Modern writers have further made the mistake 
of regarding Janapada m jh province which is against ail 
ancient authority. It really means the whole area of a 
kingdom, minus the capital constitutionally.^*^ The teehnieai 
significance of the Jdnapada as a collective institution has 
now been established by Kharavela’s inscription of 
c. 170 MedijBval commentators not knowing that 

there was a collective Institution Jdnapada^ 'corrected^ 
the singular form into the plural Jdnapaddh, A very good 
example of this is verse 64 (Ch. XIV) of the Ayodliyd-Kmuja 
of the EdmdymiaA'^ King Da^aratha is sought to be 
intimated: "The Pmtra, the Jdnapada, and the Fai- 
gama are present respectfully waiting for Eama's consecra- 
tion (as Crown. Prince). The yeth up aUshpiaii (' is v'.aiimg ') 
is in the signular and this requires the subjects in each case 
to be in the singular. But in the text only the Faigama 
(corporate association of guilds merchant of the capital) is kept 
ill the singular and the word Jdnapada has been altered into a 
plural nominative or plural instrumental. The instrumental 
form is resorted to for a forced grammatical justification (' the 
Jdnapadas with the Faigama ’). The correct reading, in the 
nominative singular, Jdnapadaseha, is still found in some MSS. 
But it is rejected by modern editors as incorrect.^® 

ArtJia-Sdsfrai pp. 45-46, n. 

Jayaswah (1917), III. 461 ; EJ., XX. 71. 

: OTfdlfrd IIW 1 

w ii. i4. 54. 

G'ovindaraja in his comment on the variant says : 

I ^qrr%cifiT^^: I • • 3-q%gcin% i 

Four MSS. give the reading in the .Kiimbakonam edition. 

See the critical edition of the Edmdy ana by Messrs. Krishna- 
charya and Vyasacharya, I. 68 (MS. Z which is really a vahiable 
edition. 
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Tlie plural jdncqyadah may equally denote ' the members of 
the jdna2)a€la4nstitution ' ' the people of janapada\ 

Tlie plural form does not exclude the institiiional significance. 
That there was such a body can be established if we find the 
term used in the singular, not in the sense of one man but in 
the collective sense, or if we find the plural jdnapaddh in 
a collective sense. We have instances of both these uses. 
Moreover, we have evidence of the fact that jdnapadas as bodies 
corporate had their own laws and those laws were recognised 
by the Dharma-Sdstras. 

There is the unquestionable evidence afforded by the 
Hathiguinpha inscription of Kharavela, which says that the 
idng granted privileges to the Jdnapada (on the singular 
Jdnapadam). The evidence of the Rdmdyana referred to above 
is equally important. The Jdnapada was awiting for the 
consecration of the King-Assistant. They, the JdnapadaSy 
according to the Bdmdyana, hOid already come to a unanimous 
decision in a joint conference with the Pauras and others on 
the question of this proposed consecration. The resolution 
was : ‘ we desire this consecration’. 

In the 3Idnava-Bharma-iSdstra, the laws of caste (Jdti),^^ 
of Jdnapada, and guild {sreni)^^ are recognised. It is 
undoubted that the other two institutions of this group were 

Bdmclyana, Ayodkyd-Kdyda, Ch. II, vs. 20--22. — 
lTk"^T ^ |] 

See also Pasaratha’s speech in reply.- — 

20 3Ianu, VnV41.— 

sri^Ticprci: ii 

i§re 7 ii literally means ‘ rows Evidently the members sat in 
rows, and this feature gave the name to the corporate body. Prob- 
ably Sreni originally was a general term to signify all those bodies 
which transacted their business in their ‘ session ’ or by assembly 
system. The MalidbJiCirata in older passages gives &renibaddMh 
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corporate institutions. The Code of YdjnavalJc.ya mentions 
janapadas, ganas, srenis md jdtis (castes) as units wliich “ also 
must be compelled to follow their own laws”.^^ Mandlik with 
the true insight of the lawyer leaves the -word jdnapadah, 
untranslated and treats it as a technical term like the gana 
and h-eni. These two smrUi passages similarly mention another 
institution Kula. We have already seen that there was a Kvla 
form of Government. To find out the identity of Kula, let 
us take parallel passages on the point from the ArtJia-^dsU'a. 
In the chapter dealing with samaya^ or resolutions of corporate 
institutions (p. 173) Kautilya mentions the samaya of Kesa- 
samgha, Jdti-samgha, and Kula-samgha ; i.e., of the country- 
corporate-association, of caste-corporate-asscciation, and the 
corporate association of a Kula. The Kula-samgha as we have 
seen^* is a technical term of Hindu politics. It means a constitu- 
tion where Kula or family rules, i.e., an aristocratic or oligarchic 
state. Again at page 407 Desa-samgha, Grdma-samgJia and 

Jdti-samgha are mentioned. The Mdnava-Dharma-^dstra^s deals 

* . 

rdjanah or ‘ rulers organised in rows % ejj,^ Sahhd-.Parmn, XIV. 4 
(Kumbakonam ed.) : — 

These may refer to republican rulers or to a military organi- 
zation, the Artha-&dstra having ^renl as a military division. In 
law-I)Ooks, general literature, and inscriptions, ^reni has acquired 
the technical meaning of guild. 

Ydjnavalkya, I. 360 and 361 — 

w^R'i^Rfr w 

^•sTJrkfecirJ^r^ir i 

ti 

— Brihaspati quoted in Vtmmitrodayay p. 424. See below. 

See p. 76 above. 

25 Manu, VIII. 218-21.-- 

3TcI II 1<: II 

tr 1 

sierra ii is ii 

stTFFGnffRP^l ii II 
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■with the ‘ breakers of samaras ’ (resolutions or laws of corjjorate 
assemblies) and meniiom the Grama-samgha and the Desa- 
samgha which are paraphrased again as Grdma-samuJia, Jdti- 
samuha, etc. Besa, or the Jdnapada association is also found 
in Brihaspatp® where the laws of guild merchant and the laws 
of Besa are referred to together. In another vc-rse^^ the 
resolutions of the ‘town’ and of the ‘country’ {Besa), ‘not 
being opposed to the laws of the king’ are provided for. 
Manu (VIII. 41), instead of Jdti-samgha gives Jdti only, and 
instead of Besa-samgha, mentions Jdnapada. In VIII. 46, in the 
place of Jdnapada, Des« is substituted. By Detain such passages 
the association Besa-samgha or theJdnapadais obviously meant. 
Similarly, when a document registered by the Besa-AdhyaJcsha 
is termed by Vyasa the law-giver a ^Jdnapada document,’ the 
AdhyaJcsha of Besa is the President of the Besa assembly or 
the Jdnapada.^^ The above data prove that the Jdnapada of 
Manu and Yajnavalkya and the Besa-samgha of Manu and 
Kautilya are identical. The corporate association Jdnapada 

— Quoted in Viramitrodaya, p. 120. 

27 iTWF TiPRiI I 

— Bribasj)ati quoted in VlTamilrodaya, p. 189. 

See also Yajnavalkya i 

^ISR 11 

Apararka {YdjnavalJcyat lY 92) quotes the verses of Vy^a 
on the subject dealing with documentary evidence ; — 

51 %m: I 

^ ii 

Yyasa sees danger of successful denial in the case of a document 
written even in the handwriting of the executant, for a cunning man 
may write several hands. A. Jdnapada document therefore, ‘ done % 
i,e,. registered by the Deia-president or others (i.c., his officers as 
in the case of government registration by the officer of the king, 

Vishnu, VII. 3, 

was a good proof (see p. 260 below). 
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or jDesa-samglia^ as tlie name signifies, was a body for tlie 
whole eonntiy (except as we shall presently see, the capital). 

When the first edition of this work wras published the 
, , , above interpretation of Jdnamada was 

J miapada p.O£i\B . . , ^ 

adversely criticised. Since then a num- 
ber of seals found at l^alanda from excavated colleges have 
confirmed the interpretation as to the corporate character of 
Janapada. The seals are in Gupta letters and belong to the 
sixth or seventh century. Every seal is of the corporate body 
Jdnapada^ e,g., PuriM-grdma-jdnapadasyaJ^ In the period of 
these seals the general Jdnapada ot the whole country or 
province, i.c., Desa-samg'ha^ had probably ceased to exist, 
as the term is here transferred to the Grdma-samgM. Bnt the 
corporate character of the term is still there. 

The Jdnapada yet has another synonym in Edslitray 
which is found in later works. In the DaBaLumdra-chcmta 
{Ch, 3) the ]3resident of the Jdnapada is called Janapada- 
maJhattara^^ (Lord High* President). Further on, the same 
person is called the JRdHMra-m'iilcliya or the Leader of the 
Eealm (Assembly). 

In a manuscript of Mitramis'ra’s unpublished commentary 
on Yajnavalkya^^ I find, in connection with the subject of relief 
which could not be granted or suits which could not be enter- 
tained that a suitor who was hostile to 

the Paura^ i.c., the City Assembly of the capital (see below), 
or to the RdsJitra was not to be granted relief. The authority 
-quoted is that of Erihaspati. A similar verse is given in the 
Vlmmitrodaya {VyavaJidra) at page 44, where instead of 
Paura, the reading is Pura, capital. The expressions Pnra 

Jayaswal, PpigrapMa Indices XX. 71 ; Ilirananda Sastri, 
ihid.^ XXI. 72 ; see also his forthcoming Memoir (AS) on Nalanda 
■seals. 

Cf. Rdmdyana, Bk. II , Canto 83, v. 15 : S 

’The llama commentary has 37W ^ ; Govinda- 

raja, I (ghosha according to Patailjali and 

Katyayana was a small township with corporate arms and seal, Pt. I, 
p, 44, 71.). 

VdrmnllTodaya on TdjnamUcya kindly lent to me by 
-Mr. Govindadasa of Benares. 
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and BdsMra are explained by Mi tramisra as Pmira-Jdna^pada. 
Edslitra here tlius stands for tbe Jdnapada body as it does in 
th.e I)asahumdm-c]ia/rita. 

Before dealmg witli the functions of tbe Jdnapada it 

The Paura 'wolild be Convenient to notice tbe corporate 

association of tbe Capital. Tbe Capital 
Assembly is a twin sister of tbe Jdnapada in constitutional 
matters, Tbe two are almost alwaj^s mentioned togetbeXj 
and sometimes one stands for both. 

Paura does not relate to all tbe towns in tbe kingdom as 
it bas been translated by both Indians and Enropeans. Earlier 
Hindu writers understood by tbe tecbnical Pura and Ifagara^ 

* tbe Capitar. Paura as a corporate body is mentioned in the 
singular JMnapada in the inscription of Kbaravela 

c. 170 B.C., wbo granted privileges to tbe Paura, In tbe 
corporate sense it is clearly mentioned again in tbe Dirydvaddna 
where Kundla is supposed to bave entered tbe Paura (used in 
iSingnlar, that is, tbe Paura assembly Tisbyaraksbita 
addressed ber forged letter, according to tbe Birydvaddnay to 
tbe Pauras, i,e,, on organised body. Tbe aiitbor of tbe 
Viramitrodaya definitely states that tbo Paura, wbicb oecnrs 
along witb corporate bodies in tbe law-bccks, was 'the body 
(samuha) of the citizens of the capital {PuraYA^ Pura meant 
tbe capital (p. 247, n. 45). Samuha is a well-known constitu- 
tional term in Hindu law. Katyayana, for instance, defines 
piiga,>f wbicb according to tbe accepted inteipietation means 
a 'guild' as tbe ^samuha of merchants and others\^^ Bnbaspati, 
the lawyer, describes bodies already known to us to bave been 
.assembly ruled organisations,^® c.^., puga, gana, samglia as 
samiihastha vargas (pp. 251-52 below) or bodies incorporated 7 

32 J.B.O.EAh, III. 456 ; EJ,, XX. 71. ' 

33 Divydvacldna^ p. 410, 

3^ i viramitrodaya, p. 11. 

\ Cited by Cbande^vara, 

Vivdda JR.,, p. 669. ^ 

3® Cf, ' Samglia is the samuha of the Jainas or Biiddlilsts ’ : 

3Tl|^#I’TcrRf 3 I Katyayana in F. JR., ii. 669. 

^ U md. 
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Mitramisra quotes a text based upon calls 

grama, paura, gana and sreni, ‘ vargins/ i,e,, wliat Briliaspati 
bas as ' samiihastha vargas''^^ here is not the village but 

the Village Association as Ohande^vara the lawyer of Mithila 
defines: Gramo grama-msi-samuhah, p. 179). Chande^vara 
explains samuhastlidh by ' militdh % ' combined Katyayana. 
speaks of separate laws of the samuhas^^ S amuha ^hicli 
ordinarily means a collection has, thus, a technical, constitu- 
tional sense — an organized body.^^ 

Amara and Katya, lexicographers, in giving the meaningB 
of Pralcriti say that the term means amongst others, the 
P auras, i,e,, " the Associations [Srenayah) of the Pauras\^'^ 

In the Edmdyana, the Paura Jdnapada body is appealed 
to by Bharata when Eama refuses to go back to Ayodhya 

What do you order His Highness.”^^ The body approves 
of the argument of Eama, and in reply Bharata speaks^ 
addressing them : — 

‘ Hear please, you my assemblies. The assembly 
character thus was prominent. 


VlramUrodaya (Vyavahara), 

p. 11. 

Yivada R., p. 653 ^fls^r:), 

I tl wt'Ji % ^ 1 Ibid., 180. 

Cf. Mitrami^ra’s comment on another corporate body 

(Sdrtfia) : ‘ associated body of men,’ VIramiirodaya, 

p.''l2.:"-' 

Yajhavalkya provides for punishing those who act contrary to- 
the decision of the ‘ samuha welhwishers,’ Ibid,, p. 170. 

Katyayana provides for a dispute between Samfiha and its leadeiv 
V. E., p. 184. 

^r: I Katya., quoted by 
Kshlrasvamin on Amara, II. 8. 18, qfH^t iw^TSfq 

^ \ Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, Ko, 51, p. 66% 

43 qT;(;3fm^ 3RIJ; ( 

T%JTr^ «. R&mayana, A. K, 111 . 19 . 

44 % qf^: I Ibid., 24. 
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' Tlie Paum was a commuBal associatioii in wMcli wa s Tested 
the municipal admlmstration of the 
tSn’oUhfpLarffl Capital.'*® Apart from its municipal -work 
it exercised great constitutional powers. 
XiCt us first take the Municipal administration ot the Paura, 
It was presided OTcr by a leading citizen, generally a 
merchant or a banker. The Hindu Mayor was called 
£resMMn or the President. According to the Eamdyana, the 
Paum as well as the Janapada consisted of two sections, the 
Inner and the Outer bodies.^® The Inner must have been the 


Cf. W, ^akuntald. Act I, 

— Vlmmitrodaya, p. 11. The term for ordinary town or 
township is e.g., \ Ihid. The 

Arilia- ^dsfra uses the word ?!TR; and for the capital, and 
ior ordinary town. Panini and Patanjali use and for capital, 
and HTff for ordinary town. C/. Panini, VII, 3. 14 and KdslM on 
that ; also VI. 2, 100 ; Patanjali, on the use of 511^? for town, 

on Panini, IV. 2, 104. Sdkala which was the oid 
■capital of the Madras ceased to be a 5TUI or capital under Pushyamitra. 
It is probably for that reason called a JU??, an ordinary town. 
See also Artha-Bdstra, p. 46 f.n. The commentator 

■commenting on the ndgarikdli in Vatsyayana's Kdma-Sutra (Bk. 
II. Ch. 5) says : 

On Durga as equivalent of Pura cf, Harada — 

Firamt^rodcf-ya, p. 425. in Anoka's inscriptions 

means a provincial capital as weH. Manu, VII. 29, divides the 
kingdom into ^ and 

For and as capital, see Manu, VII. 70 : — 

^ II 

3Ti^€% 5?:^^ ?i«ri i 

fr^Rq^T W {Aranya-Ilanda.) 

The whole nation in the as well as in the best of 

.^capitals praises him ; likewise the Paura- Janapada body — both the 
Inner and the Outer-praise him,’' It should be noticed that the 
Paura-Jdnapada is taken as distinct from the people in the realm 
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executive council wiiieJi sat permanently, W hear often 
of tlie Faura and the Ffagara-yriddhas, or the Elders of the 
Fmira. On the analogy of other popular institutions of the 
country we can say that the Faura-Vriddlias constituted a 
Council of Elders which was probably identical with the Inner 
body of the Bdmdyana, An exception is made in the Niamia- 
Sutras to the general rule of etiquette in the case of a Fa-iira 
ex-member of the Siidra caste who is entitled to special respect 
even from a Brahmin.^’ This shows that the had a 

real popular basis reinesenting even the low^est interest. 

The Faura had a Eegistrar and a dcciiment given by him 
was regarded as a superior kind of evidence.^^ The Eegistiar's. 
document was the chief of the lati'kilca lehliy as or popular 
documents as opposed to raj aMy a or government documents. 
This shows that Faura was not a body appointed by the king. 

The non-political functions of the Faura whieli are 
mentioned in the law books are these : — 


and the capital. The two bodies, Inner and Outer, are mentioned 
in the Malmhlxdraia also. See below Ch. XXIIT on Taxation. For 
jana in the collective sense, see its use in AsokcCs Inscriptions^ Pillar 
Series, VII ; ’dU'gd — the body of the men in the Dliarma 
Service (Department). 

Gautama-Dliarma-Sfitfa (Sdsira), VI. 9-11. 

A Brahmin who ordinarily is not expected to do any honour 
to a jSudra has to get up when a *^udra who is an ex-member of the 
Paura came, though he be below eighty. Further, Sutra 15 lays 
down an exception with regard to etiquette bet\Yeen Fauras, Even 
if the difference in age were of ten years, feilow-PawrtT^9 were to treat 
each other as if born on the same day (14-15) : — 

5fqri;3r: IM o u 

smtsWT^: ^ IM “i tl 
IMH (1 

qR: II 'I'A II 

VasisMJia, edition by Fuehrer, p. 84. — 

jnir qR%^: i 

Also Vishnu S., VII, 3. Of* the survival in the Bengal family 
title Pura-Kdyastha. 
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(a) Administration of Estates : They were authorised 
hy the king to administer, along with goyernment officers, 
property left hy a deceased persom^ (VasisJitJia, XYI. 20), 

(b) Works which contributed to the material strength of 

the citizens (called Fmislitika^^ works) were done by them, 
and likewise. ' 

{€} Works which ensured the peace of the city (sdntilca),^^ 
i,e,^ policing the town. These two classes of work are qualified 
as being either ' ordinary,! ‘ extra-ordinary,’ or ^ discretionary k 

(d) Judicial work,^^ which must have been limited to the 
matter of municipal administration. Criminal authority 
proper, ic., in cases of the Sdhasa^^ (Violence) class, is expressly 
excepted from the jurisdiction of the Paura Court. According 
to an authority quoted by Mitramisra, probably Bhrigu, as 
well as others, the Paura Court was an instituiton recognised 
by the king. 

(e) Charge of sacred and public places. The Fcmra, like 
any township, looked after temples and other sacred places 

Vdsishtha-Dharma--SutTa (jSdstra), XVI. 19-20. — 

IM^ II 

?f#rs?2r«rT w JTi'srra-: gf n u 

cfsn?ri«I^K^TOf 2T^T%!IT I 

— Brihaspati, P* 

Cf. sri?!^ JfRW l “ Eiders of the 

township should increase property of minors till they attain capacity- 
at-law. They should do the same with regard to the property of 
gods.” — Ariha- Sdstra, p. 48. 

qRmr ?r^T ii 

— Brihaspati in the p. 424. 

' ' •.V ♦ ^ ’•v 

fi5riT5;T5Pi?r ii ibid. 

SI See last note, 53 %'^ ^SJT I 

Also ^rot; 1 

f^IR RfW57RiSrm II 

— Viramitrodaya, p. 11- 

— Brihaspati in the Vlrcmiilrodaya, p. 40. 
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of the Capital. They did repairs to those buildings. The 
buildings named are mhMy fra/pd (place for distribution of 
■water), (public tank), arama (rest-house); and devagrilia 

(temple).^® 

I propose to identify the description of the municipal 
government noticed by Megasthenes at 
Pauta^ ^dimm^tration p§,|jaliputra, with tlie Paum organisation of 

Hindu India. Strabo®^ after giving the 
description of Pataliputra describes its administration. The 
most important point to mark in that is the phrase ‘' the City 
Magistrates ’ which in the mouth of a Greek will signify popular 
officers and not officers appointed bj" the king. The royal 
officer, Governor of the City, the 'Ndgaralca' as described in 
the Artha’Sdstra was distinct. These ‘ city magistrates ’ had 
six boards of five members each who looked after 

(a) industrial matters of the city, 

(b) foreigners in the city on whose death they administer- 
ed their properties (forwarded them to their relatives),^®' 

{c) registration of births and deaths in the city, 

(d) trade and commerce and manufactures of the city 
and collection of municipal duty on the sale of articles. 

Such are the functions which these bodies separately dis- 
charged. In their collective capacity they have charge both of 
their special departments and also of matters affecting the 
general interests, as the keeping of public buildings in repairs,, 
regulation of prices, the care of markets, harbours and temples.'’' 

— Brih^spati in the Viramltrodaya, p. 425. 

Ardnia meant both a‘ rest-house ’ and a‘ park-garden \ 

SirabOf Bk. XV. 50 (4 -10). Compare the “ magistrates of 
self-governed cities” as opposed to royal officers in Arrtan^ XII. 

A scholar who does not take so much notice of Hindu author- 
ities as he draws on analogies and comi^arisons has misunderstood 
this Pimra jurisdiction of the Maurya capital as a consxilar depart- 
ment borrowed from Persia I 

It should be noticed that the Pattras administered estates in 
co-operation with the ministry, according to Vasishtha (XVI. 20). 
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The 'city magistrates’ of Straho are the 
or the Pmira-vriddhas. The boards of five and the full board 
of the thirty disclose the same arrangement as the quorums 
of threOj five, ten, twenty and upwards in the of Law, 

the Buddhist Samglia, and the panchaMj dasaJca and vimsalm 
of Patanjali/® Brihaspati also enjoins committees 
of five in corporate associations.^'^ In the Buddhist SamgJid 
certain matters could be discussed by small quorums ; but 
matters of greater importance could be discussed and decided 
by quorums of twenty and upwards only.^^ In the description 
of the Paura of Pataliputra we see that the council decides 
matters of general interest by the bigger quorum. This 
collective council of the ' city magistr^ates ’ corresponds to 
what the Rdmdyana calls the Inner Body of tlie> P aura. The 
Outer, the general body, must have been composed of a fairly 
large number, when the Inner alone had thirty members. 

Grama or Township is called a vargin as seen above. 

Varga means an f assembly or quorum. 

In that sense Panini also uses it (Y. 1. 
60 ; see KdsiJcd on it : Other corporate 

associations are called Vargins (those who worked by the Varga 
or assembly system). In a law text (Bhrigu) quoted by Mitra- 
mi^ra (Viramitrodaya, p, 11) Paura and as well as gana 

are called vargins [c/. Katyayana quoted by Mlakantha : 

3: 11] 

The vargas of Yasudeva and Akrura are mentioned in the 
MaliahJidshya^ lY, 2. 2. Varga in the corporate sense is 

Patanjali on Panini, Y. 1. 58 and 59. In the inscriptions 
of the seventh century in Nepal, a popular body in charge of pious 
properties as trustees is called * Panchdlikas^ {I. A., IX. 171). 

— y7ramih*oda2/a, p. 427. 

MaMvagga, IX. 4. 1. I =^3^1^11 

1 See also IX. 3. 5. etc; 
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employed by Gautama in Ms I>harma-^astm, XI^ 

/Sutras 20-21 : 

'' The laws of the cultivatorSj merchants, cattle-breeders^ 
bankers and artisans should be authority in their own 
corportalions. It should be noticed that cultivators had 
their own unions in the days of Gautama. 

The Paura, according to the Arthu-Sastra (p. 89) had gold 
coins minted at the royal mint. This 
Nmgama and its might have been a constitutional function 
Paura as exercising check on the royal minting 

of improper coins or it might have been 
a purely economic function. Very likely it was the latter.^®' 
The P^lTa or capital had the association of the City Merchants 
which was called the Naigmna,^^ This name w-as exclusively 
employed to the Guild of the City Merchants. It is wrong to 
take it, as it has been done ui3 to this time, as a general term 
for Guild Merchant. The general term is Sreni as well as 
Puga, the difference between the two being not very clear.^^ 
Xow it appears that originally the Naigama of the capital was 
the mother of the Paura Association. The Paura grew out or 
around the Naigama (p. 254 below). In the JdtaJcas and Pali 
G 2 irLonFaigama [Negama) stands for Modern translators 

Up to recent decades the custom of getting coins minted by 
merchants was current in this country. 

Mitramih‘aj yiramUrodaya, ? also 

;TTR;n% Prasnar Vydhxrcma-Sutra- 

Vydkhycma quoted by Shama Sliastry, Artha-Sdstra, p. 40 f.n. The 
law“givers put naigama in the list of corporate bodies, e.g,., 

Narada quoted in 

p. 180 ; 

Yajhavalkya, 179. 

PdsJimida here means the Buddhist and Jaina religious asso- 
ciations, their ganas and samghas. 

Unskilled artisans were combined as Vrdtas, See Patahjali 
on Panini, V. 2. 21. 

I. p. 149 — ; Kutadcmta Sutta, Digha-- 

niJcaya, para. 12, XTct 5tRq'2[T =5 % ¥r4 ^Rf 3TWR3?^ 1 
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liave translated it by Vtown ^ It really refers to ^ ihe town ^ 
or Capital. Hindu commentators on law books equate 
Naigama witli In the Pali "book^ Naigama comes- 

with Jdnapada as in Sanskrit books Pawm comes with 
J dnapada. The connection between the City Gnild of Merchants- 
and the City Corporation was so intimate that both came to 
be regarded as identical. This is the reason why the mer- 
cantile interest is predominant in the Paura,^^ The Edmdyana 
mentions the Naigama always with the Paura and treats them, 
as connected though distinct.®^ The Waigama had its assembly 
hall and office — sahhd, where it held its meetings as the Paufd^ 
J dnapadas bbidk theirs in their sabhds and on their squares.^®' 
We find a donor, a nobleman, recording at the Pigama-Sahlm 
his investments with certain guilds, srenis, of the town Govai- 
dhana, the interest to go to certain charities in perx)etiiity. 
M. Senart translates the passage in question thus — ''all this 
has been proclaimed (and) registered at the towm’s hall, at the 
record office, according to custom”.®’ Na-igcma thus was 
connected with, and probably over, the Srcnis or guilds o£ 
the City. 


“ Ohandesvara, VB., pp. 177, 180, %irqrr: qRI:, I’TOt 

I 

Of, i^refihthin who is alw’ays a rich merchant. See below on 
the composition of the Paura, 

Rdmdyana, Yuddha-Kdnda^ 127, 16. 

3^: ^ W: 'TlOf I 

?j¥rTi ^ 11 

— M ahabharata quoted by Mitramisra in VMIi., p. 40. 
Xasik cave inscription, E.I., VIII. 82. Test : — 

“ ^ooo fpd' 

f%»T5T?r¥n?i ^ vft^rdrra” 

Charitra "was recorded in books. See ^4^., II. 25. p. 62, ChaHtratO‘ 
may mean ‘ as CliarUra was recorded ’ ; t^rdvUa according to law 
books would niea.n ‘ attested *. The transaction ^vas ‘ attested ’ at 
the Nigama SahJid, 'Le,, by registration. Hindu method of attestation, 
included both ‘ witnessing * and * hearing 
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The Paura being so pronouncedly mercantdlej their getting 
. , coins minted at the royal mint we can 
take as an economic measure. The 
'"Wegama coins’ which are interpreted as coins stmek 
by guilds, are I think,- to be interpreted as coins struck 
at the capital by the state for the association of the 
City Merchants or the Paura,^^ And the coins bearing the 
name of chief towns, e,g,, ‘ Ujeniya can be thus explained as 
being Paura coins. 

The literal significance of Nigama, from which Naigama 
is derived^ is in accordance with Panini, III. 3. 119, 'the 
place (or house) whereinto people resort It would have been 
the meeting-place or the bourse in the Capital where merchants 
and tradesmen in the Capital met. The body of the people 
associated with the Nigama, the bourse or the guildhall, were 
<3alled Naigama, 


O/. Artlia-Sdstra, p. 

i%r%: 1 

Cimningham, A.SP,, VoL XIV. 148. 

The DojaJm coin bearing the word (Cunningham, 

'Coins of A7icient India, p. 64, pL III) would signify that the name of 
the capital was Dojaka, See also the Eran coin {A.S,R., Vol. XIV, 
T). 148 ; C./l.J.. DP. 99--102). 


CHAPTBE ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Political Functions of the Janapada and the Paura 

The Janapada appears to have been concerned with 

CoiHaso and Janapada constitutional and political. 

Alltlie references to tlieir work are to sneli 
business, with one or two exceptions, e.g.j that they got 
gold coins minted by the royal mint-master.^ This seems, 
to have been a business of economic natnre. Apparently they 
had to judge as to the number of coins necessary in the 
country for the purposes of exchange, and probably they 
exercised some sort of supervision as to weight and purity of 
the coins, as debasement of coinage by government is found 
recorded once or twice as a matter of public complaint. 

In all constitutional matters we find the Paura always 

appearing with Janapada. The Paura had 
Constitutional busi- , , t ^ i t -ir* 

ness which the Paura- ^ double character, as a local sell- 

Jd7iapada were sup- administration of the capital and a con- 

pose to do stitutional assembly. The latter function 

they sometimes discharged, as we shall see, by themselves,, 

especially in provincial capitals. Matters of importance were 

discussed and decided in a joint parliament of the two bodies,. 

the Janapada and the Paura. Their unity then is so complete 

that the two bodies are regarded as one and referred to as one 

in the singular. The unity was effected owing to the fact that 

Janapada had its meeting place and office at the capital itself 

Let us take examples of the business they used to transact,. 
The P auras and the Jdnapadas meet together along with 
Brahmins and other leaders of the nation to resolve upon the^ 
appointment of a Yuvaraja or king-assistant.® They after 

^ Artha-Sdstra, II. 14; 32. 

® See reference in the discussed below (pp. 270— 

71), and other references indicating their location at capital. 

® Pdmdyana, Ayodhyd-Kdnda, II. 19-22. — 

\ 

^ ii 

fl: friTqif \ 
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their deliberations ask the king to consecrate the prince whonij 
they say, ''we want 

The king is somewhat surprised and asks : " As yon desire 
the Eaghaya prince to become protector, 
They resolve on donbt has arisen in mind which 

Crown-Prince please remoyc. O yon rulers {Mdjdnah, 
‘ kings ’), althongh I am ruling this 
country in accordance with law, yet how is it, you 
gentlemen want to see niy son appointed as king-assistant, 
with high powers V The spokesmen with the members of the 
JPaura-Jdnapada giye their reasons. They say that Eama was 
the best of the Ikshvakus on merits ; that he was born before 
.Bharata ; that he was brave; that he always enquired after 
the w"ell-being of the Pauras ; that he took a leading part in 
the festivities ; that he knew the principles of government, etc. ; 
that the country desired him as its lord ; and in fine, that not 
•only the people of the kingdom and the capital, but also the 

^ Rdmcuyana, Ayodhyd-Kdndd, II. 26-51. — 

^ 5^1: gSTPT % 1 

v-^Tsfq T%?riq% i 

wrasr: I 

• • •» »• •• 

t 

#iT%Bruf|dr mm ii 

dqr i 

mi W (Kiimbakonam) 

For Jana in the collective sense of a body? compare Asoka^s 
m (Pillar Series, VII). 

The age of the present EdmdyaTia should be studied in Jacobi's 
critical paper on Bdmdyana {Das EdmdyaT^a)* It seems that the 
original edition was composed about 500 B.C., and the revision took 
place in c. 200 B.C. IT. 264). 
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Tmira-Janapmla, ,'botli tlieir" Inner .and, Gnter' bodies, admire 
tlie Prince, Tbe king is , satisfied with tlie proposal tliat they 
desired to have his, eldest so.n in the^offlee of the. Ynvaiaja.-. 
When the king promises that the desire would be carried cut, 
his; reply. is acclaimed.^ And then he makes a speech, by which 
he gives directions to carry out the repolution. This being 
done, Y the Pauras who had advised the king, departed, being 
greatly satisfied 'b® Here it is evident that the expression 
Pauras ’ stands for both the Patiras and the Janapadas. 


The Pa^im’Jdnapada one body again wait to take 


They ' take in 

Abhiaheha as People’s 
Ilepresentatives, They 
-can xirevent Succession 


part in the AbliisheJca (consecration) cere- 
mony.^ Although the whole body was 
taken to be present, only the Chiefs or 
‘ Presidents ’ of the sections were in fact 


present in person.® We find only the of the whole 

of Panchala country taking part in the ceremony at Kanya- 
kubja, as Dharma-Pala’s copper-plate records.® It is to the 


® Rdmdyana. Ayodhyd-KciTidd^ III. 2~5. — 
3TtTS% TWrfrd: I 

m 5 ^ ii 


<5 Ibid., III. 49.— 

% ^Tiqr friF cf^f i 

IbuZ., IV. 1.— 

OTF TF^ I 

TX^^TF^c^T cFd^% F^^Wi ^ 11 

*7 Ibid., XIV. 52— 

UTI^F^TT^F^TIU ^dT^T%: 11 

« Ibid., XIV. 40.— 

lFb 3 TF^TT^%F: 1 

E.I., IV, p. 248. 
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ladies of tlie CMefs of the &fem8 that the king offers saint atioii 
after the coronation ceremony.^^ 

In other royal ceremonies also, the Alderman of the Pmray. 

Faiira-HriddhaSjtdbke'pdiXt,^^ 

Likewise the Paura-Jm.'^padas could interfere with succes- 
sion and prevent an undesirable prince from ccming to the 
throned^ 

The revolution enacted in the MrichchliaJcatika throws 
light on another aspect of the eonstitii- 

DOpOSltlOnS n -1 -r - "r rm 

tional power of the Faura-Jampada, The 
reigning king is deposed because of bad administration of lavr,, 
of which the president of the commercial union had been a 
victim*^^ The brother of the deposed king who ' established 
confidence ' among the Fauras^^ obtained sovereignty. The 
messenger comes to the J anapada-Samamya, ^ coi'porate asso- 
ciation of the Janapada' with the news of the revolution,!^- 
who are shortly after addressed as the and called upon 

to punish SamstMnaJca. According to the Malidvamia the 
Ceylonese chronicle, the Faura in India could depose and banish 
the king for illegal acts, and they, mindful of the good of ally 
could choose another in his place outside the dynasty, by 
deciding upon it in their meeting.!® Here again the Fmim» 
apparently stand for both the F auras and Jdnapadas, In the 
DasalcumdmcliarUaP the F auras and the Jdnapadas are said 
to be friendly to the brothers of the king, it is therefore feared 
by the speaker that they are bound to succeed the king if the 
latter dies. 


!® 114. 

!! Ibid,, p. 417. In Deva-pdtro I 

!2 MahdhMrataTUd,, Ch. M9, 22-23. 

!^ See Trial of ChdrudnUa, translated in C.TF.iV'., XVI . ii. — 

?fHT I Act IX. (mm) 

!S Mrichchhakatika, Act X. See also UTIf \ 1% T%WtT 

! which shows that the Paiiras were i>resent at 
the place w^here Charudatta and Vasantasena were standing and 
where the Janapada-Samavdya was. 

!® Of, Mahdvamsa, IV. 5-6. 

!'^ Chax3ter III — ^ 
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^ ; There is :a sample of discBSsion in the assemhlies pf, the • ■ 
Faura the J^yK^'pcida given in tlie 

Politioainiseiission AHU-Mstm. Spies of the king charged 

Pmira-Jampada to gauge the political views of the Pauram 
and the about the King, wonlcl 

approach (1) the Tlrtha-Sabhd-^dld-Samavdya ox the Sectional 
sub-assembly of the Paura in charge of the sacred places and 
public buildings ; (2) the Puga-Samamya or the sub-assembly 
in charge of trades and manufactures ; and (3) the Jana-Sama- 
^dya or the Popular Assembly, that is, what the Mricliehhaltatilm 
ealls the J anapada-Samavdya, By ai3proaching these assemblies, 
sectional or permanent councils, the spies ascertained the 
prevailing feeling of the Paura and the Jdnapada, The spies 
would broach the subject, for example, in these words : 

''We hear that the king is possessed of all Ihe necessaxy 
merits. But we do not see those merits, for the man is troubl- 
ing the Pauras and the Jdnapadas (by demands for) army and 
taxes. 

In the discussion if the members defend and praise the 
king they were reminded of the Hindu theory of the original 
contract between the king and the people, the very origin 
and basis of Kingship : 

" Well, (is it not so ! that) the Subjects went to Manu, son 
of Vivasvat, when anarchy prevailed and troubled them. They 
settled his share in taxes — one-sixth of the crops, (and) one- 
tenth of merchandise, in cash. That much is the wage of kings 
for ensuring prosperity.' ^ 

ArtharBdstra, Bk. I, Ch. XIII. 9.— 

For the mterpretation of compare in Bk. XIII, 

€h. V; 176 (p. 407). 

I ^dT: I RIR 

1 qqJeqqRTg: 1 dd W Wdf dTT 

fIRd I IMd., p. 23. 

; For the interpretation of bhrita^ cf, its meaning in the MHdksTiard 

(Vijhanesvara). 
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The king according to the MaJidbJiarata had to invest 
only that minister with the jurisdiction of 
Appointment of i^hief yy^antra or State policy and government 
Jampada (danda), that is, the powers of the Premier 

{mantrin), who has legally earned the con- 
fidence of the Paum-Ja,napada.^° Eesolutions on state policy 
having been discussed by the cabinet of ministers with the 
king, had to be submitted to the Eashtra, that is, fhe Jana- 
pada,iov their opinion (lit., to show 
through the Eashtriya or the President of 
the Eashtra or Janapada.^^ This was 
necessary especially because grant of extraordinary taxes, as we 
shall presently see, was in their hands. 


Resolution on 
State Policy 


The tenure of ministers depended, to a considerable extent,, 
on the good-will and conMence of the Fmira- Jmapada. The 
minister Cliakra-palita who was the provincial governor of 
Skanda Gnpta in the Western Presidency, records in a pnblie 
inscription that he gained the conMence of the people and the 
IsTagaras by his rnle in a short time and that he ^ coaxed and 
pleased the Paura-vargas \ or the association of the 
Finally he prays, '‘ May the Capital prosper and be loyal to 
the Paura 


Mdhabharata (Kiimbakonam ed.), &miti-Parvan, LXXXIII* 
45-46;— 

w i 

wwr TTcfT: II 

21 Ibid., LXXXV. 11-12 

dcf: ^ II 

^i?rr553nJTT?? tRgjfrai. . ii 

— Junagadh Inscription of 457-58 A.O. Fleet, C.I.J. (GM.)? VoL III. 60. 
The reading of ]?ieet separating 5f from and is grammati- 
cally impossible. 

23 Ibid., p. 61 — =q' i 
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I 


In emijires there were presidency capitals. There seems 
^ to have been an independent a body in 

Government such a capital. The alone in such. 

cases are mentioned. There was no sepa- 
rate daMpeda body there and it seems that the latter still 
sat at the imperial capital representing the whole country. 
The Pwra^ were prone to take offence at the Ministry’s be- 
haviour. The Pauras alone of Takshasila, the capital of the 
E'orth (Uttardpatha) in the time of Asoka, are related to have 
become ' hostile Prince Kunala was sent by his father^ 
King A^oka, to pacify them. The Paura coming forward told 
the Prince in their address of welcome : P We are not hostile 
to Your Highness (the Viceroy) nor are we hostile to King 
A^oka, but (we are so to) the rascally Ministers who have come 
and who are rude to us ('insult us 


We find from Asoka’s inscriptions that the Emperor made 
, , . an order that the Ministers at Takshaiila 

ofTaxila were to go out of office every three 

years, and new ministers to be sent 
instead. From other provincial capitals the ministers 
were changed every five years *, but an exception was made in 


Pivydvaddna, yj). 4:01-08 

sr^-RT: I ^msTrr^^nTflfr: 1 fJTR: aR?rf ?r 1 ^Tsr 

^R5 I % ^TRTEJnfil . . . . , . 313'^ 

cT5?n%RH3arrH: i ^ ar-'lmiFT tRHTt% in^slfmr 

5 ^ jtcgRRWii wfiTRirr 11 

f SRrn%si?i?ri 3Tr5rr^i55crra?TWR i 

R^r%®T aar%R: 1 

25 3T=B^t ^ 3T5!RFtr <71151%%% ^ RT T%RT 1% TTffR 

R3T3T%f^%Tr% "TRS 'TRg R: 3Rir!I% 

?fI%Rr55i:% grqr 
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the case of the Goyernment at Taksha^ila and that at Gj jayini. 
The same records which mention thiSj namely/ the Kalinga 
Inscriptions called ' Special Edicts ’ by epigr aphis ts, say that 
the King insisted on the rule of transfers so that the ‘ city- 
body ’ {nagara-jana = Paura) might not be suddenly excited 
and suddenly put to trouble (Wagala-janasa almsmd 'T^Uhodlie 
va aJcas7}m palikilese va no siya ti). This evidently refers to 
a sudden excitement of the F auras as in the case of the Taksha- 
gila agitation described in the Pwydvaddna. 

Unfortunately we are not in possession of the details of 
these constitutional 'insults’ which entitled the Pauras to 
become hostile and justify their disloyalty. In any case, the 
Pauras were such keen politicians that they would distinguish 
disloyalty to the Ministers from loyalty to the Crown. 

ThePaura-J dnapada are repeatedly mentioned in connexion 

^ with taxation. Taxes were fixed by com- 

mon law. But the king often had the 
necessity and occasion to apply for an extraordinary taxation. 
Such taxes assumed the form of 'pranaya% ' out-of -affection 
gifts ’ or a forced benevolence-tax, and the like.^® It is evi- 
dent that proposals for such taxation were first submitted to 
the Paura-J dnapada. According to the Artha-iSdstra^ the 
king had " to beg of the Paur a- J dnapada ” these taxes.^*^ We 
have already noticed the discussion of grievance in the Paura 
■sub -assemblies and the Jdnapada sub-assembly about the 
•oppression from the king’s taxes. A ruler of a subjugated 
country, according to Kautilya, ran the risk of causing wrath 
of the Paura^J dnayada^ and his consequent fall, by raising 
money and army to be supplied to his suzerain.^^ 

H .tT%^ qu qr R 

fdR R 3?. .q 5R1RRF R^mR. . 

etc., Dlianli edition, lines 0-25. 

I have discussed the significance of the inscription in 
Vol. IV. (1918), p. 86. 

Jayaswal, Ind. 1918, p. 50. 

27 Artha-^dstm, Bk. V. Ch. 2 ; 90-- • 

28 lUd., Bk. XIII. Ch. 5 ; 17C— ^ 

f rq||fi:?r qf ram?qf sqqqq^ ii 
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: : Bisaffectioii miglit - follow a, Eegent’s tlireat to realize 
a war-tax. , Secret agents, says the ArtJia-Mstra, taking service 
under the Eegent, while the enemy king was out with his 
army in the field, would secretly tell the Fama-Janapadas^ 
as friends, that the Eegent had ordered the government to 
demand taxes the moment the king returned. And when the 
Fanras held a general meeting to give their votes on the subject 
the leaders were to be done away with at night secretly, and 
the rumour circulated b^^ the agents '' this is done because they 
were opposing the Eegent ’s proposal’ '.29 This was expected 
to cause dissension and weakness in the enemy country. 

Eudradaman, as he says in his inscription, proposed to 
his ministers the restoration of the great water- work of the 
Mauryas, the Sudarsana lake, which proposal was rejected 
by his Council of Ministers. Thereupon Eudradaman did the 
repairs from ' his own private purse’. In doing so, he says 
that he did not trouble the Fatira-J dnapada jana (or body) '' 
with a demand of benevolences for the purpose.^® Just before, 
he has already said that he realized taxes only so much as 
was rightfully allowed (by Hindu Law).^^ 

29 Ariha-Basira, Bk. XII. Ch. 2 ; 163— 

mm T%riirT^3T«^flrw5rf^ fri i 

i%?[% % ^ fR i 

In the above text should be Gompared with in 

Jdtaka^ II. 15, and in the Majjhima Nikdi/a — Gopaha 

Moggallcma Suita where denotes holding a meeting to decide 

a matter by the vote of majority, a 

^ ^ Epigrapliia Indica, Yoh 'V1TL» A4:~-- 

aTT'teRfsrr ^ (55;) ir^r 

STRaJTftll =? I 

5I5ITW?TW, etc. 

31 5TqR?JlT^T%l^¥rR:— 1. U. 
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The Suclariana lake w huge irrigation, work. ThO' 
capital being sitiiated on a Mil, the people who were most 
benefited by it were the Jampada people. It would be probably 
inexplicable why the king should have troubled the Fmiras 
unless we accepted that the Pcmra-Jdnapada together had to 
sanction the demand. 

A sample of an Address from the Throne begging extra 
taxes from the Paura-J dnapada is given 
ill the MaMbMrata. I quoted the speech 
in 1912 but its consitutional character 
could not be realized before Khara vela’s inscription disclosed 
the corporate Paura and J dnapada* The passage just before 
that speech is most important, for it shows the methods to 
which the Crown resotred, to obtain grants from the Pa^m- 
J dnapada* The method of securing a majority in the assembly 
of the Jdnapada is given, and royal dishonesty in defeating 
the Jdnapada is divulged. The very method, at the same 
time, proves the legal power and authority of the Pawa- 
Jdnapada.^^ 

'' To provide for a future distress, kings ” (according to 
our MahdbMrata authority) ‘'raise and keep by funds. All 
the Paura-Jdnapadas {i*e*, all the members) those in session 
(samsrita), as well as those taking ease {iipdsrita), i*e,, every 
one of them should be shown (royal) sympathy, even those 
who are not rich. Dissension should be created in the Outer 
(Bahya) body of theirs and then the Middle body to be well 
<or comfortably) won over (bribed, entertained). The King 
thus acting, the People will not be excited and disaffected 
whether they feel (the burden) eZBj- or heavy. Then, before 
money demand is made, the king going to them and addressing 

Mahdbhdrata, Sant i- Par van, LXXXVII. 23~25 (Kiimbakonam 

ed.)— 

^ f| I 

W 5f55T: II 
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"by: a.:speecli slioiild point out to' the Easlitra, {Janapada) tlie 
danger to Ms country (e.g.) as follows 

Here a, danger lias' arisen, A large enemy army !■ They 
forbode our end just as the prospect of coming oii fruit to the 
bamboo. My enemies with the help of dasym (foreign bar- 
barians)^^ want to harm the kingdom — an attempt which, of 
course, will jJrove to be their self-destruction. In this serious 
difficulty and in the nearness of this grim danger, I beg of 
you money, gentlemen, for your safety. When the crisis is 
oyer I will repay, gentlemen, in full. The enemies will not 
return what they, if they can, carry away by force from here* 

Mahdhhdrata, Banli-Parvan^ LXXXVII. 26-34 (Kumhakouam 

ed.)— 

5 dd: gqf: I 

m im w 

3Tiq || 

m i 

dfiWTOTid ^dd: m w 

=d ^ddt dl ^ I 

dRd: dfddrW^d d^Cigi^TFdd: II 
l?cdT 

wiSddTirldddWd ?Wd 
d-dlid d: ddfd^ gWFTfFdd I 

d d: II 

STrUc^d fd%5d ddf^: didflf I 
d d: fUddi^Fd dd Wfld^TUTd II 
^fd diW ^^ddT dll-dRdl I 
^I^dfd-^dddd^TddldTd dl^ldd H 

The prospect is dreaded by the owner of the bamboo clump 
in our villages as it means the drying up of the whole stock. The 
bamboo ‘ fruit ’ is in appearance like paddy. 

Dasi/u is a technical term both in Manu (X. 45) and the 
Mahdbhdrata {i§dnti-Parvan, LXV. 13-17) denoting foreign tribes. 
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Prom family every tMng you possess miglitr be de- 

stroyed by them. Money is desired only for tlie sake of person, 
eliildren and wife. I delight in your prosperity as in the 
prosperity of my sons. I shall receive what you can spare, 
without causing pain to the realm and to you. In crisis the 
honourable assembly (wf^: should bear the burden. 

You should not value money very much in a crisis.” 

With such sweet, bland speeches making salutations 
and showing courtesy {sopachdro), kings presented their ' money 
demands' {dliandddna). 

Every Faura and every Jdmpada (that is, ever^^* member) 
was to be humoured by personal attention of the king before 
the time for the speech and demand arrived.^® We are already 
familiar with the Outer body of the Fmira-Jdnapadas. In 
the Bdmdyanaj as we have seen, the same term occurs. But 
what is meant by the Middle body ? They here stand for 
Hhe Inner body'. They were to be 'used' and 'given 
wages ’ for their dishonourable conduct. They were won over 
to favour the king's proposal. 

It should be noted that the language addressed to the 
Faura-Jdnapada is very polite *, the pronoun is, bhavat 'your 
honourable self,' bJiavadbMh sangataih 'your honourable 
Assembly 

vYhe Faura-Jdnapada demanded and obtained amigralias 

or ' privileges Kharavela in his in- 

Paura-JanapcLda and gcription savs that he granted numerous 
Amcgmhas or ? 

Privileges miugrahas m a particular year to the 

Faura and to the Jdnapada, According 
to Kautilya the Faura-J dnapada (leaders) of an enemy country 
.should be advised by secret agents 'to demand anugrahas 
from the king ' when there be famine, thefts, and raids by the 
Atavis (buffers of wild tribes). This is to be read along with 


Mahdhhdraia^ &dnti-Panmn^ LXV. 26 . 

That voting prevailed in the Jdnapada and Paura can be 
gathered from the procedure of contemx>orory popular institutions 
which we have already noticed. It is implied here in our tes:t by 
the directions about creating breach in the Outer body and about 
winning over the Middle body. 
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Yajnavalkya, II. 36 ^® enjoins tliat the king must pay 

j ... -to the Jimapada' singular) compensation .for losi^, 

caused by thieves, (see also pp. 271--72 below). /The 
1 J dmpaia BhoxLld Gonple their demand, according to Kaiitilya 

^ with the threat of migration to the enemy’s coiintry in case 

That the demands for amigraJias were mostly of economic 
character, is shown by the direction of Kaiitilya^® : that only 
those aims and pan7^(lm^ (fiscal concessions) should be 
granted which would lead to the strength of the Exchequer 
^ and those which weaken it wei to be avoided for ' with a 

small treasury the king oppresses the Paura-Jdnapadas\ 
He recommends parilidm in famines, and counts the erection 
of irrigation works as a case where anugraha ought to be 
granted.^^ Asoka in his Pillar Proclamations says that the 
Eajukas or ruling ministers, made independent by him, were 
to make anugraJias to the Jdnapada body (Oh. XXXI below). 
Eudradaman calls his restoration of the irrigation lake^ 
Sudar^ana, an anugraha in favour of the Paura-Jdnapadas^^ 

Ydjnavalhya^ II. 36 — 

ii 

This verse of Yajhavalkya corresponds to Manu, Till. 40. See 
Medhatithi’s explanation. 

Of. i 

II 

— -Dvalpayana in the 

ArthaJdstra, Bk. XIII. Ch. 1 ; 171 (p. 394 )-~- 
RI35q§r: 

40 Bk. II. Ch. 1. 19 (p. 47)— 

3Tg5r|Tf^r|r^ %'^3r: 

ff ?:rar 'fK'srrarT^R^ 5T#f I 

^ Tbid.— 

R%ia'5riTSET3 ^ Tnirt i RiTiT%RrJi, 

Rfl/ 1 3Tr^ f^gjrf3t^'i^'7^5raroRll^P-IS7S]-qT3irq^q-IR R 

1 5TifRi^ r" % i I r-M r ¥ra^f 

42 Epigraphia Indica^ VIII. 45 — 

lTi:T^rS ^^13 

cnfs^hjr Ai-r> 
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The Buddhist books similarly testify to the constitu- 
tional practice of the king’s approach- 
ing the Jdna^ada and the Naigama or 
Fmira for a 'fresh tax’^^ when he intend- 
ed to undertake a big sacrifice. The 
royal speech on that occasion is characteristically polite. The 
form of demand was this : 


King asks permis- 
sion of Naigama- 
Janapadato undertake 
loiiir sacrifice 


“ I intend to offer a great sacrifice. Let tlie gentlemen 
Venerable ones, ’ Bhys Davids) give tlieir sanction to what 
ivill be to me for weal and welfare. 


If tbe Paura-Jdnapaia bodies gave tbeir amimati 
'(‘sanction’) tbe' king was to perform tbe sacrifice and tbe 
•country bad to pay a tax for that. 

Tbus tbe Paura-Jdnapada v^ere approacbed and begged 
by tbe king to grant extraordinary taxes ; and tbe Paura- 
Janapada demanded and obtained amigrahas or economic 
privileges from tbe king. It is not certain but it is very likely 
that in raising his large armies tbe king utilised tbe macbinery 
of tbe Paura^Jdnapada. Two references in tbe Ariha-^dstra, 
noticed above, where taxes are coupled Avitb tbe danda (army) 
or rasing of army, suggest this possibility. 


. That tbe Paura-Jdnapada lasA. not business of merely 
occasional or adventitious nature, is 
Daily busiues.s of proved by tbe fact that the J.rt?ia-,i§astra 

^vit j-jjarljg oj^g period in the king’s daily 

time-table to be devoted to tbe business 
of tbe Paura-Jdmpadas.*^ Dailj!-, therefore, matters went up 
from them to the king. These must have been of an economic 


Ebys Davids, Dtgha Nikaya, Kutadania Sutki, 11 ; Dialogues 
of the Buddha, II. 175. 

Dlgha Nllcdya, Kutadania Suita, 12 — 

1 

^5 Artha-^astra, Bk. YIII. Ch. 19 ; 16 (p. 37)™- 
C/. Mahabhdraia, ^dnti'-Parvan, XL. 19. — 
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and financial nature, and if they liad to raise levies for tlie 
ainperial army, as it seems very probable, tlie business must 
bave included military matters as well. Tbe daily business 
before the king suggests a busy time for at least the Inner 
body of the permanent of the Pmra-Janaj^ada, 

The above matters were not the only concern of the Paura- 
Jdnapadas. We find A^oka, after his 
piligrimage to Bodh Gaya, discussing his 
new Pharma with the Jdnapada body.^® 
.ASoka proposed to impose a new system on the community 
and to do away with the old orthodox one. He had to feel 
his way in proceeding with his intended revolution. He sought 
•countenance from the Paum-Jdnapada and proclaimed to 
the public that he had been having the honour of meeting the 
Jdnapada {dariana) and discussing the Pharma with them. 
‘They were thus a machinery not only for the restricted pur- 
poses of taxation and economic advancement but for all vital 
interests of the country. 

We find the Paura receiving communication from the 
sovereign to execute measures of mo- 
Importance of the ment which properly belonged to the 
jurisdiction of the executive government 
or Panda, TishyaraksMta, queen of 
Asoka, sent the letter which she forged under the name 
•of the Emperor and sealed it with his ivory seal, to the 
Paura of Takshasila. The story as related in the Pivydvaddna 
may or may not be correct. But the story would not have been 
detailed in this way if the procedure of sending a royal com- 
munication of the nature the missive is said to have embo- 
died, had been unknown at the time the Pwydvaddna was 
compiled. The Paura was asked to inflict punishment on 
the viceregal prince who had been denounced in the letter as 


Rock Series VIII (Gimar)--- 

Bee below on the mention of the Jdnaj^ada in Pillar Series IV 
<Hindu Mmistr5^). 
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K! ng and Governor 
attend Paiira-J anapada 


a traitor to tlie dynasty The F auras in the JfricMa- 
JcatiJca are asked by the people to execute the real culprit 
Samsthanaka who had been treated as innocent by the law- 
court. Th.e..Pauras^ here probably stands tot Pmira-Jdnapada' 
as they are mentioned after the Janaiyada-Samavdya. 

The prince-viceroy was supposed to go to their assembly^ 
The passage in the Malidblidrata implies 
that the king himself attended the Pnwra- 
J&napada assembly. Asoka received them 

with great respect. 

The political philosopher Vamadeva quoted in the 
MaJidhMrata sums up the importance of 
the Paura and Jdnapada by saying that 
the Paura- Jdnapada could make or mar 
the government. If they >vere satisfied^, 
‘‘the business of the realm would be done by them, if they 
were not satisfied, they would make government im- 
possible, for they became opposers. The king had therefore 
to keep them attached by his conduct and by not causing 
annoyance to them.’ 

As the Paura administered relief to the poor and helpless 
in the capital,^® the Jdnapada did the same in their jurisdiction. 


Paura- Jdnapada could 
make or mar govern- 
ment 


tr; ii 

— Divydimddna^ p. 410. 

The use of the word jana should be noticed here and should be 
compared with in Anoka’s Inscription (Rock, VIII) and 

in the Rdnidyay^ia. The sense is of a collective body. 
-qR aRg; I ■—Bivydvadana, p. 410. 

MahdhJidrata (Kumbakonam ed.), ^dntl-Parvan, XCIY. 16 — 

ird Tjm ^ w 

(The context and grammar show that verse 16 which ought to 
precede immediately verse 18 has been detached and p>ut in its 
present position. Verse 17 really reads with verse 15.) 

®» ?rqRr«Rf^toif 3r5R%qr i 

— ^Brihaspati, Viraniitrodaya, p. 425, 
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It appears from the view of Vamadeva that -when the Jana- 
pada m.d the Pawa withdrew from the duty of poor relief 
the government of the king was in trouble* They could make 
the government impossible in so many ways :/ this may be 
inferred from their various functions which we have noticed. 
To them, the trouble caused by the non-performance of poor 
relief, is evidently to be added as a factor of importance. 
If the Pmira-Jdnapadas, says Vamadeva, remain kind to beings, 
having money and grain (for the purpose), the throne will 
xemain firmly rooted 

Another method by which the Paura-Jdnapada made the 
government of a misbehaving king diffi- 
cult was that the offended, Paura and 
Jdnapada would make out a bill and 
* present it to the king to make good all the losses sustained 
in the kingdom by thefts, dacoities, and the like lawlessness. 
This strange^2 procedure is sanctioned even by the Codes of 
Hindu Law. We can understand it only if we bear in mind 
the Hindu theory of taxation. Taxes were paid to the king 
as his wages, and the wages were wages for protection (see 
€h. XXXIII below). The corollary was that if protection which 
meant both internal and external was not rendered fully, 
deductions from the wages of the employee would be made 
by the employer. The refund bills were presented, according 
to Yajhavalkya, by the Jdnapadaj as it is to them, he enjoins 
on the king to pay the crown compensation.^^ The passage 
in the Artha-Sdstra which says that the spies were to prompt 

^ TFf^^r: 11 

— Mahdhhdrata {l^iimhsbhonwted.), iMnti~Pan*(m,JK.ClV, IS, 

On the question of the wealth in the hands of the Paura and 
Jdnapada bodies it should be noticed that corporate bodies not only- 
held money and property but could even legally borrow money 
as is evidenced by the laws of Brihaspati and Ivatyayana (F?ra- 
nutrodaya. p. 432). 

Mr. Govinda Das writes, “ Even up to very recent times, 
I understand that in the Rajput States thefts had to be made good 
by the king’s treasury.” 

^Tiri ^tr^qr^fR g i 

c!ci: II 

— Ydjnavalkya, II. 36. Compare other passages quoted below. 
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the Pwms and Jana])adas to ask for concessions if the 
frontier barbarians committed raids, also indicates the practice 
of demanding compensations.®^ 


Krishna Dvaipayana lays down ‘"when the king has 
failed to recover the property taken away by thieves it should 
be made good from his own purse {Svakosat) by the impotent 
liolder-of-the-country.'”®® jSvahosa in the inscription of 
Endradaman ^vas the private purse as opx^osed to the public 
treasury. This being the sense of Dvaipayana, the compensation 
realized (according to the corresponding law of Yajhavalkya ) 
by the Jdnapada amounted to a personal fine on the king.®® 
From the evidence of the Mahdhhdrata, we gather that the 
members of the Jdnapada as well as of 


Constituency of the 
Janapada 


the Paura, were generally rich people. 
And those who were not rich, were not 


poor either. 

The reference in the Dasakumdracharita^'^ which represents 
the king making an illegal request to the president of the 
Jdnapada for the oppression of a particular Gram am or the 
head of the village assembly, associates a Jdnapada membei" 
with the village unit. The Jdnapada, according to the Artha- 
i^dBtra, was composed of villages and towns.®® It is permissible 
to assume that the Jdnapada had similarly its constituents in 
village corporations and townships of the country. 


The Grdmanl was generally a rich man, a Yai^ya according^ 
to a Yedic reference®® and a Kshatriya according to the Pali 
Canon.®® The members returned to the Jdnapada were very 
likely men from the Grdmanl class. 


54 Ariha^&dstra, Bk. XIII, Ch. 2 ; 171 (p. 391). 

Quoted in the MOdhshara on F., II. 36. 

5® Mann, VIII. 40 — I 
According to Nandana it means that the king should make good 
to all the varnm the loss sustained from thieves, etc. The great 
commentator Medhatithi as -well gives the same meaning. 

5'' DasakumdrcLcharita, Chapter III. 

5® Artha-Mdra, Bk. II. Ch. 1 ; 19. 

5® Maitrdjjfml Samliltd, I, 0, 5 : TV. 3. 8, 

5® See above p. 79, n* 2. 
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Tlie Pali Sutra {Kutadanta of tlie Bigha j\HMya)^^ -wliiclr 
is regarded as almost contemporary in age witli the Buddha’s 
time, prohahly furnishes details of the composition of the 
■Maigama qt P mm and the Jdnapada, king invites the 

Elshatriyas who were ' Negama' or ' Jdnapada^ toT the time-. 
^Qmg {amiyuttd negama cheva jdncqyadd eha) m the king’s 
country (Eaiino janapade) j likewise those Wegamas and 
Janapadas s^YLO >Y8re offieers and councillors (of the Paura and 
Jdnapadas ) ; Negama and Jdnapada Brahmins who possessed 
'larger class of houses’; and finally, gaJiapati NegamaS; 
Jdnapadas who were of the class of neehayilcas. The gahapatl 
class was composed of ordinary citizens — Vaisyas and Sudras, 
freemen cultivating their land or following their trade, ' the 
lords of their households probably denoted the 
richer class of the Grihapati members as opposed to the 
MaMbJidrata's svalpadhanaSj the 'small-wealth’ members 
of the Paura 2 bnd Jdnapada, This shows that the Patira and 
the Jdnapada had almost all the classes of the population. 
The poor but highly intellectual class of Brahmins probably 
"was not there as the qualification required was based on pro- 
perty of some value. The class of Brahmins wdiom I have 
described elsewhere as the aristocracy -in-poverty, i.c., those 
who lived up to the ideal laid down in the JJpanisliads mid the 
Pharma Sutras, wmuld not be included in bodies where property 
qualification was the law. If we keep this point in view we 
can understand why Brahmins as a class are mentioned in the 
Bdmdyana separately, as joining the conference of the Paura- 
Jdnapada to discuss the question of the nomination of Yuva- 
raja by them.^^ The character of the Jdnapada,^ as represent- 
ing the whole country, is quite clear. They are called the 


Bigha Nikdya, Krdadanta Sutta^ 12 ef siq,, 

q % mUF 

(etc.) ^ mm (etc.) 

^i^rqrm mm (etc.) 

— Rdmdyana (Kumbakonam ed.), Ayodhya-Kdnda, Ch. II. 19-20. 
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Bdslitra or tlie kingdom itself and the or the country 
itself. The P auras were a fairly large body and presumably 
the Jdnapadas were larger in number. 


We have a clear picture of the P aura composition. The 
description left by MegastheneSj®^ of the 
of Magistrates or the Executive Bodies 

of the Paura of Pataliputra read in 
the light of the working system of corporate assemblies 
of the country, shows that the Paura was divided into 
several sub-assemblies representing different inter esis of the 
Capital. The Paura was a sort of mother association of 
different bodies. Patau jali, who uses the word SamgJia in the 
general sense of a corporate assembly, not limited, as by 
Panini and also probably by Katyayana, to the political 
SamgJia, mentions as we have seen, Samghas of 6, of 10, and of 
20 men.®^ It may be remembred that Kautilya also employs 
the word SamgJia in the general sense®^ like Patanjali, although 
the technical sense of Panini is not unknown to either. The 
significance becomes clear when we refer to the MaJidvagga 
(IX, 4. 1) which lays down that a SamgJia may have a quorum 
of 5, 10, 20 or upwards. The PahcJiiJca Samgha, therefore, of 
Patailjali is the quorum of 5. The boards of 5 members each 
of Megasthenes were these Panehilca SamgJias.^^ If the boards 
of 5 each vrere the SamgJias of 5, then they would represent 
independent bodies, and their joint meeting wmuld be a 
meeting of the mother association. This inteipretaticn is 
supported by the fact that the Paura is regarded to have more 
than one Muhhya or SresJitJia, chief or president,®*^ and Megas- 
thenes mentions more than one 'City Magistrate In the 


See p. 250 above. 

See foot-notes, p. 251 above. 

Artha-Sdstra, Bk. III. Oh. 14 ; 60 (p; 185) : 

i Bk. IL Ch. I ; 19 (p. 48) : i Bk. Ill Ch. 

5 ; 62 (p, 173): » 

C/. the PahcMlika committees of the Nepal Inscriptions 
(LA,, IX). 

Bdmdijana, Ayodhyd-Kdyda, Ch. XV. V. 2^ ^ ; 

Ch. XIV, V. 40, i 

Bee r). 250 above.. 
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when Ohandanad by the Chancellor 

Chanakya (Kantilya). he is shown great respect and 
asked whether the people were loyal to the new king, 
Chandanadasa thereupon speaks for the whole country ; hnt he 
is only the president of the Jewellers' Association {ManiMva- 
SresMM). In the DasaMimdracharita, out of the two Pa-z/m- 
one is the president of merchants dealing with foreign 
trade only A® In the Artha-^fdstra where spies are sent to the 
Paura-Jdnapadas to sound their political mind, they go to the 
^'associations " {samavdyas) (in the plural) of the TlrtJias, of 
the Sabhd-^dlas, of the Puga and of the People. These 
Samavdyas except the last one are evidently identical with 
the Boards of Megasthenes (as pointed out above) which looked 
after public buildings and temples, after manufactured articles, 
after trade and commerce. We have noticed the datum of 
Gautama which proves that there were Sudra members also.’^ 
They were probably returned by the Jdti-Samgfias or the caste 
assemblies or they might be representing some guild of artisans. 
The Puga committee must have been mainlj’' composed of the 
representatives of trade and commerce, apparently middle- 
class substantial men. The P aura was thus composed on the 
basis of different interests in the Capital. 

The Pdmdyana gives some details of separate bodies which 
made up the Naigama, probably about 500 B.C. As the Paura- 
Jdnapada (with the Naigama) appear, taking leading part in 
the nomination of Eama as Yuvaraja, so the Paura, Pfaigama ^ 
OT Jdnapada or probably all of them figure on subsequent 
occasions when the question of succession to the throne presents 
itself. In YI. (Yuddha) 127. 4, when Etoia is returning to 
Ayodhya, the Sreni-mulchyas Ije 2 bdem of /Samis’) and the 
' Ganas' or 'Members of the Parliament ’ (probably the 
Jdnapada) go out to receive him. In verse 16 they are around 
Bharata along with the Ministers and are mentioned as the 
Srem- 7 nuhliyas and the Naigamas. The Pfaigamas consecrate 


Act I. For the date of the 3Iudrdrdkshasa (c. 420 A.D.) 
see Jayaswal, Indian Antiquary^ 1913, p. 265 ; 1917, p. 275. 
DasaJcumdracharita, Ch. III. 

ArthaJdstra, Bk. I. Ch, 13 ; 9 (p. 22) 

72 See n. 47, p. 248 above. 
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Eama as representatiYes of Yai§ya and &Mra elemenis of tlie 
population (C. 128. 62). Wlien Bharata is called fiom Ms 
maternal liome on tlie death of DaSaratlia, tlie Brenis sanction 
Bliarata’s proposed succession wMcli is intimated to Mm 
{Ayodlhi/ay G. 70. 4). The Eama-Commentary here 

explains Srenayali '' as Pmirdh '' and GoYindaiaJa as 
Waigarndh Prohahly '^renayah ' 0renis) has heen used in 
the primary sense^ like the gmias of VI. 127, denoting tthe 
assemhlies hoth the Paura and Jdmpada. Again when 

Bharata goes to bring back Eama from exile or hermit age, the 
'' favourites of the gana ’’ go with him along with the same 
associates, the ministers, etc. (81. 12). These favourites or 
elected rulers of the ganas (83. 10) are referred to, a little further 
in connexion with the people of the eity,’^ as the Waigamas 
and ‘ those who confer or together ’ {sam-matd ye) in the 
eompany of ' all the minsiters ’. Immediately following 
(verse 12 et, seq.) are detailed the different bodies or classes of 
trades and arts who evidently made up the Pfaigama^ 
jewellers, ivory-workers, stucco -workers, goldsmiths, wood- 
carvers, spice merchants and so forth. They are rounded up 
with (verse 15) ' Presidents of townships and villages ’ {grama- 
gJioslia-mahattafah)j which the ‘ Eama-Commentary explains 
as '‘the Presidents for the time being’’. As the ]<[ aigama is 
detailed by its various trades and arts, the Jdnarpada ('those 
who think together ’) is detailed by its component elements — 
the village and township Presidents. Both these main bodies 
issue forth from the Capital. The representative assembly 
of the villages and townships of the realm, as observed above, 
had their headquarters at the Capital. But the Plaigama 
which was similarly at the Capital was the general representa- 
tive body of different trade-guilds and guilds -merchant of the 
Capital only, as the commentators imply and the equivalent 
Pa%ira proves. 

This conclusion derived from literature is confirmed by 
certain seals discovered at Basarh, the ruined site of Vaisali. 


NdaarikaSf evidently Paterae. 

Consult Gcvindaraja on the technical names of trades. 

^ I Govindaraja explains maliaitarah 

.as nradMna-hhutdh^ * made presidents 
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Tliese seals remain learned puzzles in tlie pages of the reports of 
the excaTation. They become intelligible in the light of the 
evidence adduced above. One seal bears the legend ireshilii 
.Mgamasya, while another reads iSresJitM-SdrthavaJia-KuUka- 
nigmiay again another, KuUM-Harili or Prathama-KuliJca- 
Safih.'’^ The seals ending with nigama are the seals of the 
mother association of Nigama or Pour a. Kulika was a Judge 
•of the Paw a as we have already seen’'^; PratJiama-KuUTca 
would be thus the first judge of the Paura Court. ‘ BreshtUn ’ 
■* president ’ was evidently the General-President. The seal 
of the ‘ BreshtM-Bartliavaha-KuliTca-nigama ’ legend represented 
the different sections or Bamavdyas of the Nigama through their 
three chiefs. The separate seals related to the separate entities 
the corporations sole, e.g., the judicial seal of the Kulika judge. 

The laws of Paura, alluded to in connexion with the 
The ‘laws ’of general term Grd mu or Township, and 

Jdnapada 8,nd Paura the laws of. ^duapada, as we have seen in 

the last chapter, are recognised in the 
Codes of Hindu Law. They were really the resolutions 
of these bodies. They had the force of law. The law 
courts enforced them against offending members. The 
resolntions regulated primarily the conduct of the corporate 
bodies and their business inter se. They were called Bamaya, 
‘ law or resolution agreed upon in an assembly ’ {sam + ay). 
These Bamayas are called inManu and Yajfiavalkya’® ‘PJiarmas' 

A.8.R., 1913-14, pp. 139, 140 and 133, seals Nos. 282 B, 320 A, 
•318 A, and 277 A. For discussion on the seals, see p. 124 et seq. 

’’ See above, pp. 49-50 and 105. 

’8 i¥am/, Ch. VIII. 219-22 

3141^ ii 

RW ^4454144111417 I 


4W41RT4#S 44454144117411^ U 
Yajnavalkya Samvid-Vyaiihrama prakarana, Bk. II, ver. 186 ; — 
143f4411%C44 475 41414^1 44ff 1 

41SW 4lFf 47^41 4^ 714^44 4: U 

Por defiBition of Samaya in other Codes see p. 106 above. 
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or Laws. We may recall here that accordiiig 

the oldest writer on yet discovered, all laws originated 

\xk 

class of tlieir resolutions was called Bilxiii ('fixed 
laws ') or DesastMtP^ {tiie sthiti of the ^country’ or 'country^ 
assemhly ’) which were enforceable against everyhcdy. The 
Sthiti was probably the same as the class of their enactments 
called Samvid, 'agreement’ or 'laws by agreement’. The 
Samvids^'^ were passed by the Jdnapada and they -were recorded 
on a roll {Samvit2)atra). They were enacted with the foiniality 
of the members taking some special oath. They w^ere binding 
on the whole kingdom. There is clear evidence of the fact 
that sometimes Samvids were against the interest of the king,, 
as some authors of the Codes lay down the exception that 
those Samvids only shall be enforced by the Law Courts 
which are not opposed to the king.®^ The Smnapas also 
were put on a roll.®^ 

These Samaya [Samayakriya) and Samvld enactments 
were wdiat wre call at present ' Statutes’. They w’cre not leges 
which were embodied in the Hindu Common LaAv, They 'were 
administrative statutes of fiscal and political nature. 

It is significant that the TSammd class of acts are mentioned 
in connection only with the Bealm Assembly or the Jdnapada 


79 I. || % || 

STfriOTII II H 11 
tl VJi 

so yiramitrodaya^ p. 120— 

^ r i 

— Brihaspati. 

srwr i 

— Brihaspati in Viramitrodaya, p. 189. — legal and 

political rules 

^2 Bee the above note. Also 
of Yajfiavalkya. 

Wr ?fr ?t>T2lfe3TT I —VlramUrodaya, P- 425. 
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md the TownsMp Assembly. GuildA and conquered Ganas 
(republics) and similar bodies could not 8 amvids. The 

acts were thus the most important of the .Paura- 
■Jdnapada enactments. Probably tbrougli them it was also 
made known to the country to give a particular extra tax, 
nr to desist from doing a thing. 

^ up. We had an organism or a twin organism, 

the Paura- Jdnapada^ which could depose 
Hindu Diet king, who nominated the successor 

to the throne, whose kindly feelings 
towards a member of the royal family indicated his chance 
of succession, whose president was apprised by the king of 
the policy of state decided upon in the council of ministers, 
who were approached and begged by the king in all humility 
for a new tax, whose confidence in a minister w^as regarded 
an essential qualification for his appointment as chancellor, 
who were consulted and referred to with profound respect by 
a king aspiring to introduce a new religion, who demanded 
and got industrial, commercial and financial privileges for 
the country, whose wrath meant ruin to provincial governors, 
who were coaxed and flattered in public proclamations, who 
could enact statutes even hostile to the king, in fine, who 
could make possible or impossible the administration of the 
ting — an organism with these constitutional attributes was an 
institution which we will be justified in calling the Hindu 
Diet. 

The Pum’u-Jutrapadu were a pow^erful check on royal 
authority. At the same time there were also other influences 
which kept royal responsibility alive and active. 



CHAPTEB XXIX 

Opinion of Thinkers and General Public 
Opinion 

To tlie constitutional check exercised by the Favra- 
Janapada we must add the great influence of thinkers and 
wise men. 


Hermits and 
Recluses 


Tlie hermits and recluse thinkers living outside soeietyj, 
in the ' forest were a political factor in 
Hindu life. The hermitage was represen- 
tative of the whole Aryan Society. At 
the same time it was a repository of past experience in 
social and political matters and a seat of clear and impartial 
thinking. The retirements for the people in the third stage 
were marked out in close neighbourhood of the capital and 
other towns.^ Hindu hermits, though in retirement, were not 
absolutely out of touch with the community and the world 
of politics. They with their widsom and imx)artiality could 
take a correct view of a difficulty in administration and could 
advise the king thereon, without reserve or fear. 


Then there was the floating wisdom of the yet older 
generation which could speak to the erring with an authority 
which no temporal power could command. They spoke in 
the name of morality and they were heard. It w’-as their 
privilege to communicate their opinion even unasked for. 
Literature is full of references shewing the influence which the 
ascetic widsom in Hindu race exercised on current politics. 
Karada who must have been as we now know^ from Pali docu- 
ments of early times, a member of the order of the Bhikshiis 


^ Artha-i^dstra, Bk. IT. Ch. 2 (p. 49) — 

I 

The Tapovanas were named after the seven original goiras. 
The Buddha went to one of such dsramas after leaving liis home. 
The dsramas named after gotra’fisMa in the Bdmdyana were also 
such institutions, not that the original goira-rishis were supposed 
to be still living. X 
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‘eailed ' E*aradas adyised Krislina on liis repnlbiican diJSScnlties. 
Ooming to later historical times, the Buddha was appxoaclied 
AJatasatru for adyice before marching against the Lich- 
chhayis. Vidiirabha of Kosala once desisted from declaring 
hostilities against the Sakyas owing to the Buddha’s opinion, 
Alexander found the " gymnosophists formidable politicians, 
and with his usual ferocity towards free ideas could not 
comfortably bear their existence and had several of them 
executed. One of them when asked why he urged the leader 
of a particular state to oppose Alexander, replied because he 
" wished Mm to live with honour or die with honour ’ (Plutarch, 
liXIV). Another Sanyasin is related by Greek writers to 


2 Cf, M.cCvmdle^ Meg asilienes, pp. 124-26 : — 

“ God, tbe supreme king, is never the author of insolent wrong, 
but is the creator of light, of peace, of life, of water, of the body of 
man, and of souls and these he receives when death sets them free 
being in no way subject to evil desire. He alone is the god of my 
homage, who abhors slaughter and instigates no wars. But Alexander 
is not god, since he must taste of death, and how can such as he be 
the world’s master, who has net yet reached the further shore of the 
liver Tiberoboas, and has not yet seated himself on a throne of 
universal dominion ? If his present dominions are not capacious 
•enough for his desire, let him cross the Ganges river, and he will 
find a region able to sustain men if the country on our side be too 
narrow to hold him. Know this, however, that what Alexander 
offers me, and the gift he promises, are all things to me utterly use- 

less The earth supplies me with everything, even as a mother 

her child with milk. . . .Should Alexander cut off my head, he cannot 
also destroy my soul. My head alone, now silent, will remain, but 
the soul will go away to its master, leaving the body like a torn 
garment upon the earth whence also it was taken. I then, becoming 
spirit, shall asceud to my god.... he is judge of all proud wrong- 
doing ; for the groans of the oppressed become the punishments of 
the oppressors. Let Alexander, then, terrify with these threats 
those who wish for gold and for wealth and who dread death, for 
against us these weapons are both alike powerless, since the 
Bragmanes (=Brahmanas) neither love gold nor fear death.’' 

No wonder that the Greeks should say that ‘ Band amis, .though 
old and naked, was the only antagonist in whom he, the conqueror 
of many nations, had found more than his match’. 

The reader need hardly be reminded that the ascetic was quoting 
the Upanishads. His description of the Brahmin who neither 
wished for gold nor dreaded death is relevant on what we say below 
(pp. 282-83). 
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liave given Alexander a lesson in politics by comparing Alexan- 
der’s empire to a piece of dry Mde without a centre ol gravityj 
one edge rising up rebelliously while Alexander stood on the 
other. The old Dandin {Bandamis) of Taxila, when called 
upon hy Onesikrates to present himself before Alexander, son 
of Zens, master of the world, under the threat tbiit if yon 
refuse (he) will cut off your head, ’ ' complacently smiled ’ and 
replied that he was as much son of Zeus as Alexander, that 
he was quite content with India which supported him like a 
mother ; and sarcastically indicated that the people on the 
Ganges (the army of Kanda) would convince Alexander that 
he was not yet the master of the world. ^ In the Artlia-S^stra 
the king is told that bad government offends ascetics and 
recluses The Mahdbhdrata in its book on politics enjoins upon 
the king to inform hermits of the affairs of state and to take 
counsel from one whose experience was large and whose original 
family was distinguished and who was now selfless.^ 


The tradition came down through the whole course of 


The learned Brahmin 


Hindu history. It was so strong that in 
the period of Hindu revival it played once 


more a great role. Guru Eamadasa was as great a guide to 


Sivaji as any ISTarada to an ancient predecessor of the latter. 


With the class of men in hermitage and post-hermitage 
stages of life, we should count the YrittastJia Brahmin. 
IsTobody can pretend to understand Hindu history without 
realizing the true social value of the teaching, studying,, 
thinking and sacrificing Brahmin. With a culture of intellect 
ever developing, from generation to generation, he had grown 


^ See the last u. 

^ Artha'Sdstra, Bk. I. Ch. 4 ; 1 (p. 9) — 

5«5pjfi?r: i 

^ Mahdbhdrata ( Kunibakonam ed.}, Sdnti-Parvan. Ch. LXXXVI. 
vs. 26-»28-- 

BTicUR ^ i 
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j into a leviathan of brain, wlio would have eaten up Hindu 

I Society and burst up liimself, but for the self-denying oxdi- 

j nance of poverty. He would engage not in what would bring 

liim wealth. The little wealth he required for his sustenance, 
he would beg of the society he had undertaken to serve. He 
I thus became the true aristocrat of Hindu Society, with the 

; differentia peculiar to him in the whole world ; that he was the 

aristocrat-cum-poverty. By the vow of poverty he secured 
; for him an imperishable intellectual existence rcoted in inde- 

' peiidence of spirit and consciousness of virtuous superiGiity. 

I The race in which he grew stood loyally by him, nouiishing 

; and maintaining that leviathan of brain and viitue. 

The Brahmin of poverty living inside society and state, 
with his little home and his fire-altars, was probably more 
mindful of current polities than any one else. In Jdtakm^ 
the Brahmin versed equally in Dharma and ArtM, Sacred 
Knowledge and Science of Politics, is a constant figure. 
Tasishtsha and Vamadeva in the national epics typify the 
figures who would turn up at the court and advise the king 
and point out weaknesses in his administration. It is they that 
lead the Fwma-Jdnapada deputation in the Rdmdyan<i to 
king to announce the national decision about the appointment 
of Yuvaraja. And the king addresses them and the JPaura- 
Jdnapadas as ‘ Eulers ’ (‘ Kings ’). The Brihaspati and 
Kautilya class was not merely concerned with systematizing 
theories of state ; they made the politics of their country an 
object of their immediate concern. Kautilya was a ^Totriyd 
or Yedic Brahmin.® At the same time Alexander’s incoming 
and the stupid administration of the upstart (Kava) Handa 
concerned him more than his Vedic studies. He thought it 
necessary to overhaul the existing system. The Brahmin 
•emphasised again and again that state was a life on which 
depended social, individual and spiritual hax3piness. He 

Telang’s Mudrdrdkshasa, Upodghdta^ p. 44. 

— Artha-Sdstra 4:29)* 
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reminded tlie people again and again that the bases of ciyiliza- 
tion of the Eace are rooted in polity, that the Sword which 
protects the people is the womb of civilization,'^ The Brahmin 
idealised and idolised the country of the Aryas as much 
politically as religiously.^ 


The opinion of organised bodies and of ascetics and 


Pablic Opinion 


hermits and VnUastlia Brahmins apart,, 
the administration had to take into con- 


sideration the opinion of the general public as well. That 
there was a real public opinion in the countiy, is proved by 
the direction in the Sdnti-Farmn of the 


LXXXIX, 16 -^ 16 : 


,, The King should make secret and trusted agents travel 
through the kingdom for ascertaining whether his conduct of 
the previous day has, or has not met with the approbation of 
the subjects. 


“'Ascertain whether my conduct is or is not approved,, 
what action of mine in the country is agreeable and what 
reputation do I have in the realm.’ ” 


Malidbhdrata (Kumbakonam ed.), ^dyiti-Parvan, Ch. CLXIV- 
vs. 66-69 ; — 

srw TTiHR ii 

ii 

’Tfra W II 

aTr%Jn a^rr fra n 

® See, for instance, the interpretation of Arijdvaria which 
Medhatithi gives on Manu, II. 22 — 

sTrar s^r; ^ 

?8iraRT «T#3, etc. 

® arcfff !%■% iw ?r ^ 3^: I 
5iT^ra 5r^HP?r jt g^r; i 

5i;T%fi%3raqf ^ : ll (Kumbakonam ed.) 
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The King’s policy and condnct were criticised in the country 
and the King was anxious to know those criticisms* The ideal 
is forcefullyj though crudely, set forth in the national epic, the 
MamQ,yana^ \vL the alleged reason as to why Kama parted with 
his queen. Though personally convinced of her innocence,, 
he separated himself from her in response to the public will. 

In the Brihaspati Sutra the king is asked to give up the 
smallest undertaking if there is popular clamour against it.^*^' 
Even the right thing should not be done if the People raise 
a voice against it. 


Brihaspati Sutra (Ed. F. W. Thomas) : — 

1 . 95. 5 r i 

. Ibid., I. 4. — ST 1 



CHAPTER XXX 

Council of Ministers 

Was the Hindu king a personal rxiler 1 To answer this 
„ . . let us examine the position of the Hindu 

Council of Ministers. To appreciate the 
eonstitntional position of the Council of MinisteiKS it is 
necessary to recall the previous history of the Council. The 
ITindu Council of Ministers was a hody and an organism 
which had differentiated and branched off from the old 
IsTational Assembly of Veclic times. In the Ailiart'a Veda^ 
as we have alreadj^ noticed, the rdjakriU are a part of the 
' foik-around ' the King who invest him with sovereignty.^ 
The fdjaljits or ‘ king-makers ’ appear later as Eatnin High 
Punctionaries (Commander-in -Chief, Treasurer, etc.) whom the 
king-elect worships hefcre his consecration.^ In worshipping 
the Eatnins, he does liononr to them both as officers of the 
^tate and as representatives of the society. Their ajiproval 
like the approval of the remaining representatives of the 
Community was solicited before the election of the w^onld-he 
king. In other words, they are officers but as part of the 
commnnity, and not as creatures of the crown. This origin is 
further borne ont by the technical expression applied to denote 
their collective hody. 

The Council of Ministers is called the Parishad, in the 
.Artha-^dstra^ and Parisd in the JdtaJcas^^ the MalumlsUi^ and 
Asoka’s inscriptions.^ It does not interchange (until late) 
with other words of similar meaning. Kow the Farisliad 
was another name for the National Assembly of the Yedic 
Hindus. In the Briliaddranyaha Upanishad as already pointed 
out, the Bamiti is called ParhliadJ The Council of Miuisters, 


^ See pp. 195-96 above. 

^ See pp. 203-04 above. 

^ Aftha-Sdstra, Bk. I. Ch. XV. 
^ J., VI, pp. 405 and 431. 

5 3Iahdvastu, II. 419, 442. 

® Bock Series III and VI. 

See p. 14 above. 
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tMs differentiated from the: Smmti-Parashaiy inherited the 
same' name like the FarisJiad of Law.' With that name they 
likewise inherited and retained the popular tradition and sense 
of responsihility. 


They neyer lost their Vedic prestige e'veii in the inGSt' 

Use of Vedic terms Po^^rful days of the Hindu monarch . 

They had been rdjalcrits or ' king-makers/' 
and 'kings’ (rulers) under popular constitution and they 
remained ' king-makers ’ and ' kings ’ in the Pali Sutras, and in 
the national epic. The Pali Canon employs ' king-makers ’ as 
a synonym for ministers.® The Edmdyana^ in describing the 
ministers who put their resolution before Bharata, calls them 
/king-makers’. In the Prdtimola^Jia Siitra the High Mmisteis 
were called ' kings A^oka calls his High Ministers 'reins- 
holders’ (of the state), i,e,, ' ruling-ministers 


Council and King 


It is a law and jnunciple of Hindu Constitution that the 
king cannot act without the approval anci 
co-operation of the Council of Ministers*. 
The law sutras, the law books and the political treatises are 
all unanimous on the point. Manu calls a king foolish who 
would attempt to carry on the administration by himself* He 
regards such a king as unfit.^^ He lays down that the king must- 
have 'colleagues ’, i.e., ministers ; and that in their midst and 
along with them he has to consider ordinary and extraordinary 
matters of state^® ; even ordinary business ought not to be 


® Dighanikdya, Mahdgovinda SitUdnta^ 32, ‘ rdjakaUdro\ 

^ Ay odhyd'-Kdnda, Ch. JaXXlX, I . 

; Commentary ^ quoted in the Kumbakonam ed. — 

\ 

JTrif q35?n atuwmT 

n Jfm, quoted by CMlders,-- 

PD., p. 397. 

Rdjuka in Bock Series III ; and Pillar Series IV, where the 
Bdjukci ministers are entrusted with complete powers of government 
{Danda)» Cf. Jayaswal, J.B.O.iS.fif., IV. 41. See also above Bkatta'- 
Bhaskara cited under p. 202, n. 12. 

See p. 233 above ; VII. 30-3 1. 

3-3 Manu, VIL , 54-57, • ■ 
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done by oBe man, not to Speak of tlie conduct of a kingdom 
Yajnavalkya is of tbe same opinioiY^ and so are tlie other law- 
givers. Katyayana ordains that the king should not decide 
even a law-suit by liimself and that lie should do it along 
with the Council.^® Even Kautilya, the greatest advocate of 
monarchy, has to say that matters of state should be dis- 
cussed by the Council of Ministers and whatever the majority 
decides the king should carry out. It should be noted that 
this rule is enjoined even when there is a body of Manimu 
or cabinet separate from the Mantri’F arisliad. The Artha- 
^dstra says : 

''When there is an extraordinary matter the Ilaninns 
and the Mantri-Farisliad should be called together and informed. 
In the meeting whatever the rnajoritj’ decide to be done, 
;Should be done (by the king).’’^’ 

It is remarkable that the king is not given even the power 
of vetoing. The Kautillya in emphasising the importance of 
the Farishad says that Indra was called ' thousand-eyed al- 
though he had only two eyes, because he had thousand wise 


Manu, VII. 30-31, 55-56— 

^0^: 'dRdT II 

miTdisuim i%g II 

d: I 

3 R r 11 

1 ^ Y djnavalkya, ISk. 1 , Sll— 

1: ?rr| etc. 

Vtramitrodaya, -g, 1 ^, — 

%'tl ?:T5ir I%SF% -^^Rrcf: II 
1’’ Artha-Sastra, Bk. I. Ch. 15 ; 11 (p. 29)— 

5Tr^ir%% jff^ofr ?rFW'Tr%^^Tf5r t frw ^r^Rir; 

See Jayaswal, Indian Antiquary, 1913, x>. 282. 
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members ill Ms of State wlio are 

xegarded.as, Ms ejj^es.i® , ' ^ ^ ^ 

Th% Suhranltisam^ wMcb in matters of first principles 
follows tradition faitMnliy, presciibes : 

'' Without the mantrins matters of state should never be 
considered by the king alone, be he an expert in all the sciences 
and versed in policy. A wise king must always follow the 
opinion of the members of the Council of AdhiMrins or ministers 
with portfolios, of the President {Sablya, p. 303) and Subjects 
(PraJmtis, p. 298). He must never follow his own opinion. When 
the sovereign becomes independent (of his council) he plans for 
ruin. In time he loses the state and loses the subjects.”^® 

The king according to Mmm (VII. 57), should consult 
the ministers separately and then ''all of them together”— 

as Medhatithi explains, in the Council. This is exactly, al- 
most verbally, what Kautilya lays down. By thus discussing, 
the king was to derive benefit. The cleverest of the niinistexs, 
who should be a Brahmin, was to be completely deijended 
upon by the king, and entrusted with the execution of all the 
resolutions. All the business thus was to be left for execu- 
tion in the hands of a Prime Minister or Chancellor, 

The Bfihaspati Sutra says that even ' a rightful thing 
(dharma) the king should do only on the advice of the wise’.^s 


Bk. I, Oh. 15 ; 11 (j). 29) — 

II 11 

W II ^ w 

wvr^ifr ^ u v ii 

?rwf«r ii p- 28 . 

^fr^RF R II Manu, VII. 67. 

Manu, YII. 58-59. 

Brihmpati Siitra, I. 4-5. 


20 
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Thatis, for even a lawful action in administration the kin 
must have the authority of expert ministers. 

In this connection we must also notice the very important- 
Gifts hy King to be constitutional law laid down by the Dharma- 
reetified or rejected by School of law-givers that it was not com- 
Mimstry pctent for the king to make gifts even to 

the Brahmins if the Ministers ‘‘opposed” the gifts. The law 
is as ancient as the time of Apastamba.^^ (Oircu 4.00 B.C.) 

With the history of the origin of Hindu Ministry and these 
laws of the constitution before us we can understand how the 
Ministry under Chancellor Badha-Gupta refused to make further 
gifts to the Buddhist Brotherhood on the order of the Emperor 
Asoka.2^ Otherwise we would have fallen into the cheap wisdom 
of regarding the whole story as a 'myth' and a ‘Buddhist 
fabrication', 

Ajsoka in his Bock Series inscriptionSy Section YI, says that 
when he has passed an order with regard to a gift or a procla- 
mation, should a discussion arise in the Pmishad (Council of 
Ministers) and they (the ministers) shelve it, he sliould be in- 
formed of it— if there was a division of opinion with regard to 
his proposal in the ParuJiad or a total rejection, he should at 


Apastamba, II. 10. 26. 1 : — 

For Bhritya in the sense of minister see Aftka-Sdsira, 320. 

and the reference to the Dtvydvadfma 

below. 

‘‘ ‘ Divyavaddna^ p. 430 ei, seq. I regard the detail of the first 
gift of Asoka as given hx Bivydvaddna to be substantially triie^ 

for it was in the nature of a Visvajit Sarvamedka fee 

which a Sarvabhauma Emperor like Asoka was expected to make 
(p. 199). The ruler gave away all that belonged to liim except the 
land, 'Le,y the State as Mimdmsd says (see Ch. XKXIV' below). In 
other words, he gave away the surplus revenue which he had in his 
treasury. To an occasional gift like this the ministers would not 
have objected as that was the right of the Emperor to make. But 
a repeated procedure of this nature would be objectionable as 
found by the Ministers of A^oka.X 
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c^nce be informed of it.^® That shows that the ministeis had 
heen for some time opposing the’ rulings of the Emperor. 

Eiidradaman was similarly opposed by his Ministers with 
xegard to his proposal to repair the Siidar,^ana Lake. Opinion 
•of Eudradanian's Ministers w^as against the king's proposal for 
repairing the Sndarsana water--works. They refused to pay for 
the repairs and the king had to pay from his j)rivate pnrse.^® 
.Fortunately for Indian History the evidence of Endradaman's 
insori|)tion is as clear as any could be. It proves that the 
-constitutional laws were not mere pious wishes, but they were 
■as real as ordinary municipal laws of the law-books. Thanks 
to the Buddhist works which have preserved the great constitu- 
tional datum on the reign of A^oka in their pathetic lament 
that the Emperor of the wFole of India was deprived of Ms 
sovereign authorit^^ by the ministers of state.^’ The Gdthd^’^ 
-quoted by the Dlvydvaddna is more ancient than the compila- 
tion of the Bivydvaddna^ and the former could not have been 
composed many centuries after the event. The monks were to 
gain nothing by an invention of such a story which threw dis- 
credit on a great i3ersonage of their religious history. They 
w'ould not have invented a story which wmuld have been a bad 
precedent in case other monarchs wanting to imitate the muni- 
licence of the Maurya Emperor. 


Jayaswal, Indian 1913j p. 242. 

See p. 263 above ; F.i., Till. 44 (insc. lines 16-17). 

Divydvaddnaf p. 430. Asoka anxious to complete his intended 
gift of money to the Kukkutarama monastery says, ‘ Eadhagupta, 
I do not mind the loss of money, of government, of authority,’ 

i ?rit \ 

^3:cfTq5TTus^i i 

ff I ^ i 

“ At that iDarticular time Kunala’s son, Sampadi, was filling the 
post of Yuvaraja. He was told by the Ministers ‘Your Royal High- 
ness, King Asoka is temporarily in his position but he is sending 
a-way the money to the Eurkutarama. King's strength lies in 
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!riie numerical strength of the Ministry varied time 
' totime,' Brihaspati in his boo ton politics 
^ quoted by Kautilya gave the number of 

the Cabinet " the council members to be sixteen. The 

Aftha-^dstra of the 'Manavas laid down 
" that the Council of Ministers should be composed of twelve 
ministers dvddammMyam^^ ' hurmteti, 
' Another old authorityj ITganas enjoined in , his 
time twenty, while Kautilya would not have any ; rigid 
number.^® Earlier Councils were larger, as one is mentioned 


treasury. ■ He is to be checked \ The Prince prohibited the Treasu- 
rer.” , (For the position, of Yuvaraja as a High Minister, and resolu- 
tions .going up to Mm from other members of the. Cabinet, see below 
p. 307.) 

i citrsiTM t 

(p. 431.) I, 3T^ ^TTgf 

— 

“ Now King Asoka, very much agitated io. mind, called a meet- 
ing of the Ministers and the Pauma. He asked — ‘ Who at present 
is tlie Sovereign of the Country ?* On that the Prime Minister rising 
from his seat approached the place where .King Asoka was and 
saluting him resiiectfiilly spoke, ^ His ( == Your) Majesty is the 
Sovereign of the Country Then King Asoka with tears trickling 
down Ms face answered the Ministers : ‘ Why do you tell an untrutli 
on account of courtesy? We are deprived, of rule ?” 

■■■', Hit 'Sft ■ . 

gif: ^ 

“ The liberal king Asoka, the best of the Maury as, who "was the 
Emperor of India, became the sovereign of a half-apple (on his 
plate). That King now deprived of authority by the Ministers,, 
gave away in cjiarity the half-apple.” 

Kautilya, ArtJia-Sdstra, Bk. I, Oh. 15 ; 11 (p. 29). Bead 
amdtyam instead of amdtydn as printed in the Artha-8 dstm ; it 
qualifies mantriparlshadam* 

29 
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in the Mahahhdrata of thirty-two memhers (p. 319 below)- 
There has been a tendency towards a smaller body. 

We shall revert again to the and to the 

powers of the Ministers as a body. Let ns now note the official 
designations of different ministers . The number of the Ministry 
or Cabinet is recommended by Mann (VII. 54) to be seven or 
eight. The number eight had become nearly fixed when the 
^uJcranlti was written, and on its tradition the AsJita* 
Pradhdna, or the Ministry of Eight, of Sivaji, was founded. 
The eight ministers according to ‘ some ' authorities referred to 
in the SuhranUi are the following : — 

(1) The Sumanira or Minister of Einance. 

(2) The Panditdmdtya or Minister of Law. 

(3) The Mantrin or Home Minister. 

(4) The Pradhdna or President of the Coimcil. 

(5) The Sachiva or Minister of War. 

(6) The Amdtya or Minister of -Eevenue and Agriculture. 

(7) The PrddwdTca ox Minister of Justice and Chief Justice. 

(8) The (Eepresentative : see below). 

According to another view two other ministers — 

[(9) The PuTohita or Minister of Eeligion. 

(10) The Duta or Minister of Diplomacy should also have 
seats in the Council]. The exact character of the PratinidJii 

SukranUisdra, II. 71-72-— 

3TSaiI%m|€T U 

... ^ 

31 Ibid., II. 84-87— 

ii 

arifwr^: ii 

3TtJ(5iW5lf^raT ^ 11 

(Contd. on p. 291) 
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is not clear. He is evidently very important being given 
precedence over the President of the Council and the Mantrin. 
He was ‘ to press upon the King the business which must be 
done whether favourable or unfavourable’. He is certainly not 
the ‘representative ’ of the King. He might have been the 
representative of the P aura- Jdnapctdas in the Cabinet or that 
of the Council in dealing with the King. He is certainly very 
probably the most important. 


ti 

■■ et. seq, up to SI. 106.. 

Cf. Sivaji’s Ashta-PradMna. The CiYil organization of tlie 
District was, of course, subordinate to the authorities at head- 
quarters, two of whom — the Pant Amati/a and the Pa/d SacMv, had 
respectively the charge of what in our time would be called the 
office of Finance Minister and the General Accountant and Auditor. 
The district accounts had to be sent to these oiTicers, and were there 
collated together, and irregularities detected and punished. These 
officers had power to depute men on their establishments to super- 
wise the working of the district officers. The Pant Arndt y a and the 
Sachiv were, next to the Peshwdy the highest civil officers, and they 
had, besides these revenue duties, military commands. They %vere 
both important members of the Board of Administration, called the 
AsMa Pmdhdn or Cabinet of eight heads of departments. The 
Peshwd was Prime Minister, next to the King, and was at the head 
of both the civil and military administrations, and sat first on the 
right hand below the throne. The Bendpati was in charge of the 
military administration, and sat first ^n the left side, A maty a and 
Bachiv sat next to the Peshwd, while the Mantri sat next below the 
BacMv, and was in charge of the King’s private affairs. The 
Bumant was Foreign Secretary, and sat below the Bendpati on the left. 
jSText came Pandit-rdo, who had charge of the ecclesiastical depart- 
ment, and below him on the left side sat the Chief Justice ( == Nydyd- 
dliUa)P — Kanade, Pise of Alaratha Power, px^, 125-26. 
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The Ymardja is not a member of the Cabinet in fcbis enn* 

meration but he is certainly a Minister. 

Yuvardja mndFrincGs Vr n • i? i . 

as Ministers generally a prince of the blood. . 

uncle, brother, nephew, son, an adopted 
son, or a grandson.®^ Like other Ministers he was a SahdycL or 
‘ Gallegue ’ of the king. The Ymardja had his seal, and the set 
formula with which he signed. Under A^oka, on the authority 
of the Divydvaddna,^^ Samprati, a grandson, was the Y.mardj^t^ 
while the son, Kunala was the Presidency UoYernor at Taksha- 
^ila (the capital of the hTorthern Presidency). 

A prince royal in office was regarded as an officer. Bhatta- 
Bhaskara calls him Kumdra-Adhyahsha (^Prince Officer in charge 
of Department’) who held the ‘reins of government In 
Asoka’s inscriptions despatches to Presidency Governments are 
addressed to the ‘Prince ’ and High Ministers and 

Mahdmdtras), the latter being called a Varga or Council,®^ 
Evidently it is such a Kumdra whom Bhatta-Bhaskara, rather 
his authority, called niyantd or ‘one who leads ’ ‘by reins ^ 
(rajjubMh), The Buddhist books®® make Asoka governor one 
time at Takshasila and at another at IJjjain (the capital of 
the Western Presidency). Maurya Princes of the blood royal 
governed with their Councils in the south ; while the conquered 
province of Kalihga was governed only by a Council of Mahd- 
mdtras.^^ It is significant that Despatches from the Central 
Government, copies of which are given in the inscriptions, are 
never addressed to the Prince by name ; they are impersonaL 
The Princes, like the Mahdmdtras whom we shall presently 
discuss were probably transferred as the two viceroyalties held 
by A§oka indicate. In that case impersonal documents would 
be quite in form. 

SuhranlUsdm^H.XB — 

^rf|# \ 

Divyavaddna, p. 430 ; see above p. 291. 

See above, pp. 200-03, n. 

See Separate Edicts of Orissa *, IV, p. 36. 

®® Divydvaddna, p. d72 I Mahdvamsa, Y, 46. 

See Jaugada and Dhauli ‘ Separate ’ Kock-Inscripbions and 
Siddhapura Inscription, 
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of tlxe Ministers for different 
portfolios varied from time to time. Tlie 
Mdnma Bharma-S dstra uses tlie word 

Smhivajlit.j ‘lielper’, ' colleague V ^ 

general term for Ministers^® as against the Amdtya (lit. 5 ‘ tliose 
remaining togetlier * ) of the ArtM-^dstra. In the Rdmmyana 
Amdtya in the general sense, •while /SaeMi?as are distin- 

guished from the Ilanirins,^^ 


The Chief Minister is called Mantrin (lit., ‘Adviser’), 
i.e., the Ilantrin, in the Artlm-^dstraj whose position is the first 
amongst the Ministers. ’Eext to him comes in the ArtM- 
(Sdstm the PuroUta, then the Sendpati and after the Sendpaii 
comes the Y uvardja^^^ 

The Mdna/oa Bharma-J^dstra calls the Prime Minister 
simply that is, he was In him was vested 

the administration or danMJ^ He, as especially required hy 
the Mdnava Code (VII. 58; XII. 100 ), was to he a Brahmin. 
In earlier times, in the Pali Canon, the Piime Minister, e.g., of 
Ajata^atru, is styled Agra-IIaMmdtra ‘ the Eoremost Mlnisterh 
In the Blvydvaddm^ the Chief Minister of Ai^oka (Eadha-Gupta) 
is called Amdtya, He is evidently the Mantrin in tlie Siilcrmiiii. 
In the Gupta period he is probahly called the Ilahddan dmidyaka 
(p. 320 below). 


The Mdnava Code does not specifically mention the PuroMta. 
But he is very likely included in its ‘ seven or eight’ Ministers. 
This Minister bears the same designation {Ptiroliita or Parodlias, 
lit., ‘Leader’) throughout, but his functions varied with a 
tendency to gradual extension. In the JdtaJcas and Bliarma 
8utras^^ he is expected to be versed both in sacred ia%v and 
politics. Apastamba^ expects him to judge cases where 
PrdyascUtta or penance was to be inflicted. He wuis also to 


3® Maym, VII. 54. 

Yuddha-Kavda, 130. 17-20 (Kumbakouam ed.), Oovindaraja. 
Artha-Sdstra, Bk. V, Ch. 2 5 91 (p. 245). 

Manu, VII. 65. 

JdtaJca, Vol. I, p. 437 ; 11, p. 30 ; Ipasfamha Blu II. 5 . 10 . 

13-14. 

Apastamha Bharma” Sutra, II. 5. 10. 13-14, etc. 
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try Bralimins on helialf of the Mug. Aftha-Bastfa^^ re- 

quires Mm to he learned in the Yeda and its AngaSj in astro- 
logy, and in politics, and that he should also know the Atharyan 
rites, which were to be performed in cases of national calamities 
to satisfy the common people. The Suktanlti^^ demands a 
knowledge of the military science and art as well as in the 
SuroMta. 

The Mdnava styles the Minister of Diplomacy Dutaf^ 
who had jurisdiction with regard to peace and war with foreign 
powers and ‘'who broke up alliances”. The Bdmdyap.a 
(II. 100. 35) knows him by that title and so does the fulcra- 
nUL But subsequently he is called SandM-vigraMJca, in 
inscriptions of the Gupta period, in Brihaspati’s law and later. 
It is curious that this Minister is not found in the list of the 
irtJia-j^dstra, Probably the Mantrin combined that office in 
himself. The office was very important in Maurya days. 

In the Mdnava Code the king is his o-wn'Finanee Minister 
He himself holds charge of the Finance. He is not directly 
named in Manu but his subordinates are mentioned under the 
designation which the ArtJia-Sdstra gives to him — Samdhartri. 
In the ArtJba’Bdstratheve is an allied portfolio of the Bannidhdtri 
(p. 202 above). Later on the two portfolios coalesce into one. 
In the ^uhraniii the Minister of Finance Bumantra. 
Govindaraja (p. 295 above) gives another designation, Artha- 
sanehaya-hrit. 

The Bendpati is, evidently the Minister of War, He is 
very important in the government of Chandragupta coming 
third in precedence, taking his place above the Yuvardja, In 
the Bulcranlti he is called ^ Sachiva h Probably the Bendpati 
was both the military leader in the field and the military? mem- 
ber in the Council as is suggested in the Mdmdyana (II. 100. 31). 
But in the time of . Kautilya the two offices were distinct 
(p. 302 below) and they remained distinct in later times. 


Artha-Sdstra, Bk. I, Ch. 8 ; 5 (p. 15). 

^vkr(mmswra, ll. 80— gillfd: I 
Manu, VII. 65-66 — ^ 5EIP’<?T¥l4#r 1 ^ 

^ I 

aid., =f--(65). 
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ciTilian officer, as the eight ministers 
vere transferred from one portfolio to the other and they all 
occupy equal rank ( p. 318 below). 

The above five ministers with the m addition, 

^ ^ made up the real governing body. The 

Ymardja is a post-Vedic development 
while all others had origin in the Eatnins, except probably 
the whose functions might have been performed by the 
Euta as he appears to be rather important in early days.^® 
The Ymaraja^it should be marked, occupies the fourth place 
in the Government of Chandragupta. Then and later he is 
not the President of the Cabinet or the Council (pp. 299-30(1), 
:as there are other officers in those posts ; evidently no port- 
c'iolio is given to him. The MdMablidrata (XU. 83. 12) calls 
the cabinet a gana and so does the SuJcranUi {p. 308 below). 
The MahahJidraia says that the king should not be partial to 
any one member of the gana. 

There was a tendency to form a smaller body inside Ihe 
, _ r. , . ^ cabinet. The members of this, what we 
may call the Inner body, were three or 
four, according to the Artha-SdBtra (p. 28). It was with 
them that the king constantly conferred. These ministers 
are called the Mantrins in the A rtha- 8 dstr a and the Rdmdyana 
and the Mdhabhdrata. In this character the ‘ mantrins ’ mean 
those vested with mantra or the policy of state,’ as is evident 
from the expressions mantradharas in the Bdmdyana^^ and 
manira-grdlhaB m the Mdliab'hdTata.^^ 

The members of ‘ the mantra-holding ’ {mmitra-gfdlia) body 
or ‘ the holders of the reins ’ of state (pp. 200-03, n.) were to be 
according to the ^at least three’ and preferably 

hve.^i Kautilya prescribes it to be three or four’ (A.8.^ p. 28). 
The original view pxohahly was that such holder-of-manlra 
.'Should he only one as recognised by the king. This w as the 


In the Mahdbhdrata, Sanjaya becomes Minister of Finance. — 
XIII. 42. 

Ayodhyd-Kdnda, Canto 100, 16, 

Mahdhhdrata, XII. 83. 60.- 
Ibid., 47. 52. 2Q-22. 
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view of that severe theorist, Xanika Eharadvajas^ (Artha- 
Sdstra^ P* 27), and it seems to have heen the view of the 
Mdmva Dharma Gode (VII. 58). Vi^alaksha condemned 
the system of one-minister cabinet (Artlia-^dstra^ p, 27 )y 
and the does the same, according to which 

(II. 100-18) it should neither be of one nor too many The 
number three and upwards became fixed, as evidenced by the 
Mahahliarata and the quotations in NltivdhyamritaJ*'^ The 
uneven number found preference for the same reason as given 
by Mitrami^ra in the case of uneven Jury : 

' uneven number is to provide, against 
difference in opinion, for a majority’.®^ 

Anoka’s ministers (pp. 312-13 below) who had the 

fullest authority to rule over thQ pra^d (subjects) and to grant 
them anugrahaSj and in whose hands the king left the RTa§d as a 
mother leaves her child in the hands of a known nurse (Pillar 
Proclamation lY), and who were declared supreme in the 
matters of danda (administration) and abJiilidra (declaring 
hostilities), seem to be identical with the manira-dJiaras or 
mantra-grdhas. EdjuJca signifies the ' ruling minister,^ literally 
it denotes ‘ the holder of the reins (of Government) ’ like 
Bhatta-Bliaskara’s rajpihhir niyantd. The number of Anoka's 
Bd'}uhas was certainly more than one, they being generally 
referred to in the plural. 

Thus the history of the Cabinet shows a growth in numbery 
and a change — ^from the authority of one to that of several. 
The rule of one was always found incompatible with the 
tradition and the whole social system of the race. 

Apart from the cabinet of Mantra-dliams who had the 
Composition of the ^eal execTitiTe authority, there was, as we 
t' Man^ltra-Panshad"'^ or have already seen, the Mantra-parishad or 
Council of state Mantfi-paTulhad, The Mantri-parisliad 

was not solely composed of %lcm Mantrins. To the meetings of 

52 1^0 ought to recover his work. He is quoted as late as by 
Goviudaraja, 

iriMr 51 w rtfr i%5n?r?Rr: \ 

Ch. S. 

yiramMrodaya^ p. 35. 
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tMs body, tlie Mmitrins or ‘ the holders of MaEtra ' minis 
-were called,’ according to the Eautiliya. The ParMad was 
eomposedof (1) these MantradJiarm (Inner cabinet), (2) other 
cabinet ministers who held portfolios, (3) ministers withont 
portfolios, and (1) others (see below). The number was generally 
large, as the iiumloexs S2 of the Mahdblidrata, 20 and 16 of 
other authorities, and Kantilya's example of Indra’s large 
council show. It thus exceeded the number of the ministers 
of the cabinet. 

We have no definite information as to who composed the 
class (4). The Council summoned by 
Agoka on the ministers refusing to carry 
out his orders of gifts, consisted of the 
IP auras (Ch. XXVIII), and the Amdtyas. It seems from other 
pieces of evidence that the Council had some seats assigned 
in it to the leaders of the Pwra and Jdnapada. The Ilahd- 
hJidraia {^dntij Ch. 83) and the ^ukranlti (II. 3)®^ suggest that. 
The opinion which the king was bound to follow according 
to the ^uJcranlti (II. 3), was of (a) the Sabhya^ {b) the 
AdJiiMrins^ and (c) the PraTcritis^ as sahMsads or members 
isitting in the Council. The SahJiya according to the authority 
quoted by Govindaraja (p. 303 below) was the President of the 
Council or the Mantra-Parishad of Kautilya. AdMMrms were 
the heads of AdMharanas or Departments, ie., the Ministers. 
The remaining one PraTcritis must necessarily signify the People 
or Subjects (p. 245 above), meaning thereby their representa- 
tives — the chiefs of the Paw^ and 257 above). 

In the Edmdyana [AyodJiydj Chs. 81 (12), 82 (1, 4)] the 
People's representatives and the Ministers meet and hold a 
SabM called the ‘ ruling (pragraM) 8abM ' to consider an 
Mydyila (‘ extra-ordinary, ' o/. p. 29) business. 

The MahdhJidrata^^ where it describes the SahJid (XII, 83. 
worses 1-2) counts these classes : 

Sim: ii 

— SuJcranltisdra. 

so i ■ 

— MaMbhdrata, 
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iX) by “wbom it means the ‘Ministers 

{A maty as) col leagues {Sahayas) ’ or the High 
Ministers with portfolios (verses 3-4). 

P) The Panchchada awdtyas who shonM be very learned^ 
of high birth^ natives of the country, deep, wise 
and loyal. As the name (‘ Eobes ’) denotes, they 
were probably ceremonial ministers and dignitaries 
who had grown out of the king's honse-hold. One of 
them was the Damdrika or Lord Mayor of the Palace 
occupying a very high position (p. 302 below). They 
had their AdMlcaranas or Departments (pp. 302-03 
below). Out of the above the king chose his 
'Mantrins' (7-8) who are referred to in the ^%kramti 
verse (II. 2), preceding the one quoted above. The 
subject of Mantrins continues for the rest of the 
chapter in Mahahharaia and with a small 
digression is taken up again in Ch. 85, where the list 
of 32 ministers is given. Out of them the king is to 
choose 8 ministers as Mantrins or the cabinet. 
Whatever policy they decided upon is to be submitted 
to the BdsMra and the President of the Edsliira, 
the for oxDinion. 

(3) The EdsMm. This new element corresponds to the 
Pralcriti of the Sukranlti,^^ 

The Realm C BdsMra') of the MahdhTidrata and the People 
{' PraJcriti ’) of the SuTcranUi are thus identical with the Paura 
In the Council called by A^oka and the PraJcriti-sahJidsads 
■of the Edmdyana {Ayodhyd, 82. 4. 17). 

It thus seems that the royal ParisJiat had not only the 
popular trace in its Vedic name, but a real popular element in 
it. The “ Mantra ’' or Mantrm Farisliat carried on in some 
degree the Yedic tradition of the folk assembly. 

(It probably corresponds also to the suJirid class of SabMsads 
mentioned in the opening verse of Chapter 83 > along with the S okay a 
nnd PaHc7i,c?iada classes. Why the representatives of the realm should 
he called ' friends ' is not very clear. The political writers have 
a classification by which they divide the natural friends and natural 
enemies of kings. Probably the Eealm representatives were consi- 
dered as the king's ‘ Mends, ’ for unlike an ambitious relative, they 
were naturally interested in upholding the king's cause.) 
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It is better to render the Mantfi-Fm^uliad of 

State rather than the Council of Ministers. The foriii MaMra- 
ParisJiaij ' Gomicil of State Deliberation ’ which Eant% 
applies to the Mantri-Farisliad of Indra, should be noted in 
this connexion. Probably the Mantri-Pafisliad there signifies, 
the liantra-Parishad, The tradition of a large Parishad^ e,g,f 
of I 5 OOO memberSy is preserved both in Kantilya, and in the 
(where it stands rather discredited, II. 100).. 
Probably this is a reminiscence of the Yedic Parishad. 

There was an old grouping called 'the Eighteen 

The Edmdyana knows it (II. 100 . 36).. 
The Artlia-Bdstra of Kantilya (pp. 21, 22) 
mentions it and refers to the ilrthas \ MaM-Amdtyas^ 
They were heads of departments of both superior and 
inferior classes. They contained two offices of the royal 
household as well. The grouping was old and was fast be- 
coming osbolete. The Malidhlmrata does not seem to- 
mention it in its book on polities. 

Tlrtlias are defined in a quotation given by Soniadeva 
Suri^® as bodies of legal ofiftcers and officers in charge of 
executive works. It seems certain that TtriJia meant the 
holder of a department, as all the Tlrtlms mentioned in the 
Artlia-^dstra are in charge of departments. TiHJia literally 
means a ford to pass through, i.c., a passage. Ministers and 
heads of departments acquired this name probably because 
orders passed through them to their respective dej)artments.. 
The Tlftlia classification throws light on the significance of 
the technical officers. They were : — 

(1) The Ilantfin. 

( 2 ) The PuroMta, 

(3) The 8endpai% the Minister for the Army (see Ndyaha^ 

belowKo.il). 

(4) The Yuvardja, 

(5) The Bauvdnka or the Lord Mayor of the Palace. 


Nltivakydmrita, Ch. II, IJWr*- 

Artha-Smtra, Bk. I, Ch. 12 ; 8 (pp. 20--21). O/. also Bk. V, 

Ch. 2 ; 91 (p. 245). 
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^ The Antarmmsiha ot tlie Lord GMmberlain. 

(7) The the Chmt: ]?midstT% as there 

were more than one such oflBlcers. According to the 
enumeration of Govindaraja, he was the Mimster in 
charge of Prisons. 

{8) The Sanidhartri or the Minister of EeTenue. 

(9) The SannidMtri or the Minister of Treasury. 

(10) The Pradeshtri whose functions are not clearly inown. 

(11) The Ndyaha or the Generalissimo. 

(12) The Paura or the Governor of the Capital. 

(13) Vydvahdrika (lit., ' Judge ') or the Chief Justice, 

according to Govindaraja. 

(14) The KdrmdntiJca or the Ofiicer-in -charge of Mines and 

Manufactories, 

(15) The Ilantri-ParisJiat-adliyaTcsha or the President of the 

Council, according to Govindaraja. 

(16) The Banda-pdla or the Minister-in -charge of the main- 

tenance of the Army. 

(IT) The Dtirga-pdla or the Mimster -in-charge of Home 
Defences. 

(18) The Antapdla or Rdshtrdntapdla, i.e., the Minister-in- 
charge of Frontiers {ArtJia-Sdsiraj p. 245). 

This list makes it clear that Sendpati here is not the 
Military Commander -in-Chief but the Minister of War. The 
military leader was the Ndyaha. The Lord Chief Justice is 
■called the Judge instead of the Prddvivdlca of later times. The 
President of the Mantri-Parishad is the Pradlidna of the 
£uhranlti. He received an allowance from the Civil List 
(Artha-Sdstra, p. 245). - Govindaraja commenting on the 
Eighteen Tlrthas/' Bdmdyana^ II. 100. 36, quotes from an un- 
named work on NUi-Sdstra and gives a few different clesigna- 
tions in later terminology. In the place of Prasdstri which is 
obscure in the pages of the Artha-Bdstra^ he gives Kdrdgdra- 
^dM'krU which elucidates the former. It should be translated 
.as Inspector-General of Prisons (lit., " Corrector of Convicts ').®° 
Against the Tlrthas'EoB. 8 and 9 of t^e AHM-Bastm^ Govindaraja 
gvYe^ A or the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The interpretations given by Dr. Shama Bastry are mostly 
wide off the mark. See Ms Trans., p. 23 , 
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The Fmi6sMriNrh.o in the Civil List {Art’ha-^dstraj p. 245), does 
not occnpy a place amongst the Amdtyas, appears as Kdryu-: 
niyojalm in Govindaraja and is explained as Despatcher or 
Director of Eoyal Orders Instead 

of yydmlidri'ka Govindaraja has the younger term FradvimM 
(the Pali Canon knows only Yohdrilca). The WdyaM who ap- 
pears in the Artlia-^dstra as the Highest Military Coniniander is 
represented by Sen&ndyalca, and the Faura by IlagarMJiyalcsJiai 
The Ilantri-Farishad-aiJiyaJcslia corresponds to Sahhya (whom 
Govindaraja incorrectly connects with the building Sahlid). 
Govindaraja’s anthority has a new officer Bharniddliyalcslm who 
is, I think, identical with FmiMta-amdtya of the SulcrmiMi. 
The order in Govindaraja is slightly altered after IsTo. 8 of onr 
Artha-Sdstr a list. 

The Ministers w^ere divided into three classes according to 
the Pali Canon, the Eiinidymui and the 
In the Edmdyana they are 
called the Siipeiior, the In terniediaiies and 
the Inferior, The filler a7uU lim the same division;®^ 


The Artlm-^dstra divides the eighteen Tirthas into three 
classes in the Civil List •which fixes the 
King’s'salary^ salaries of the permanent officers from the 
King dowm to the Historiographer and the 
Ministerial Establishments, The King’s salary according to 
Apastamba should not exceed that of the '' A-m at y as and the 
Gurus (religious Preceptors)”.®^ This provision beecmes clear 
in the light of the Artlia-iSdstra Civil List. Kautilya says that 
the King is to get three times the salary of the officers of his 
equal acquirements {samdm-mdya).^^ We may regard the 
Prime-Minister and the Send 2 }aii as Sarndnavidya to the King. 
The religious chiefs who are placed at the head of the iirst class 
of the Civil List are Mtvih mA AeJidry a. These two with the 


Ayodhyd-Kdnda, 100. 25-26— I SuJcramii- 
Sara, Ch. II. 109-10. 


Apastamba JDliarma-Suira, II. 9. 25. 10- 
ArthaAdstra, Bk. V, Ch, 3 ; 91 (p. 240)-" 
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Pu7'ohita The salaries of these 

three put together or the three highest ministers, namely^ 
Mantrm^ 8endpati 2i>nd l[uvardja of Kautilya’s list, should not 
be exceeded, in the language of -ipastamba, by that of the 
King. In other -words, the two provisions are identical. Kow 
the salary of the and Amdt^as was 48,000 — (silver) 

a year each.®^ The same salary is allowed to the mother 
of the King and the consecrated Queen. 

The second class of ministers in which occur ministers 
numbered 5 to 9 of our list were given 24,000 a year. The third 
class carried the salary of 12,000 a year. The members in 
this class are those numbered 11 to 18 in our above list. In 
this class are placed the KmnEras and their mothexs. 


' The Mug’s salary has been completely missed iu the traus- 
latiou of the Artha-Sdstra by Dr, Shama Sastry. 



CHAPTEE XXXI 

Council of Ministers (Continued) 
Government 


Tlie duty of tlie Ministry is summed up in these terms ; 

, If the State, the People, the Armv, the 

Duty of the Ministry ™ , , ,, . 

Exchequer, and lastly Proper Monarchy 
isu^nripatvam) do not grow, or the Enemy is not broken through 
the policy of the Ministers, the Ministers do not Justify their 
‘existence (lit., ^ of what use are they f 

In connection wdth ‘ Proper Monarchy ’ the preceding 
yerses of the same authority may be quoted. '' The Monarch is 
not controlled, therefore Ministers hawe to be/' ‘Tor, if the King 
■could not be kept in check by Ministers, is national prosperity 
possible by such Ministers?” In the latter case they wrouid 
cease to be real Ministers and wnuld be no better than orna- 
ments. ^ The Su-nripatva or ‘ proper monarchy, ' therefore, is a 
controlled monarchy '. 

The minister is the Bdja-RdsMra-bJirii^ or ' the bearer of 
the responsibility of the king and the state’. The king was 
consequently bound, as observed already, to follow^ the dictates 
of the Council, otherwise in the eye of the constitutional law he 
would cease to be the king.-^ As the Mahdbhdraia put it, he 
was always "paratantra ’ under the control of others (Ministers)^ 
.and never svatantra (free). 


^ Suhranltisdra, II. 83 — 

sr^ir STS ^[5: 1 

® Ibid., 11. 81, 82— 

5T f%¥rra i 

3i«rr55iR^r^: %% % ii 

» Ibid., II. 74 . 

* Quotation in NUivakyamrita, X. — R i:raf tl JTR5rjfrsi%- 

^ Sdnti-Parvmi (Kumbakonam ed.), Ch. 325, 139-40. — 

i:T5rr. .€F'4-i%7i;4T5r 
=15^ w 11 
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We have seen that extraordinary business was decided; 

; according to tlie Aftha-^mira^ in a full 
meeting of the. OounciL This implies, 
that ordinary business went through only 
ininisterial offices. That would have required written notes.. 
There is evidence that written notes as a matter of fact were 
used. Asoka in his inscriptions speaks of his oral orders^^ which 
implies that the orders were generally written orders. The 
ArtJia-j^astm '2ilB,o says that the ministers who were not in 
attendance wrote notes for the king.'^ We have not j^et dis- 
covered any document which passed through the offices of the 
ministers. There is, however, on the point a very valuable 
piece of detail furnished by the ^uJcramti. The detail evi- 
dently belongs to the early centuries of the Christian era as 
is indicated by the official designation Duta, which is super- 
seded in later (Gupta) times by SandM-VigraMha. It is highly 
important from the constitutional point of view. The proce- 
dure it depicts for a matter going through the offices and then 
reaching the king and becoming a resolution of the ministiy^ 
is as follows : 


Without a written document no business of State was done. 
A matter was endorsed first by the Home Minister, the Lord 
Chief Justice, the Minister of Law, and the Minister of Diplo- 
macy wnth the fixed style ‘ This is not opposed to us their 

departments had no objection. The Minister of Eevenue and 
Agriculture endorsed with the remark ' The note is all right^' the 
Minister of Finance ' W ell considered ' then the President of 
the Council inscribed in his own hand ‘ Really proper \ Hext, 
Rratmidhi wrote ^ Fit to he accepted, ’ the Yuvardja follow- 
ing, with ^ Should be accepted ^ in his own hand. The Eccle- 
siastical Minister endorsed ' This is agreeable to me \ Every 
Minister affixed his seal at the end of his note. Finally the 
Eing wrote ' Accepted ’ and set his seal. He wns supposed to 
be unable to go through the document carefully and the Ym-a- 
rdja or some one else was to make this endorsement for him 


® Eock Series, VI. — ^ F? T%F% m 

etc. (Kalsi). 

7 ArthaAdstra, Bk. I, Oh. 15 ; 11 (p. 29) — 


1 
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■wMch was shown to Mm. After this first stage was over, the 
minute was signed hy all the ministers as the Oonncii (Gana) 
.md sealed with the seal of the Council. Finally it was once 
more presented to the King who Without delay ’ wrote ' Seen ’ 
as he had not the ' capacity ’ to criticise it.® 

The incapacity referred to here was a constitntional 
incapacity. We have already seen that the 
King’s ‘incapacitj’ to option to veto a measure 

the Ministry decided by the majority of the Council 

(Artha-Sdstra), In an ordinary matter for 
which the Icing did not call a general Council and which went 
through theMinistry only, when it had been discussed and finally 
.signed and sealed as a resolution by the Ministry as Council it 
really became a resolution of the Council and the king was 



® Sukranltisdra^ II. 362-69 — 

agq- n n 

T4wfin% ^ avTR^ i 

fr^: 5i%Rf5rfS%cj: il^ ii 

guiici: 

3Tf[f^wr% u ^ ti 

^ u ii 

^T3tT ^Fjtrt 1®%^ s[r^ ?R3jT<lrR^fr: i! it 

The set endorsements are all in Sanskrit. This implies that the 
procedure belongs to the period of the Sanskrit xcYival which is now 
to be dated in the light of history of the Suhga revolution bet^veen 
150 B.C. and 100 A.O. (J.B.OM.S., IV, pp. 257-65). 

The Bivydvaddna (pp. 404 and 429) also uses the W'Ord gana to 
denote the Cabinet or Council of Ministers {amdiya-gana). 
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truly, as tixe or incapable of criticisiDg 

it. The first s-abniission to the king from the ministers in 
their individnal capacity seems to be an opportunity given 
to the king to discuss the matter and to make his suggestions. 

The document became the resolution of the state with the 

Besoiution with kin ’s king. And in the eye of the 

fiS wL^tL^‘kal king’ constitutional law that document became 
^ the king To quote the language of the 
BulcranUi :^ The document signed and sealed by the Icing is 
ihe Mng and not the Mng himself.^' The officers could not obey 
any unwritten ‘ order ’ of the king. For the signed and sealed ' 
order of the king, which as a matter of fact was- an order of the 
Council, being the real king, any one who obeyed an actual 
order of the king in flesh and blood was regarded in the eye of 
the constitutional law as obeying an outsider, or, in the 
language of the Suhranlti a ‘ thief obeying a ‘ thief ^ — 

A hing or an officer who orders or does abtisiness of state 

Oral ‘orders’ without a lekhya (official document) are 
both thieves at all times N' 

As a written JeJfchyft became really the order of the Ministry 
on account of the routine, a king who wanted his personal 
orders to be observed must take recourse to oral commands 
and requests. And when an oral command was issued, accord- 
ing to the constitution implied here, the officers had to deal 
with the command of a thief -in-law, and trouble was a certain 
consequence to the king. We have, thanks to the inscriptions 
of A^toa, an immortal evidence of this trouble. A^^oka issued 
orders regarding his proelamations and sermons {sdvaham) and 
gifts {ddpalcam), and the ' ’ (Council) discussed the 

‘ orders ’ and ' shelved ’ them. The angry monarch orders that 
he should be informed when his oral orders are rejected.^^ 

® Buky'anltisdra, 11, 292^ 

10 Ibid., II. 291— 

=tRf dF 11 

11 Indian Antiquary, WIB, ^, 282. 
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The essence of the constitution as sketched in the ^vTcra- 
niti is that the king had actually no power 
MiS^l^sdiotion liis own and -sole hand. All admin- 
istratlTe f-Qiictions were vested in tlie 

■CoimciL^^ 

The account of India left by Megasthenes ate to be gleaned, 
from fragments. The fragments as we find theni indicate 
that the actual government did vest in the Cabinet or Couneilj, 
that the Council was very much respected, and that it had a 
high character and tradition of wisdom behind it. It deliberat- 
ed on public affairs and it ' chose ' and appointed governors,, 
chiefs of provinces, deputy governors, siiperintendents (or 
' adhjahslias ') of treasury, generals of the army and admirals, 
of the navy, and high officers to superintend agrienltnie. 

{a) ^‘The seventh caste consists of ComcUlors and 
Assessors — of those who deliberate on public affairs. It is: 
the smallest class looking to number, but the most respected, 
on account of the high character and wisdom of its members/’^® 

(b) ‘‘.The seventh class consists of the GoimeUlors and 
Assessors of the king. To them belong the highest posts of 
Government, the tribunals of justice, and the general admin- 
istration of public affairs/'^^ 

(c) “ In point of numbers this is a small class, but it is. 
distinguished by superior wisdom and justice, and heIlee^ 
enjoys the prerogative of choosing governors, chiefs of provinces^ 
deputy governors, superintendents of the treasiuy, generals, 
of the army, admirals of the navy^, controllers and commis- 
sioners who superintend agriculture. 


This description of the constitutional powers has the direct 
support in home records. Bharadvaja,. 
^ famous authority on Hindu Polities. 
Megasthenes quoted both in the Mdliablidrata and 

in Kautilya’s AHlia’-Sastra^ sums up 
the jurisdiction of ministers in these words : 


This is supported by the MahdbMrata, cited in pp. 304-05 above. 
1^ Bpiionu of MegastheneB^ Diodorus, II. 41 ; McCrindie, Megas- 
ihenes, p. 43. 

1^ Strabo, XV . 48 ; McCrindie, Megasthenes, p. 85. 

Arrian, XII ; McOrindle, Megasthenes, p. 212. 
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Between degeneration of the king and tlie degeneration 
of the nainisters that of the ministers is more serious* 
•(1) Deliheration on the policy of state (mantra)^ (2) realiza- 
tion of the result of that policy, ’ (3) execution of business, (4) 
the business concerning income and expenditure, (5) army and 
<6) its leading, (7) providing against enemy and wild tribes 
-(atavl), (S) maintenance of government, (9) providing against 
{national) degeneration, (10) protection of the princes and their 
consecration (coronation) are vested in the 'Ministers’* 

(1) Mantra of Bharadvaja corresponds to the ' deliheration 
on public affairs' of Megasthenes, (2), (3) and (8) of 
Bharadvaja correspond to the 'general administration of 
public affairs’ of Megasthenes, (5), (6) and (7) to 'choosing 
generals and admirals’ of Megasthenes, (8) to Megasthenes’ 
' choosing governors, chiefs of provinces, ’ and (4) to ' choosing 
•:s\iperintendents of the treasury ’ and controllers of agri- 
culture. 

The 'Assessors ’ are either the ' TlrtJias' or the junior 
ministers (pp. 302-04 above), while the ' Councillors ’ are the 
members of the Mantri Council. 


Thus the jurisdiction of the Ministry or Council is fully 
ascertained. The constitutional law noticed above is borne 
•out by that defined jurisdiction. 


Under such a constitution if a king had despotic tendencies 
the result would be a deadlock and a 
•StSA^ota’rreign either the king -would he 

made to mend his ways or the constitu- 
tion would be subverted and the ministers put in prison or 
assigned to the executioner. But the ministers had the Faura 


* Quotation in Kautilya, 
VIII. I. 127, p. 320. This jurisdiction is not controverted by 
Kautilya who says that as the ‘ Board of Ministers ’ and the De- 
partments are designed by the king, and he stops degeneration in 
them, the king is more important. Dr. Shama Sastry has missed 
the meaning of ay alia. Its technical meaning as in law-books, 
|S given here (see p. 320 below). 
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and tlie Jmwpada beliind them and tlie law and tradition of 
the country to support themt*^ Hindu institutions did not 
easily change, and constitutional laws once established and 
made sacred by the Sastras could not be deviated from with 
impnnity. We have the recorded instance of the pious 
despotism developed by A^oka, and what was the result ? 
Was the Ministry overthrown and the constitutional laws set 
at naught ! Or was the despot deprived, if not of his throne,, 
of his sovereignty! There is the combined evidence of 
Asoka’s inscription and the Dwyavaddna, hoth of which are 
adverse statements against interest and therefore entitled to 
perfect credence. 

As the inscription referred to is one of the most important 
documents of the constitutional history of Hindu India I 
propose to give it here in extensOj omitting the last lines which 
are not relevant. It has remained a puzzle and an object of 
whimsical treatment by the translators of Asoka^s inseriptionSy 
who never thought that there could be anything else but 
religious matters, in the VEdicts ’ of Asoka. Early inter- 
preters (to whom India must be thankful for the first inter- 
pretations of ASoka’s proclamations) have grasped the left er^ 
not the spirit, of the Proclamation^® under discussion, mz.y 
that ASoka made. the offtcers called jKajjwJcas ‘independent’. 
But the circumstances under which the independence in 
question was granted, and its nature, have been missed. The 
text is as follows : 

mmi M % 

# T% 1% 

r 


On the power of the people to depose a king and set up another 
in his place see Mahdhhdrata, ASvamedha-Parvan, IV. S-11. See the 
History of Kashmir VII* 703), where the Ministry opposes 

Harsha’s succession and thereupon Utkarsha is invited to the throne, 
pillar Proclamations, IV. (Delhi — Sivalak) ; cf. Divydvadana^ 

p. 430, 
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f%i% Tf^?i ^ ^ 

4 gfs^TH FT 4 ^ 1 % 

=5ran% ^ 4 s^T 

R4r% 3TTaT'<Tf^4% w if <t4 ’tirr f4f4i%5 

3TR^ f[T% RRR 4 RR 1# TfgfaR 

If iTJTr ^r «rt5T7^?T sTTficn 

3TRf 44 3iT%nfr 4 *iri4 4 

3T4ffr4 f 44 fi 3 Tcfti%4 srs ffeffti f| T%ra 
TffifraHTicfr R f4f ffTHTfr ri 3Tfi;4 fl r 4 3Tigf4^® 

It means : 

'' ' Deyanampriya ’ (His Fortunate Majesty) King Piiya- 
darsin (another name of Asoka) thus says;^® 

''In the year twenty -six (elapsed) of my coronation this 
document of law was caused by me to be recorded : 

" The Eajukas^i of mine have jurisdiction over the People 
who are numerous (hundreds of thousands). Those Bajukas 
who are either over (the departments) of AbMJidra (War) or 
Banda (Home Administration) are made (declared) by me to 
be Protectors by themselves ('of sovereign jurisdiction, ’ 
Mmapaiiye), Why so So that the Eajiikas without agitation 
and with peace of mind (Zii., without apprehension) may carry 
on the business, may administer to the weal and happiness of 
the nation and the Jdnapada and may grant them amigr alias, 

"They shall know as to who are happy and who are in 
difficulty and distress. They will also get the Kation and the 

The dvuti is : 

i4 5 R^it4 i 4 ffif f r4 ilff f|f ^rrff 4 4i4 f|4 

Rifl^r f f5fT4 f45T’Tr44ra' 4trfcii4 5 ii 4 fr44 f Hgqrf^ll fr4 fiira 
’TT55r%4 f yraif f| 4 |f riw f4 fl ritsih 'tt?54 

f4 =f fffi fflfl ?ITI4 fR€RTn4f4 I MatMa version, 

Bpigraphia Indica, II. 253. 

‘ Thus says ’ — a style in royal documents to denote ‘ Procla- 
onations,^ Artha-Sdslra, p. 11. ^ 

See p. 299 above. 
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advised "by the Ecclesiastieal Serviee. ThBrebr 
thej (iiie BajjuJcas) may secure this world and the world beyond- 

'Mf the Eajukas disregard {laglianti == langM7Ui) m 
proclamations, my subordinate ofiBcers {pumshasy id. Artha- 
Mstra, -p. 245) will promulgate my opinion and ordeis.^^ 

''And they (Eajukas) will advise the Provinces 
which wish to serve the Eajukas, not me . 2 ^ Therefore let me 
indeed, consign the (Child) Subject to the my at a ('anxious/) 
Uurse. The anxious I^’xmse becomes tranquil; she wants to 
defend well my Praja.^^ 

" In this manner my Eajukas have been made for the 
good and happiness of the Jdtiapada. 

" So that they may with peace of mind, without agitation 
and without any feeling of hostility (avhna'nd) cany on business- 
I ^ make hereby my Eajfikas independent in War and Peace 
(administration). 

" This indeed I desire, viz., that the sameness of civil and 
criminal justice should remain. And Ihough fallen ficni 
position {avaUe— ava-rita)^^ my prayer-^ is that. . . .(etc.) ” 

The rule for the maintenance of which line emperor prays 
here is about allowing religious service to prisoneis under 
sentence of death. It is significant that the king now ' prays ’ 
and does not ' command ' as in other documents. In the 


Clihandmh anmii : cf. dnam, Jdtaka^ I. 39S. 

Buhler, Cha hdni, in the sense of ‘ some ones ^ The corrected 
reading is indicated by Prof. Kamavatara Sarma {Pujadarsi-j^rakis- 
tayah, p. 33). 

^ I (Mathia). Former reading : 

51 etc. The last word has been taken as lajukd. Tl^e 

Mathia plate {Epigraphia Indica^ II, p. 250) suggests an miusi'dra. 
Without the anusvdra the meaning would be sliglitiv changed : and 
they will advise the provinces, they the Eajukas, %vho do not wish 
to serve me ’h 

23 There is a double meaning intended in Pa jam. C child', 
* subjects ') ; viyaid C anxious % ‘ separating herself ’) ; and sukhain 
palihatave (‘ defending % ‘ snatching away '). 

23 Of. the same formation in the Vdjasenyl Sa 7 )ihUd. 

27 Ivritti in this sense occurs in the Vedic as w''eil as later lite- 
rature, Monier-William, Dict.f 1899, p* 156, d-vri. 
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next regnal year, probably a few months after signing this 
document, the king composed a retrospect of liis reign np to 
the year of signing this Eajjnka decree. Evidently he then 
regarded the period of his rnle as a past chapter and as distinct 
from the period of mere reign thereafter. 

The passages in the Dwyavaddna have already seen. 
They clearly say that the Ministers including the Yuvardja 
deprived the Maurya Emperor of his authority. 


The Jdnapada^ as distinct from the Frajd and loJca ‘the 
people ' (as in Pillar Proclamations IV and VII) is mentioned 
here, and it was for their benefit that the Eajukas wanted 
independence. The Jdnapada evidently supx^orted the 
ministers. The Buddhist monks might well cry at the fate 
that deprived the Emperor of India of his aisvaryya or sovereign 
authority. But they do not, as they could not, call the 
Ministers sinful for that. The Emperor bowed to the authority 
of the laws of his country. The politicians under the leader- 
ship of the polite but firm Eadha-Gupta^^ and the F auras 
according to the Bivyavaddna^ listened to the sarcasms of 
the Emperor — a feature in the Emperor’s language even in the 
inscri|)tioii— and they let the otherwise great Emperor continue 
in the enjoyment of his throne and title and preach what they 
probably considered his ‘ sublime nonsense’. But the political 
writers do not seem to have let the license of monkish profes- 
sions pass unnoticed, ‘ The dliarma of the king indeed is the 
suppression of the evil and the rearing up of the good and not 
the shaving of the head (becoming a Buddhist monk) or the 
growing of matted hair.’^® 

W Kalidasa for giving in one of his 


A Kesolntion of the 
Ministry in Kalidasa 


dramas^® an illustration of the working of 
the Council of Ministers. The scene is 
laid in the Sunga times. Agnimitra was 


ruling as a sub-king over the province of Vidisa in the time of 


Probably a descendant of Vishnii-gupta (Kantilya). 

’dm d 

I — Quotation in NliivdkydmTita, Ch. V. 

Mdlavikdgnhniira (M. E. Kale’s ed.), Act V, pp. 903-08 ; 
Translation, pp. 59-60 (1922, published by Gopal Karayan & Co., 
Kalbadevi Road, Bombay). 
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Pnshyamitra. After the successful conclnsion of a war witii th^ 
king of Vidarbha, who had "been a supporter of the late Mau^^ 
dynasty, the Prime Minister (called here as in Mann’s. 

Code) sends a message to the king (Agnimitra) : ''We'' (the 

Council of Ministers) ^‘have decided what is to he done^ with regard 
to Vida7'’hha " Vidarbha-gatam amishpiegam avadhdritam 
asmdhhih') I just wish to knoio Tour Majesty's opinion. There- 
upon His Majesty intimates his own view, which the Lord 
Chamberlain Maudgalya carries to the Council of the Prime 
Minister. On his return he congratulates the king and 
announces the reply of the Prime Minister : ‘ Sappy is ih& 
insight of Sis Majesty : such is also the judgment (^darSanam’) 
of the Ooimcihof- Ministers (Mantri-Parishat) " ; whereupon 
the king concludes Thou, tell the Gouneil of Ministers^ 
thus — ' please %of lie to General Virasena to act aecordingly' " 
The General was in command of the ^iihgan army of occU’- 
pation. The full text is giwen below from the edition of 
Mr. M. E. Kale, with his English translaticn. 

\ BTui# i 

^I^r— [var. leet t“l 
dT I%SI5d^dT%^T i 

w \\ 

Rd^dri% I 

im\ — l) 

r 

(mm) 

^■P^TWd% fd^tr 
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Translation : 

Cliamherlain, — My lord, the introduction of another matter 
did not allow me to tell it. The IPnme Ministeir (Amdtya) hegs to 
say-— MFe have decided hoiv matters in connection with Vidarbha are 
to he settled ; we just wish to know Tour Majesty^s opinion,' 

-Maudgalya, I wish to establish a double monarchy 
with respect to those honoured cousins, Yajhasena and Madhavasena* 

Let the two govern separately the (territory lying on the 
northern and Southern banks of the Varada, as the moon and the 
sun rule, dividing between themselves, the night and the day (13). 

Chamherlain,---~MY lord, I shall thus inform the Council of 
Ministers. 

King , — 

—{consents hy a motion of Ms finger), 

{Exit Chamberlain.) 

First Maiden, — i (Aside) Princess, it is a matter for congratu- 
lation that the Prince will be established in half of the kingdom. 

Mdlavikd, — “ This should be considered a great thing, in the- 
first place, that he has been rescued from peril to his life. 

{Having entered) 

Chamberlain, — Victory to Your Majesty ! My lord, the (Prime) 
Minister respectfully says — Happy is Your Majesty’s idea ; such is 
the view of the Ministers also. For, 

The two kings possessii3g royalty divided (equally) between 
them, and causing no disturbance owing to mutual restraint, will 
abide by your command, as the two horses bearing the yoke (of 
a chariot, the weight of which is) equally divided, and harmless? 
being mutually restrained, follow the will of the charioteer (14). 

King, — Tell the Cabinet then to send a despatch to General 
Virasena to this effect. 

This shows that the constitutional practice in the days of 
Kalidasa was that the Oonncii of Ministers w^as vested with the 
authority to decide upon the course of action to be taken even 
in matters of a conquered territor3" — ^wdiether in appointing- 
feudatories or establishing direct Government, The Ministry 
first decided the matter themselves and then consulted the 
king's wishes. The practice was -well enough established to be 
enacted on the stage before princes and the public. 


I am thankful to Mr, B, Lpadhyaya for drawing my atten- 
tion to the correct text. In some editions the text is corrupt and 
meaningless. Mr. Kale bases his text on the editions of S, P. Pandit,. 
Appa Sastri, and S. S. Ayyar. 
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Before -we close tliis brief survey of Hmdu Ministry let 
ns note a few more details about tlieir 
‘mdet&ltS composition. Each minister had two 
junior ministers or Under-Secretaries.®^ 
!Dbe ebief of tbe tliree was distingnisbed by tlie title 
^ Of great ineasnre Thus tlie 

stance, of inscriptions is a MaJidmdtra, ilm senior minister in 
cbarge of foreign affairs, while the simple SdndlimgraMM-iB a 
junior minister. In the Gupta inscriptions and seals we have 
a class designated as Kumdrdmdtyas. Their position in the 
Gupta period seems to be that of Junior ministers.®® With re- 
gard to the Dmida-ndyaka (p. 320 below) class w^e have in the 
Guf>ta inscriptions Maltd-dmidM-ndyahaj Bmuja-ndyaha and 
I)andm^^^^ 

The ministers were transferred ficm one portfolio to an- 
other.®^ The transfers \vere made every 
three years, or after every hve, seven or ten 
years.®® For authority should not he given in one's 


Transfers 


®® SidcrcmUisdra, II. 109-10— 

§ dg I ii 

fl f 

®® There are Kuyndrdmdh/as in NMada seals as distiict officers. 
Humdrdmdtya Prince Minister ^ originally was a title of the highest 
distinction, as it appears from Bhasa {Pratijhd Yaugandhardycmu, II). 

XVII. 399. (The title ‘ Prince Minister ' was conferred 
■on men even who were not princes of the blood.) K%midrdmdtya 
thus should be the highest Minister, but in Gupta times his position 
seems to be that of a junior officer. See also Bhatta-Bhaskara cited 
.above p. 295 above) who regards Kximdra-Adhyakslm as the highest 
minister. 

SukmnUisdra, II. 107-13— 

^TTW?: ?rc[r wr- 

set: ?:|T 1 

dc'Tiq ^ t! 

Ibid., II. 110— 
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lia-nd for a long time. A capable minister slionld be 
put in cbarge of another work (department), and a new 
competent man should step into his shoes. 'V The rules of 
three-yearly transfer and of five-yearly transfer are referred 
to as ‘ dliarma ' or law by Asoka in his inscriptions at Bhauli 
and Jaugada (separate proclamations). The whole Council 
{Varga) of Ministers {MaTidmdtras) Nfent out or rather were- 
‘ made to go out to quote the language of the Emperor,, 
every three or five years. The process is officially called anu- 
samydna, that is, ' regular departure which may be compared 
with the word * anugata ' in the above quotation from the 
§%ilcranlti and with ‘ anusamydnhi ’ in the Bdmdyana.^^ In 
the Bdmdyana it comes in connection with the " going out ' of 
guards to the passes on the route which Bharat a was shortly 
to use. 

As in other matters, e,g,, in the coronation, so in the exer- 
cise of the executive power each of the four 
Caste representation ,. . . .. xt* • x 

in Ministry divisions of the Hindu society was- 

represented. The coronation details given 
by hTilakantha and Mitramisia show that ministers ■were taken, 
from all the Varnas up to the last days of Hindu regime. The 
Malidhlidrata gives a list of thirty-seven Ministers recruited, 
on the principle of representaticn from each varna : four 
Brahmins, eight Kshatriyas, twenty-one Yaisyas and three- 
Sudras, and finally one Buta who was of the mixed caste. The 
remarkable point is that the largest class (Yai^ya) had the 
largest number in the Ministry. The Sudra and the Brahmin 
are almost equally divided. The real minislr^^, as it says, wa^ 
composed of eight members only.® ^ > 


2® ^ukmnliisam, II. 79. 13 ; Konow, 1913-14, p. 113-- 

W IMl \\ W 

‘Let the guards go out (after the Silpins) who know the passes* 
on the way,’ 

Mahdbhdrata, JSmiU, Oh. 85, 7-11 (Kunib.). 
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The designations of the Ministers in Gnpta times changed. 
We have ^em. SdndhivigrcMM 

Guptefmer* superseding the old term D&a. This y^as 
evidently necessary to avoid confusion and 
distinguish the Mmister of JDiq^lomaey tiom the Ambassado7\ 
We do notifmAMantrin in the inscriptions of the period. 
Here again a desire to nse an miamhignons expression seems to 
have operated. For, the minister BandondyaJca or rather 
Malid-I>an(lmdyalm appears to have taken its place. In 
Mann (XI. 100), JDandmiefritva is distinguished from Send^miya 
and means the leadership of the administration, viiich in view 
of Mann’s definition of jurisdiction {amdiye clanda^ 

Syaitali. Mann, VII. 56) means the anthority of the Piime 
Minister. Malid-Dandmidyalm^ therefore, * vested tvUli the 
leadorsMp of Banda ( or administration) ' wonld signify the 
minister in charge of administralion or the Prime Minister. 
This appears to be the more natnral interpretation as against 
the one given by Fleet, i.c., ‘ the leader of the forces ’ (C.I.I., 
III, p. 16 ri.), for the ministers who bear that title in the in- 
scriptions Avere civilian officers as proved by their other titles. 
Further, in that period the military minister seems to be 
designated BalddMJcrit {Ibid., p. 210) and MaMbalddMkrit 
(p.lOO). 

The rule of transfer noticed above is illustrated by the 
occurrence of the ministerial designations in the documents of 


the period. Harishena, wffio, 


as 


the great inscription of 


Samudra-Gupta says (Fleet, O.J.J., III. 10), was closely asso- 
ciated Avith the Emperor and Avho is described to have gained 
ins^hration for his Katya from that association, Avas Mala- 
Bmidandyaka. He liad been a Junior Minister of Diplomacy 
before. But at the time the Kdtya of Harishena Avas actually 
inscribed he was no more Mald-Bayidandyaka. At that time 
the office Avasheld by another learned gentleman, Tiia-Bhattaka. 
Past ministers AA^ere allowed the courtesy of the (.mploAinent of 
their late official designations in official documents, the 
father of Harishena who had been Malid-Ban dandy aka in 
former times is mentioned with that designation in Samndra- 
•Giipta’s record. 

Charters of grant made by kings in the Gnpta period are 
countersigned by one of the ministers, the SdndMvigrahika. 
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According to Brihaspati a docnment of gift should obtain the 
exidoimment ^ jnMammayd ’ or ''noted by 
me ’’ from the office of the Bdndhv 
vigraMJca.^^ Brihaspati’S'' law code was ::a:^:^:, 
work of the period and this proYision is of 
importance. It shows that the charters which bear the name of 
that minister or his office were really noted by his department, 
'This procedure throws light on the constitutional position of 
the ministers in that period. Even a humble gift had to be 
iSanctioned by the ministry and it was sanctioned on their 
hehali by the who apparently had to consider 

whether the gift was right from the point of view of the foreign 
department. Donees might be outsiders come in the, kingdom, 
they might be enemy spies | the foreign office, therefore, was 
the first authority to sanction or to reject the gift which 'would 
he passed as matter of course by the other memheis of the 
government. The charters bear the countersignature of the 
officer or his assistant who passed it last. He is called DutaJca 
or ' despatcher \ The eopper-plate grant made hy king 
Hastin^^ in the 3 ? corresponding to 510 A.C. is first sanc- 
tioned hj MalidsdndM-^^^^ Yidhudatta and finally passed 
lyj the senior minister of the army, 3IaMbaJddMlTit, ISFagasimha 
who signs as the ButaJca. Another grant made by a contemjio- 
xaiw of Hastin^® is signed by a man who has no official title 5 
it is not countersigned by any minister and it is recorded to 
have been made on the oral order of the ruler. The charter 
has no ButaJca either. It is evident that the grant did not pass 
through the Council as there was no wTitten order of the ruler. 

It might have been made from the private lands of the donor. 

It is a known fact that Ceylon had numerous institutions 
in common with India. In fact both had 
liiuatrations of the practically the same civilization, and from 

practice from 7 . ^ . 1 ^ i 4 . 

Ceylon that point of View Ceylon was a part of 

India, A Ce^donese Mend of mine has 
often told me that the history of India can never be complete 


Quoted by Vlramitrodaya, p. 192— 

mm i 

CJ.L, III, p. 108. 

40 lUd., p. 115. 


Charters 
countersigned 
by Ministers 
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without the history of Ceylon. It must he admitted that it 
is true. Here we have an illustration. In India while we 
lost our institutions under stress from outside and decay from 
within^ they lived longer in the island girt hy the great sea- 
moat. As late as the middle of the tenth cenutry A.C. the 
orders issued hy the king are orders of the Council or His- 
Majesty -in-Council All the members of the Council 

sign the document. See for instance the record of king Abha- 
salamevan edited by Dr. Wikramasinghe in jEJpigrapMa- 
.2^e7/Za^iicay Tolume II, p. l, where the whole Council conjointly 
makes the gift, the grant of privilege : 

''Whereas it was decreed by His Majesty -in-Council, we^ 
all of us, namely, Manitila, Kiliyem and Gangulhusu Aga- 
boyim* • -and Kavasilanga Gavayimhave conjointly with due- 
inaugural ceremonies (ahhisliekadi) granted (the following 
immunities to the village Itnarugama in the distiict of . • • - 
»(p. 5). 



CHAPTBE XXXII , ; 

Law and Administration of Justice 

Apart from the operation of the Coronation-Oath, the 

King Tinder the and limitations imposed by the 

Law and the Conncil, there was 

the all-powerfnl Law, the Common, Law of 
the Hindus, which is declared again and again to be above 
bhe king and as the king of kings A In Manu the king is made 
liable to be fined. ^ His powers and obligations are defined in 
the law-sntras and law-books as part and parcel of the law 
'(in chajjters on Constitutional Law, the Edjadharma or * Laws 
for Kings '). Even in the palmiest days of Hindu Monarchy, 
neither in the Mdnava-Dharma-Sdstra nor in the Artha-^dstmy 
was the king placed above the law. He could make new laws 
'.according to the Art'ha-&dstra, according to Manu he could not 
do so ; but when he could make laws he passed only regulatory 
laws® and not laws substantive or laws making him arbitrary. 

The judges in Persia under Cambyses '' found a law that 
the Persian king might do whatever he pleased*’.'* But such a 
finding was impossible to be come to by Hindu judges and 
lawyers ; so much so that even the author of the ArtJia-Sdstra 
tells his prince that destruction befalls an arbitrary king.® 

, The administration of justice under Hindu monarchy 
remained always separate from the execu- 
EMOTtive separate tive, and generally independent in form and 

ever independent in spirit. The reason fo^^ 
this was that lawyers were appointed Judges, and lawyers as 
.a rule were from amongst the Brahmins. It was in the pre- 
olassical period (1000 B.O.-hOO B.C.) while the Hindu king w^as 


^ See the (Quotation in the Yifavasthd Darpana, 

^ ‘ ‘ Where common man would* be fined one Karshapana the 
king shall be fined one- thousand ; that is the settled law,” VIII. 
^ 36 — 

\ 

® Artha-Sdstra, Bk. I, Ch. 3 ; 3 (p. 11). 

^ Rawlinson, Herodotus, II, p. 468. 
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putting or liacl put on a new garb, the Brahmin trans- 

formed himself from the humble position of t he 'Eepeater of 
Songs’ {' Brahma na’) into a political estate. The piiest-Biahmin 
became distinct from the Brahmin of politics and ordinary 
life. The two diwisions are clear in the Satapatlia BrahmaniK 
At the coronation ceremony, as we have seen, after the con- 
secration the priest as such does homage to the king, and the 
Brahmin as an estate of the realm does homage along with llui 
Kshatriyas and others. The class which wu\s midway betwaum 
the priestly and the non-priestly Brahmins wuis of the Mahasala 
Brahmins {x>. 272 aboye), the Brahmins of study and action.. 
They mainly deyoted their energies to sciences like dlumna^ 
law^, politics and cognate subjects. In the Jdtal'as we have the 
PuroMta politician and Brahmin ministeis as <ml:cdiments of 
political wisdom and moral rectitude. To this class helcrgcd 
the judges. Under the common law the culjnit wl:o had 
committed a crime was to be punished by the king. But 
under dharma law he was also to he punislicd for the sin im- 
plied in the crimeA The latter juiisdicticn was rek gated to 
the Brahmin. This was because not only lie w^as an expeit in 
the matter, but also because Brahmin culprits wcie to be dealt 
with who were to be judged by one who was their equal and 
w^ho could have no hesitation in punishing them in* matters 
of ’■dharma delinquency. The Brahmin for the dharma ad- 
ministration w^as thus absolutely necessary. We find this 
jurisdiction being exercised by the Purchit a in the Jatahas^ 
He at the same time heard and decided, sitting along with 
other officers (x>robabIy non-Brahmins), cases of secular knv. 
Law proper and law ecclesiastical in administration tended to 
unite into one and unite in the hand of the Brahmin judge. 
And the Brahmin was fairly above the influence of the king. 

Then the law-court bore the ancient Tcdic name, the 
Sabha Sabhd. As the Council of Ministers 

retained, the traces of their independent 
origin so did the Sabhd, The judges w'^ere uIwuyKS Iielped 
by the community in the administration of justice. They 
made up the Sabhd and were, to quote a modern w^ord, the 
jury of the court. 


^ This is discussed in my Tagore Leciures^ X. 
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Tlieir number was odd, to provide for voting (p. 95, tu 
14, above) ; and it was enjoined on tliem to xSpeak according- 
to law. ^ jury wMcb kept its mouth shut or sptoke what is. 
TiOt Dharma^ was considered immorah® 

In the court-scene of the MriehchlialmiilcayS^^ I regard 
as the prcdiict of the third century the jury is mentioned.^ 
The function of the jury we find defined in the Bukramti as well 
as in Brihaspati and hfarada® ; it deserves notice. There the jury 
is to be composed of 7, 5, or 3,^ and they are defined as the 
examiners of the cause, ’’ w^hile the judge, their president, is- 
the “speaker ” and the king as carrying out the punishment. 
In the if the judge say^s, 'We are authority in 
deciding the guilt or otherwise. The lest is in the hands of 
the king ’.10 It w^as the jury’s separate province (karma 
■proktami pritliaJc ; Brihaspati) to consider the truth or 


® Narada, Intro., Ill, 18 (na sd sdblia yaira na sanii xTiddlid^ 
vTiddhd na ie ye na vadanti dharmam), 

“ Either the Judicial Assembly must not be entered at all, or 
a fair opinion delivered. That man who, either stands mute or 
delivers an ox)inion contrary to justice is sinner.” Narada, Intro- 
III. 10 (Jolly). 

In its time the Kushan coin Ndnaka was current. 

® MrichehhalcatiJcaf Act IX, verse 14 — 

^ SukranUisdra, IV, 5. 26-27— 

^^Tq-I%ST 11 

♦ , , * , : Jie 

See also J&id., 14, 17 — 

W R#Ti%a5iri% ?f¥Jrr: i 

— Ibid., 40 ; Brihaspati in Ylramitrodaya, p. 42. Cf. Narada, Intro.,. 
II. 45. — “ One condemned by the Judges shall be punished by the 
king according to law.” " Justice is said to depend upon the 
Jury.” Narada, Intro., III. 6. 

3Ti^ gsf smmq;. i 3 Tpjtr 4ct. ix. 
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otherwise of the cause broiiglit before the court. Thus even 
when justice was dispensed by royal Judges there waKS a safe- 
guard against the leanings of the judge. 

We have already seen that the king by himself was not 
allowed to bear cases.^^ He heard eases 
sitting in his Council which included the 
Chief Justice. These were cases which 
went on appeal to him as the highest court of appeal. 
This IS indicated by the authorities quoted below and still 
more clearly by the case decided by King Yaiaskaia noted 
in the Bdjatarangim (Ch. VI). The appellant had lost Ms 
case in all the lower courts and now he appealed from the 
judgment of the Justices to King Yafeskara. He heard it in 
Council along with the judges of the capital who had already 
heard the matter. The practice of the king hearing original 
cases must have been given up very earlj- as there is scanty 
evidence showing that it was ever done in post-Vedic times. 

As the king could not govern by himself personally, so he 
was not allowed to administer justice, as pointed out above, 
by himself. This was not only the opinion of the code-writers 
but also the opinion of the constitutional lawyers who prohibit 
the king to decide cases by himself.^® 

In the theory the king always presided over the court, 
whether he was present there or not.^^ 
decree given under the seal of the 
court was called a document given by 
the king. When a man was summoned to attend the court 


Narada, Intro., I. 35—' 1%^; * ; Brihaspatl, I. 24. 

' iSniriti Chandrika). 

12 Narada, Intro,, I. 7 ; Bribaspati, I. 20; Yajnavaikya, II. 30. 
1 ^ SiikranUisdra, IV. 5- 5—6 — 

\ 

Viramitrodmja, pp. 39-42 ; Mann, VIII. 1. 19. 
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it was supposed that the king called him. The language of the* 
law-books invariably employs the word ‘ king ’ as doing all 
matters of legal execution, and the commentators explain, 
that the ‘ king ’ there means only the officer. 

Records of cases decided were kept. Such records are* 
Records kept mentioned as early as the Jdtakas. 

VinUchaya-pustalta is mentioned in VoL 
III, p. 292. Even laws of procedure of a monarchy inscribed, 
on gold tablets are referred to in YoL Y, p. 125. That the 
records were kept in the time of the law-books is evidenced 
by themselves. 


Justice was administered openly narahasi ’) not in 
^private and never by one judge. 

According to the ideal which prevailed in the time of 
^ the Jdtahas right administration of 

in litigation justice resulted in a fall of litigation.^^ 

Of course the same result would follow 
equally from an unjust administration. There is however 
no allusion to such a state of affairs. Constitulionally the 
latter was impossible in view of the legal sanction. 


An incidental reference to actual administration of justice 
c, , ^ ^ is found in the Pali Canon. It throws a 

flood of light on the purity of justice^ 
disclosing a real rule of law. 


In the Yinaya Pi taka, Ghullavagga, YI. 4. 9, the case of the* 
Anatha-Pindika 'versus Jeta, the Prince Royal, which wa& 
decided by the Court of ^ravasti, the then capital of Oudh, is 
related to show the great devotion of the Anatha-Pindika to* 
the 6akya Teacher and not to record any extraordinary judicial 
decision. Sudatta, who was generally called the Anatha- 
Pindika (“ Orphans’ co-parcener”) on account of his kindness 
to orphans, was an ordinary citizen — a griJiapati — a leading 
and rich merchant * Jeta was one of the princes of the blood. 


E.g., see Vasishtha^ p. 55. 

Sukranltisdra^ lY. 5. 6 (see quotatioix on p. 236 above). 

Jdtaha, II, p. 2. 

Manu, YII. 28 ; Brihaspati, II. 28 ; c/. the revolution related 
in the Mrichchhahatika, . 
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The latter had a garden ‘" not too far from the town and not 
too near, convenient for going and coming .... well-fitted 
for a retired life.’’ The liberal Anatha-Pindika- tlioiight of 
buying this garden for the use of the Buddha whom he had 
invited from Rajagriha . He went to Prince Jet a and said 
to him, “ Your Highness, let me have your garden to make an 
Amma (rest-house) on it.” “ It is not, O gentleman, for sale, 
unless it is laid over with crores (of money pieces).” “ I take, 
Tour Highness, the garden (at this price).” 

“hTo, gentleman, the garden has not been taken. ” 
Then they asked the lords of justice whether the garden was 
bought (lit., taken) or not. And the lords decided thus : 
" Your Highness fixed the price and the garden has been taken.’ 

On obtaining the decree while the Anatha-Piiidika had a 
part of the garden covered with gold coins, the rest was 
relinquished hy the Prince without further payment. 

Here we have a Prince and a private citizen submitting 
their case to the law-court and the court deciding against a 
Royal Prince, and the Prince accepting that decision, — all as a 
matter of course. The case attracted attention not for the 
principle of offer and acceptance, not as illustrating the inde- 
pendence of the judges, but as observed above, on account 
of the devotion of the charitable citizen to the Teacher. The 


Text— Ch. VI. 4. 9— 

m \ Tid ^Rfur r% { uffii 

^Km 1% 1 ^ ^'11% !% I ^ nfftr m 

I ^RfffSRrfi srrts mj mm 

BiRmr T% 1 

The above has been translated in the Sacred Books of the East^ 
XX, pp. 187-88, by Messrs. Ehys Davids and Oldenberg as follows 
He went to Jeta the Kumara, and said to him, ‘ Sir, let rue have 
your garden to make an Irdma on it *. ‘ It is not, sir, for sale, even 
for (a sum so great that the pieces of money would be sufficient 
to cover it if they were laid side by side.’ ‘ I take, sir, the garden 
at the price.’ ‘ No, O house-holder, there was no bargain nioant.’ 
Then they asked the lords of justice whether a bargain of sale had 
been made or not. And the lords decided thus: * The Amma is 
taken, sir, at the price wliich you fixed.’ ” 
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legal procedure is described as a mere occurrence of ordinary 
life. Hence tlie names of the Hindu Gascoignes bave not been, 
mentioned • tliey in tbe eyes of tbeir contemporaries, did 
nothing extraordinary in giying that decision. 

The Prddvivdha acted in two ofidcial capacities. He was 
^ the First (‘ Foremost ’) Judge and he was 

and Justice Minister of Justice. We shall note 

below his functions as the Minister of 
Justice in comparison with the functions of the Panjiia 
Minister who was the Minister of Law. 

It is remarkable that the Minister of Justice and the 
Minister of Law took precedence over several of their civil 
colleagues. The premier position in the Council was occupied 
by the PratinidJii, The PradJidna,^^ who was the President 
of the Council, came next. After them came the Minister of 
War or SaeMva^ and the Foreign Minister or Manirin, who 
were responsible for peace and war. Hext in i:)recedence were 
the Minister of Law and the Minister of Justice, 

Firstly, as the Chief Justice, tlae PrddvhdJca (lit., the 
First Judge) presided over the Supreme Court in the capital 
of the kingdom. Hext, as the Minister of Justice he prescribed 
the law of procedure after ascertaining the opinion of the 
majority of a jury on the subject and then ^ advising ’ the 
King accordingly. It is thus described in the ^ulcranliii 

'' The Prddvivdka along with the members of the jury 
sitting in a meeting may ascertain by majority of opinion the 
procedure laws, instituted by himself and those come down : 
where human proof — by witnesses, documents, past and adverse 
enjoyment — ^was to be employed, and in which cases divine 
proof (oaths, ordeals) was to prevail, where interpretation was 
to be allowed, where a matter was to be proved by direct 
evidence where inference and analogy (^TOR) 

were to be resorted to, where opinion of the community, and 
where jurisprudence should be followed ; and the Pradvimlca 

The officer was alive in Gupta times when in inscriptions we 
hnd Mahd-Pradhdna (see Fleet, Gupta Inscriptiom). 


F 
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"then (lit., ‘having considered and aseertained these’) shall 
:always advise the King.” 

Law, on the other hand, who is elsewhere 
called the is called the PanMf^’ (the Learned 

llinister) in the ^iiJcrmni% m.A his duties are thus defined ; 

The Fmdita, having considered what ancient and present 
laws are at present followed by the community, which of 
them are approved in the codes and which laws now offend 
-against Jurisprudence, and which of them are opposed to the 
community and Jurisprudence, shall recommend to the King 
laws -which secure happiness both here and hereafter. ”22 

This affords a glimpse into the Hindu inethcd of legal 
reform. Hindu Law was normally considered traditional and 
-.as such could not, in theory, be altered by direct or avowed 
changes introduced by the State. The law wns, however, 
occasionally altered by direct legislation^^ and more generally 
by interpretation, and also by new" treatises fathered on 
ancient names, e.g., the Ndrada Smriti, Over and above 
these there was the agency of the twm law" ministers. The 
ministers rejected such laws as having regard to the circum- 
stances of the community and public weal were deemed undesir- 
able to be put into operation. They also took into consider- 
ation the popular view with regard to the current laws. This 
method of legal pruning and regard for the popular opinion 
resulted in the modification of laws and in effect acted as new" 

' [/-—StikraMU, IJ. 96~h$.:;v 

5fT=CRr ’Wr: % ^f^erndf: I 
^ril % II 

— J§ukrayilti, II. OO-IOO. 
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legislation. It seems that the different treatises on Hindu. 
Law differing from each other and modifying earlier laws^ 
have been the works of Ministers of Law. 

The most pronounced feature of Hindu Polity was the- 
dominating position of Law throughout 
history. It was so when the law was 
administered by the communal Sabhd Sind it remained so when 
the law was administered by the lojal iSabJid, The Sabhd 
had not the same history as the ‘ Court \ It was not an 
outcome of the King’s household but of the Vedic folk-assem- 
bly. History was against a possibility of the SabM becoming 
the foot-stool of the throne. When it became the king’s 
right and duty to maintain the administration of justice, he 
exercised it in accordance with the condition laid dowii and 
accepted through the Coronation Oath. He had to administer 
scrupulously the law of the country. Then, there was the 
Brahmin agency which always balanced and counterpoised 
the estate of sword and the estate of wealth. When undue 
interference was feared, it was laid down that the king must 
abide by the opinion of the Frddvivdlca.^^ 


I 


2'^ -Ndrada ; see p. 295 above. For details 

on. the adinlnistration of justice the reader is referred to the 
author’s Tagore Law Lectures. 
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Legal effect 


Taxation 

The Hindti theory of taxation is of immense importance 
, from the constitutional point of view. 

Taxes bad been fixed by La^v and tlie 
scales bad been embodied in the Sacred Coniinon Law. The 
-consequence was that whatever the form of government, the 
matter of taxation was not an object of the ruler's caprice. 
. 1^0 friction could therefore legally arise between the Ciown 
■and the People on the question of taxation. The main souice 
of friction and of oppression was thus guarded against. 

That the constitutional law of taxation was a living law 
regulating life, is borne out by pieces of 
historical evidence. For instance, in th.e 
inscription of Queen Balasri of the Satavriliana family, “it is 
proclaimed that her son levied taxes in accordance icith the 
mcred laiv. Other inscriptions point to the same conclusion,^ 
Literature has some curious instances proving the inviolability 
of the taxes fixed by the law. Chandra gupt a the Great had 
to raise money, presumably for his intended war with Seleukos. 
He and his great Chancellor Kautiiya -weie at their wit's end 
to collect a sufficient amount of money ; the legal taxes vreie 
not productive enough for the purpose. They had to, as is 
evident from the Artha-iSdstra^ take recourse to odd methods, 
which demonstrate the majesty of the law on the one hand 
and the inconvenience of a rigid legal revenue on the other. 
Chandragupta asked, his people to give him money as a *■ token 
of a.ffection ’ (Pranaya), He also raised money from temples.- 
Patahjali writing under the reign of Pushyaniitra wliile com- 
menting on Panini, Y, 3. 99, Immorously remarked that the 
Mauryas who wanted gold raised it by instituting ituages of 


^ Archmologiml Survey Report ofWeBlern India^ VoL IT. }>. lOS ; 
JEJpigraphia Indica, VIII, p. 60 — 1 . 5; 
p, 44, line 14. Cf, also ** That avaricious king, -who foolishly 
oppresses his subjects by levying taxes not sanctioned by the Sastras, 
is said to wrong his own self.” — Mahdbhdrata, Sdnii-Farvan, LXXI, 
15. 

^ Artha-Sdstra^ j)P- 241-42. 
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gods for worsMp.^ In tlie Jaina traditioHj Clianakya is alleged 
to have issued eight hixadre^d^ million debased silver coins 
<jaiied Mrslidpanas to fill the treasury.*^ All these facts indicate 
.a very great urgency, and at the same time a scrupulous 
respect for the letter of the law. 

The revenue raised by taxes was under the control of the 
Oouncil of Ministers who were also vested with the power of 
collecting the revenue. As early as the fourth century E.C., as 
we find from Megasthenes (p. 310 above), the department of 
the Exchequer was under the Ministry, whose history does not 
begin there but goes back to the Yedic Eatnins and the Eatnin 
'Treasurer. The evidence of Bharadvaja (pp. 310 and 311) is 
also decisive and goes back beyond the fourth century B.O. 
The Ministry collected revenue and disbursed expenditure 
according to him. 

Apart from the question of amount and collection of taxes, 

, ‘^^fhe taxes themselves were regarded in 

Taxes as king s wages ® 

Hindu politics as wages of the king for 
the service of administration ; 

'' The one-sixth Bali tax, import and export duties, fines 
and forfeitures collected from oftenders— gathered in accord- 
ance with the Sastras (law and constitution), as your wages 
(vetanena), shall constitute your revenue.’’^ 

ISTarada also ordains; 

''Both the customary receipts of a king and what is 
called the sixth of the produce of the soil, form the royal 
revenue, the reward for the protection of his subjects.’^® 

The theory is as ancient as the Artha-Bdstra of Kautilya 
(300 B.C.), or we should say, it is anterior to 300 B.O. for it 
is quoted in the Artlia-^dsim. The taxes were regarded as the 



^ Jayaswal, Indimi AniigiuaTy, IQIS, p. 51, 

^ Such silver-coated { copper- coi^e) puch-marked coins of Maurya 
age have been found from the Maurya level at Pataliputra, and are 
in the Patna Museum. 

^ Mahcihhdmta, S &nti-Parvan, LXXI. 10. 
e Ndrada, XVIII. 48 (Jolly). 
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wages of tlie king, tlie wag wMcli were fixed according to tlie 
theory mentioned above (p. 259 above) by the original contract, 
between the first King and the People. The broker to that 
contract^ according to the theory, was the Creator himself^ 
It was He who recommended Mann to the People for election.. 


The wage-theory was further developed by political 


Divine theory of 
taxation 


scientists and turned into what we may 
call a divine theory of taxation. I can- 


not do better than quote that theory in 


the language of the scientist himself : 


'' God has made the King, though master in form, the 
servant of the People, getting his wages (sustenance) in taxes 
for the purpose of continuous protection and growth.’’'^ 

In other words, the Master-Servant of tlie People has his 
wage or maintenance fixed by divine authority : he wus not 
to take more, for he was not entitled to more. The Subject,, 
really, the Master, was bound, to protect” the king, as 
promised by the priest on his behalf at the coronation (p, 211 
above) by giving him his lawful maintenance, his share 
{svabhdga). 

Here we have the arguments (p. 233 above) of the Mdnava- 
dliarma-^dstra turned to yield a divine origin of king’s servi- 
tude. Diamond cuts diamond. In the land of U^anas and Eha- 


radvaja, a theory ascribing divine personality to kingship.' — 
a potential licence for autocracy — could never be tolerated. 
It was opposed to the trend of past history. Hence to cut 
'Manu ’ the teacher of men, the Hindu sought out ' Sukia 
the Teacher of Gods. 

The theory that the taxes were wages for protection was 
so ingrained in the constitution that even 
allegiance partial failure of protection was deemed 

to entitle the subject to claim refund of 
wages in proportion to the loss. And those claims, as w’-e 
have seen, had to be allowed either in the shape of concessions 
or actual payment (p. 271 above). The subject thoiiglit that the 


^ S ukranUisdra, I, 188. 
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servant-king was not fulfilling kis olbligaticn. He tkougkt 
tliat tlie compact was not fully kept and lie tlireatened, as 
the Artha-^dstra says (XIII. 1, p. 394), to migrate to the 
^enerny country. In other words, the subject threatened to 
transfer allegiance. The Mahdbhdrata says the same thing 
when it sanctions the abandonment of that king who fails 
to protect.® He is like a ship which leaks, that is, dangerous 
to remain with j and he is like the barber who wishes to go to 
the forest, evidently to become an ascetic. The barber has 
left his clientele and master, and broken his contract of service. 
He is fit to be given up and another barber is to be appointed 
to the houvSehold. Similarly the king who failed in his duty 
was worthless, fit to be given up. The relation between the 
king and the subject is proved to have ended by the very fact 
of the former’s incapacity. The tie of allegiance is deemed 
dissolved the moment the king failed to fulfil his duty of 
protection, and the subject was free to employ another servant- 
master instead. This was a natural corollary to the theory of 
taxation and the king’s legal position. 


The canons of taxation settled by constitutional writers 
agree with the telos for which the Hindu 
state was created, namely, ‘ for pros- 
perity, land-culture, wealth and well-being ’ (p. 215 above). 


Canons of taxation 


. The mainstay ot revenue was the king’s jSixed bJiaga or 
the ‘ share ’ of produce of agriculture. His ‘ share ’ in mer- 
ohandise sold in the market was ‘ one-tenth ’ or so according 


8 VTRI li 11 

« * * * 

II 11 

5W JTi^wwTOf i 

=^1 ?fiqT=55 il v'a ii 

—XII. 57 (= 56 Kumbakonam). 

The Manu cited here is the author of a work on politics called 
evidently Bajadhanna. The work which was probably of a school 
is quoted by Kautilya as the ‘Manaws’. 
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to circumstances.® Tliere w laoweTer some other sources 
of revenue -wliicli are at present called excise and customs 
{Stilha), In the regulation of these the king had a scmewhat 
free hand. The later law-books attempted even to regulate 
these by fixed laws, Xet they could not exhaust the list and 
a greedy or needy sovereign could find some loop-hole. The 
hTandas are accused to have taxed hides or furs. Evidently these 
articles had not been taxed before. There was a vast trade 
in skins or furs between the Magadha Empire and the 
Himalayan countries as the Artha-^astfa^^ proves. These 
imports when taxed by the predecessors of Chandragupta gave 
rise to accusations of greed. Evidently it was with reference 
to such occasions and opxrortunities and the realizaticn of the 
hhdga in general that canons of taxation were evolved and 
settled. 

The general principles of Hindu taxaticn are : 

(1) In taxation the king 'should not by greediness 

destroy his own foundations as well as those of 
others.' 

(2) Subjects may be taxed in a -way that they may 

remain strong to bear future burdens and, if neces- 
sary, heavier ones. "If the calf is peiniitted to 
suck it grows strong, O Bharat a, and can bear 
(heavy weight) and pain." The king should milch 
taxes keeping the above principle in view. Over- 
milching is to weaken the calf and consequently 
harms the milcher himself. 


® Of, Manu, VII. 130-32 ; Gautama, X. 24 - 27 ; Vasishtlia, XIX, 
26-27 ; Apastamba, II. 10, 20 , 9 ; Vishmi, III.' 22 - 25 ' ; Baiidhayana, 
1.10.18.1. 

XI, 2 , 

MaMbhdrata, XII, 87. 18— 

12 Ibid; XII. 87. 20-21— 

^1qT%?r ^i5Tr€iiifi%5Tr i 

’€#1 gcRf 5ircfsr3: II 

51 ^ f M i 

5i:if5T’^RT|r4 f| q ^ It 
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(3) It is not tlie heavily-taxed realm which executes 

great deeds but the moderately taxed one, whcse 
ruler not sacrificing the power of defence, manages 
administration economically. The subjects oppose 
that king who is extravagant in administralicn 
(‘eating too much ’).i* 

(4) The great principle emphasised is that taxation 

should be such that it may not be felt by the 
subject. The ruler should act like a bee which 
collects honey without causing pain to the plant.^® 

(5) In raising taxes higher it should be done ‘little by 

little when the realm’s prosperity is increasing 
The process must be mild so that the realm might 
not turn restive.^® 

On collection of taxes : 

(6) Taxes should be levied “in proper place”, “in 

proper time ” and “ in proper form They should 
never be realised by a painful mode— “milch the 
cow but do not bore the udders 


1® Mahdbharata, XII. 41. 22— 

34 Ibid., XII. 87. 19 — 

“ Eating ” (Jehad) is a technical term for taxation even in the 
Brahmana period, 

15 26id., XII. 88. 4— 

18 Ibid., XII. 88. 7-8— 

w-Ittr JisEmdi i 

mi ii?r: n 

i 

11 I6id., XII. 38. 12— 

^ qi^iR ^ri Rqra^d: i 

erigijsqtjr W5BT3 ?isiir%ra ii 

: 1®:!^^^ 4— V 
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0>n taxing indtistries : 

(7) Taxes sliould not be levied witliOTit determining the 
oiit-turn and the amount of labour necessary for its 
prodnction.’^i^ It has to be borne in mind that 
■without proper incentive no body would engage in 
industry ''What profit (result of production) 
would keep the producer to the 

produce benefit to the king as well ” should be the 
ruling consideration in deciding upon the amount of 
taxes to be levied on industries.^^ 

(8) In productions of art — materials used, cost incurredj 

niaintenanee of the artist required for jnoducing 
the article, and the condition of the artist have to 
be taken into account . 22 
In taxing imports : 

(9) " Sales (price realised), purchases (capital employed), 

distance travelled, cost of importing, and the total 
cost, also the risks incurred by the merchant should 
be fully considered.”^ 

(10) '‘Imports harmful to the State” and ‘'luxuries’^ 
(“fruitless ”) are be discouraged by taxation.^^ 

Mahdhhdraia, 7Kll. 87. 16 ; M. N. Butt’s trauslation. — 

20 Ibid,, ^ ^ I 

21 Manu, VII. 129 — 

w ^t| ii 

im ^ wAm 1 
5 d*4T mm: ^11: W 

22 Mahdbhdrata, XII. 87. 14 — 

^ mm 1 

m dJTR# i%ieqd: sfm w 

"-' Ibid., XII. 87. 18= Manu,, VII. 127— 

Artha-Sdstra, II. 21 (p. 112)— 
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(11) Benejaeial imports should be made free of import 

' ''to 

(12) Those articles ■which are rare in the country, and 

those which would be seed for future production 
should be allowed in, free.^® 

(13) Certain commodities should not be exported, while 

their imports are to be encouraged by not being 
taxed at all. They were, for instance : 

{a) weapons and armours, 

{h) metals, 

(o) military Yehicles, 

(d) rare things, 

{e) grains, and 
(f) cattle.^’ 

(14) Prmeiple of coimtermiling diiiy was resorted to in 

certain eases. 

Foreign favourites and private manufactures in 
wines and liquors were taxed on the principle of 
‘compensation' with reference to the state 

manufactures. 2 s 

Economic considerations are everywhere prominent. 
Productive power is not to be hampered ; profit and not 
capital is to be taxed ; articles which lead to new industries 
are to be encouraged ; exports which cause “ artificial " pros- 
perity by driving up prices are to be discouraged ; no special 
protection is granted to ordinary industries ; taxes should be 
gradual, and with reference to capacity, and not in an obnoxi- 
ous form. 


25.26 24. 

etc., Artha- 

JSdstra, II. 21 ; 39 (p. 111). 

28 lUd., II. 25 (p. 121)— 

oqr# I 



CHAPTEE XXXIV 


Economics in Government and Theory of 
Ownership in Land 

r ; ' ' Measiim are' enjoined in-tlie.chstjders on' taxation for tlie 
. . stippression of certain clasBes of persoiiB 

wlio are reg'arded as economic enemies.^ 
Public women, gambling establisbmenls and gamblers, 
theatricals, and similar parasites were to be eontrolled,^ 
beggars and bnrgiers to be eradicated,^ and usurers io be 
discouraged.® Agriculturalists were especially 1o be protected 
from the parasites.^ 

Monks and Monasteries were regarded as another economic 
evil. 'No Avanderers other than men who have reached the 
hermit stage, no (sumt/Jm) corporate coinmiinity — (/.e., tlie 
Buddhist Samgha and the like), other than that of the Sajaias 
(village people), no union formed on mutual compact 
other than those of merchants, shall be allowed to establish 
themselves in the country. Hor shall there be Halls (religicms) 
rest-houses and ^ Men leaving society and 

becoming monks before they had provided for their family 
were legally dealt with. They were arrested and punislied. 
Only those who had passed the age of manliood were allowed to 
become monks under the orthodox administration.® , 


Afika- 


^ MaJtabharaia, XII. SS. 14-17. 

2 Ibid,, XII. 88. 17 ; 24. 

® Ibid,, XII. 88. 26. 

^dstra, IL 1 (p. 48). 

^ 

i ^ ^ ndd,, 

II. 1 (p. 48). Compare the SajMa in coronation ceremonies, p. 218 
•above. 

® SV^IPTJfI%r%WR 5 %?f ^ 

(also those who made women nuns were pimisiied with th<,‘ highest 
•criminal amercement). 1 

.T?r?[T^rcr I ii. 1 (p.48). 

Law Sutras also lay down restrictions on leaving one’s home. 
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In the art of government the first lesson tanglit to the 

Economics in I’nier was that on economics depend 

government government and freedom of the country : 

{a) '' f 1% ^ ^icrri 

^ \ {Ah., p. s.) 

(S) 

(c) i31,Bh., Vana, l. m.) 

(^) I ” {Kdm., IV. 27.) 

(a) '' Agrieiiltnre, cattle-culture, and commerce and trade 
comprise the [Science (vidyd)] ot Vdrtd. Success in that 
leads through Exchequer and Army to the control of one’s ovn 
stale as well as one’s enemies. ” 

(b) In Economics lies politics as well as the reverse of 
politics.” 

(c) ‘‘ By economics the whole (body politic) is held.” 

“(d) Fdrtd is the shelter of society.” 

Therefore Eulers had to give their best thoughts to 
Economics. To maintain an economic government was part 
of their duty. In fact it came first in the division of their 
duty ; and this position is quite in conformit^^ with the corena- 
tion declaration. 

‘ This state to thee (is given) for agriculture, for well- 
being, for prosperity, for growth ’ (p. 215 above). 

The word ' pdlana ’ which is employed in classical litera- 
ture to denote the duty of the king combines two elements: 

seeing to the growth ’ and protection in general. The second 
is a corollary from the first which alone is found in the Yedic 
formula. Hence policy was directed to keep up and develop 
the Vdrid or National Economy. 

To secure the economic prosperity of the country 
the inerchantile class were treated with 

Policy towards the particular attention and solicitude, 
.inerchantile element of ^ 
population 

'' The power of jmcduction in the merchants should be 
always encouraged. They make the Bealm strong, 
enhance agriculture, and develop its trade. A wise 
king should he favourable to them in a studied 
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State industries 


is no greater wealtli in a kingdom 
than its merchant^^^ 

Again, ‘‘ the king should always honour those who liaYe 
earned wealth. He should give them feasts, drinks,, 
and robes of honour. In every realm the wealthy 
form an estate (wgfa— limb).”® 

The State at times worked large industries. They were 
worked by State departments. Both the 
AHha-j§dstra and the lldfimm-Dha rma- 
^^dstra have Departments of Akara and Karmdntaf mining 
and mannfactnries. From them the State gained finst-hand 
industrial experience for its economic administration, and at 
the same time the income of the State was greatly enhanced. 
It saved the statesmen, partially at any rate, from the neces- 
sity of ‘begging' ‘affection' tax from the people for -war 
preparations and cognate purposes. 

Hindu politicians disliked direct taxation. They had. 

practically no direct tax in their system 
key-note of the policy except the produce-tax. Import duties 
which were exclusively ‘ indirect ’ in their 
incidence were the next great tax after the produce-tax. Ex- 
port duties were few and they were more of administrative than 
revenue levies. Generally those articles wdiich were not en- 
couraged to go out were taxed as exports. The next great 
source of revenue was the mining industry. The State under 
Chandragupta and earlier generally nationalized the industry. 
Mines Mdnava Code (Till. 39) mining 

is open to the public. The tax demanded, 
however, is still heavy. A tax of 50 per cent, is laid down, on 


T 3T5t^gqr^55f flnirs i 

afHmi'ff =^1 sjiwfit f{^ OTi 11 II 
fTWT^lTJTl 1 

^W^TSUTfl^ n 11 

?rsr?f: ii xo u 

—MahabMraia, XII. 87. 39-40. 

8 lUd., XII. 88. 29-30— 

>55r%T%^ * * * 3IWi?cFfr?5r3% 

fira ^RxT I 
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the principle that mine is like treasure-trove which belongs as 
.much to the State as to the person who finds it. A tax for 
protection, as in any other case, is deemed hut lawful, for the 
king is the protector of both the upper and. sub-soil {adM-'pai% 
hlmmeradUpatir hi sak,’ VIII. 39). Medhatitbi in 

explaining the law of the Mdnava Code says that although no 
one knows what is there in the land and the government has to 
do very little guarding thereof yet as there is a likelihood of 
the whole land being taken away by a strong enemy, the king 
is entitled to his ‘share ’ for this constructive protection.® 

This leads us on to the important Hindu theory regarding 
the proprietorship in land, which is con- 
pro^rietortwpTn'iLd nected with, taxation. It is not so con- 
nected in Hindu politics in the slightest 
degree, hut in the controTersy of the present day raised by 
Indianist politicians and scholars. ^ Some of these writers have 
confidently asserted that property in the soil, according to the 
Hindu view, always vested in the Hindu sovereign. The fact 
on the other hand is that this is exactly the reverse of the 
Hindu theory on the subject. The writers unconsciously Lave 
read their own feudal law into Hindu jurisprudencev' Hothing 
is so distant from Hindu law as this theory. Numerous in- 
stances of gifts and sales of land by private individuals can be 
.given from the earliest literature. Law-books give provisions 
for sale of land and for acquirement of proprietary right 
{smmya) by prescription. Inscriptions^® proving to the hilt 
private property in the soil are extant. Above all it is ex- 
pressly and emphatically declared that the king has no pro- 
perty in the soil and this is declared in no less an authority 
than the very logic of Hindu Law, the Mimdmsa. I give below 
the discussion from Oolebrooke’s essay on Mlmdmsd ; 

® Biihler (S.B.E., XX. V, p. 260, n.) gives a mutilated passage 
■of Medhatitbi and makes him say what he does not mean. The 
real portion is left out. 3TWf 

^ srtRfrrifR: arditttq WRr 

riiriraRtfl R: 1 

E.g.f Indian Antiquary, 1910, p. 199. 
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'' A question of considei*able interest, as involTing the 
^ , important one eoncerniiig property in tlie 

soil in India, is discussed m the sixth lec- 
ture. At certain sacrifices such as that whicli is called VihHijitj 
the votary for whose benefit the ceremony is performed is en- 
joined to bestow all his property on the ofiieiaiing priests. It 
is asked whether a paramount sovereign shall give all the land 
including pasture ground, high-ways and the sites of lakes and 
ponds! an universal monarch the whole earth! and a sub- 
ordinate prince the entire province over which he iiilcs ! To 
that question the answer is : The monarch has not property in 
the earth, nor the subordinate prince in the land. By con- 
quest kingly powder is obtained, and properly in house and 
field which belonged to the enemy. The maxim of the lawv 
that 'the king is the lord of all excepting sacerdotal wealth, 
concerns his authority for correction of the wicked and inotcc- 
tion of the good. His kingly power is for government of the 
realm and extirpation of wrongs ; and for that jiurpose he 
receives taxes from husbandmen, and levies fines from offenders* 
But right of property is not thereby vested in him* else he 
wmuld have property in house and land ap^pertaining to the 
subjects abiding in his dominions. The earth is not the king's^ 
but is common to all beings enjoying the fruit of their owm. 
labour. It belongs, says Jaimini, to all alike therefore^ 
although a gift of a piece of ground to an individual does 
take place, the wdiole land cannot be given by a monarch, nor 
a province by a subordinate prince but house and field acquired 
by purchase and similar means, are liable to gift.''^^ 

, 41 , The, text referred to. by Colebrooke authority is 5f 

\ ‘VI* 1. 3- The -previous discussion is as to what 
a man legally gives when he gives * all his * (^). The literal meaning 
of this aphorism is ‘ Land (of a country) is not transferred (by a king)^ 
for it equally belohgs to ail \ 

Mis, Essai^s, I, pp. ■320-21, The comment of Sabara who is 
the greatest authority on Mimdmm agrees with tlie discussion sum- 
marised above by Colebrooke. Sahara on Jaimini, VL 7. 3 has ; — 

3[53nRrt ^ gr i ?i[^ f% stiwR. i 

fl ^ grici ^^51% ^ sjn^TRor 
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Tlie very discussion of tM JBw proves, for it pre- 
supposes, tlie existence of private property in land. Such 
private property was deemed inviolable. All possible pre- 
tensions by tlie Crown to such right was denied in the clearest 
possible terms. And this was quite in eohsonance with the 
■spirit of Hindu Law which held even the gods subject to law 
and punishment for the sovereign, if he was 

arbibtrary.^' . , 


The Hindu lawyer Mlakantha carries the discussion 

^ i further and examines the right of the 

.Concjiuest and land ■ ■ ®' ' 

conqueror in these words : 


tr# g piJi; II srqsftr raw 

ii ract^r ^5nff?irar g ^ t 

citigprw^'r I cTfi^firaf^kw^ Trar g 

II ra?g- 

II ^rifr%¥?r: 11 


‘^Similarly conquest and the other (modes) are (available) 
for a ruler (Ksliatriya) and the others. On conquest the 
ownership of the conqueror arises only in respect of the houses, 
lands, and personality, etc., of the ruler conquered. Where the 
latter had a right to taking taxes, the conqueror acquires 
that much right, and no ownership. Hence 'by an emperor 
the whole coiiniry, and by a provincial ruler the province is not 
a 'deya' (a 'subject of gift’)' is laid down, in Book VI (of the 
P. Mlnidmsa), Proprietary right in the whole land with 
regard to villages and lands, etc., lies in their respective 


W W^ragi^ I ^fcT 1 tr# aiH ^ 3ift%3Tr 5% I 1 

5,1% 1 stt? 

H cTlI Wl% ^ I I 

gToq-4wi ajqftl: w^Ti ^ 

3?4t ^isirCrat wrag »riw 

?trai%si^sr % iigrai: w^g 

nfg 5T I g^ig g 1 

— Mlmdmsddarsa, YI. 7. 3. 
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land-lords, etc. The king's right is limited to the eolleclion of 
tax therefrom. Therefore what is technical^ called at present 
' gi^i of land% etc. (by the king) does not mean giving away 
of land, blit a mere creation of allowance. If honse, land, etc.,, 
are bought from the owner (by the king) proprietorship indeed 
can arise. 

The Prime-Minister Madhava, wliose name in legal 
MMhava literature oecupics the next place after 

Vijhane,ivara, is entitled to profound 
respect in regard what he may have to say on questions of 
Hindu Law, He discusses the very point in these wmrds : 

^ m w 

i ??% — 

I fSI%^TI%^qRqRR*4:5i:t fl%g[cq ^ 

t T%-g mm Jirmt 

W5=iq; I mmrmiwm ^^fq mm 

Mahd-bhuml (the Great Land, Public Land, cf, below 
' non-ptibUc ') : is it or not an object of gift 1 ' King may give it 
away, for he possesses it'. Land is not his projyeriij because 
sovereignty is for protection and growth onlip Therefore it is not 
gimnH 

Doubt may arise in case a Sdrmhhauma King (Emperor) 
in Visvajit and others ‘gives away all he possesses'. In tliat 
case (is) the Great Land which contains public roads, ways for 
cattle, seats of water, etc,, to be given away t for in land 
there is his wealth owing to the text of Smriti — ‘ King may 
wish for (the wealth of) all excepting Brahmins/ 

“ The reply is that the purport of the Smriti is that liing's 
sovereignty is for eorreeting the wicked and fostering the good. 
^Sence land is not king^s wealths On the other hand in that land 

Yyavahdm-maydkha (Ddya-Nit^ya)^ 

NydyamalM by MidhavltohSrya (InaaadSlrama Sanskrit Series), 
p. 358. 
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(state land) there is the common wealth of living beings to 
enjoy the fruit of their labour ...Therefore although there can he 
gijt of a -piece of ixon-puhlio {Asadharana) land there can be no 
gift of the Great Land."" 


The commentary BhattadlpiM which is an accepted 


The Bhaaadipiha 


aiitliority in Mlmdmsd has the following 
exposition on the subject : 


ft ^ftif3iq%Tc5Jrw=Rr^R'JJ^ crmfira# ^ 

fReri^jfi^r i R?rrg?fr erw i * 

'TFft^TI%353-4 11^® 


"‘ Even a Sdrvahhamna sovereign has no proprietary right 
in it (Ifahd-j^ritJim = Great Land), For even conqxxest pro- 
duces projnietary right only in the personal property, house, 
lields, etc., of the enemy. In the llate-pfhMm (Great Land) 
however, as the riglit is only of government what is acquired 
by conquest is merely government which is limited to jnotec- 
tion and growth of the country and eradication of evil (there- 
from) and for that purpose to the realization of taxes from 
cultivators and of fines from offenders. In the land there arises 
no right of any other kind • • • * - House, fields, etc., acquired by 
purchase and the like, may ho'wever become a subject of gift.’' 

Katyayana, the la^vyer, deals with the subject in these 
words^®: — ■ 


Bhaitadlpikd on Parvamtm&msd DarSana (Mysore ed.), II, 317. 

g mm imt i 

% Tf5f# :5irpmFr4^ g ii 

iJcFFJFF ^I%WFF%RF?t ^FWc# I 

cfgj^?F!^r55t}\57r4 s¥rig»TF%Ffrasrq; u t 

SFRFF^: t 5i;r3FF, g?: ^FJfr 5P5?r: 1 3R?Is[53T¥T, q- 

5^F*fr F gfJFW^FFVFFW t SFIFRHFgi ?T%^Fft{RFFt, 

RgrWRFa: 1 ^FRR, ^11 ira I ?F?J[.W?Tr9!%^Rl=^ aig^FFri; 1 

—V.M.R.N.,' p. 271. 
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'' When the liing is the svdmin (master) of the 

land and ill no ease of any other wealth, he only hecomes 
entitled to receiYe the one-sixth share of the produce 
from it, not (that he is master) in any other way. The 
master-ship which is connected with him is on account of 
population thereof hy living beings and is the one-sixtli 
share arising from their acts whether good or bad.” 

Mitrami^to commenting on this says : — 

''Its meaning is (this): king is called the svdmin of 
land, not of other wealth connected -with larxl. ' JSfot in 
any other way " is (laid down) as there is want of master- 
ship in land, 'Living beings’ are IhcJrC having life; 
'population thereof ’is the habitation of the land ; master- 
ship that is mastership of the king. Hence he can only 
receive one-sixth from their acts.” 


This is the traditional view of the law ; this is the view of 


The view of law and 
Mimamsa in agreement 
with constitntionai 
theory 


the Mlmdmsa whose verdict in Hindu Law 
is final. This is in complete agreement' 
with the view of the cost itutional writ ers- 
who have decided that the king is a mere 
servant getting his wages in taxes. The 
servant cannot claim as his the very property, to guard which 
he is appointed and for guarding which he gets his salary. 
This unanimous view of law and constitution on king’s position 


was not confined to books. It was the common and accepted 
opinion in the country — so common and accepted that it had 
Jataha become current coin even in the domain of 

folk-lore. The Jataha^ which we shall 
quote verbatim below in the next chapter, says (and there 
it is the speech of a king), that the king's authority is limited 
to magisterial duty, that he had nothing more than that, and that 
he is not the owner of the kingdom. It is further corroborated by 
the coronation ceremonial which is the veiy basis of Hindu 

and coronation rites KingsMp and which I have already analys. 

ed for the reader. There is not even an 
atom of suggestion in that chain of formute and symbolisms 
to imagine kingly proprietorship in the land of the realm. The 
idea is altogether foreign to the whole system. 
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Gupta title-deeds inscri'bed on copper plates and registered 
Inscriptions the District Officer’s office, whose seals 

they hear, clearly prove private ownership^ 
In certain cases the king got only the one-sixth ‘ share 
as in any other sale {e.gf., of moveables). 


In the face of all this we have in the repeated editions- 
of popular text-books like Dr. Vincent 
ation Smith’s Early History of India confidently 

Law’ on the subject Stated: — “The native latv of India has 

always recognised agrictiltural land as- 
being croivn property d' 


“The native, law of India ” as laid down by its own 
lawyers of unquestioned and unquestionable authority is the- 
other way. It may be the native law of any other land ; it ia 
certainly not the native law of India. It is not fair that a popular 
text-book should embody such a prejudiced and unwarrantable 
view dogmatically asserted, and asserted wdthout taking the 
slightest notice of competent discussicns on the subject, Wilks 
in his History of Mysore published as early as 1869 has exhaus- 
tively dealt with the subject on materials which were accessible 
to him^® and which are accessible to Dr. Vincent Smith. Wilks 
shows that no foundation exists for attributing the feudal 
theory to Hindu Law^ In the Introduction to Hindu Polity 
the constitutional view" of Hindu liter atuie w^as pointed out^ 
Professors Macdonell and Keith who cannot be accused of any 
s^unpathy to matters of Indian history have had to admit in 
their on a survey of all the arguments and materials, 

for the feudal theory that “ the evidence is how^ever inadequate 
to prove what is sought ; that the Greek observers are contra- 
dictory on the point; that the evidence adduced from the 
Vedic literature, and the Manava-Bliarma-Sdstra and the 


Indian Antiquary^ 1910, pp. 199—204 (Plates B and C). Plate- 
A is a conveyance by the Municipal Corporation of a piece of land, 
in town. The vendors are the president and the assembly (called 
Prakritis just as in Awam, p, 246 above). In this case the Emperor 
received “ the legal one-sixth share ” {dhanna-shadMkdga, Plate A,. 
Indian Antiquary^ 1910, p. 195), 

IS Vol. I, Chapter V, pp. 65-138. 

19 VoL II, pp. 214-15. 
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MahahJidrata does not prove tlie theory ; that the evidence so 
iar as it goes of other Aryan peoples does not support the theory 
of original kingly ownership. Such ownership did not exist 
so far as can be seen in Anglo-Saxon times, nor in Homeric 
<jreece, nor at Eome.’' The learned authors, however, pass 
by Jaimini, totally ignoring him, although they go to South 
Africa to find analogy for Vedic India.^® 

in the second edition (p. 129) no authority was 
suggested by Br. Vincent Smith, in the 
Commlnti^gloka edition (1914, p. 131 w.) from the 

translation of the Artha-Sdstm^ Bk. II, 
€h. 24 (p. 144), he has quoted a passage given by the trans- 
lator: ‘ Those who are well versed in the 6astras admit that 
the king is the owner of both land and water, and that the 
people can exercise their right of ownership over all other 
things excepting these two.’ The passage purports to be the 
translation of a couplet of far-reaching political significance” 
quoted by a commentator of the Artha-^dstra: I have 
obtained a copy of the manuscript of the commentary which 
is at the Oriental Government Library, Madras, made under 
the supervision of the Librarian through the kind agency of 
Prof. Krishna Swami Aiyangar. The original couplet reads as 
lollows : — 

A mere reading of this sloka will satisfy those who are 
familiar with Hindu Law that the translation is not what the 
;^Ioka says. The natural, unforced meaning of the sloka is : 

The king is the protector (paii), according to the opinion of 
the learned in the Sastras, of the bhumi (land) and water. 
IBxcepting these two whatever wealth there may be, his family 
members have sameness of right therein,” 

Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol, II, pp. 214-15. 
The authors also say, “ It is not denied that gradually the king came 
to be vaguely conceived — as the English king still is — as lord of all 
the land in a proprietorial sense.’’ The authority for this statement 
is nil, except ‘ as the English king still is ’, which is the basis, the 
original sin, of the theory. The relic of the theory still lingers 
-vaguely. 
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In effect it is the theory ot the Mlmdmsaj and the law and 
constitution retold. It is retold in connexion with the rights 
of the family of a ruler, A kingdom is not partible, because 
according to the Sastras it is not the property of the king„ 
As the Sastrakaras have said '' hhumi ^ with seats of water"' 
upon it belongs to the Mng, only inasmuch as he has to protect 
it md no more,"' He is only its Protector. Hence of his 
family members {Imtumhindm) there no copercenary therein,. 
As protector he takes taxes, and as he is the protector of 
the hhumi ‘ with seats of water ’ on it, he is entitled to derive* 
taxes both from land and water. His family members have 
nothing to do with these taxes or with the sources of these 
taxes. 

To attribute the sense of the translation cited to the^ 
^loka is wholly indefensible and unjust. And to attribute* 
the sense to the commentator of the Artha-Sdstra is to attribute 
madness to a Hindu writer of Hindu times. Any one in whose 
veins ran the culture and tradition of '‘the Sastras 
could never mean in sound mind what has been fathered oil 
the author of the Sloka.^^ 


His name and date are hot known. 
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Position of the Hindu King « 

To recapitixlate tlie position of the Hindn The 

king had his cml list defined 'vrhich was 
Civil List called his ‘ salary ’ and which had to he 

fixed with reference to the income of the State and the posi- 
tion of the Monarch and Country^ The whole revenue was 
not Ms salary. Salaries of the Queen and jnnicr qiieenSj of 
Queen Dowager and Princes and other memhers of the royad 
family were also fixed. 


He had no jurisdiction over individual subjects. He was 
called master; but it was settled law 
Subject which people knew like the daily appear- 

ance of the sun that he was master of no 
■subject except a criminal. The which does not deal in 

philosophy or ideals but facts of every-day life, puts it in these 
words in reply to the demand of a beautiful wife who was 
desirous of absolute mastery over subjects 


“My good lady, to me the inhabitants of the whole realm 
are no bodies ; I am not their master (i.6., they are their own 
masters). I am master only of those who offend against the 
rulers’ (laws) and do what is unlawful. Eor Ihis reason, I 
am unable to give you mastery and rule over the whole 
realm. ”2 


1 Artha-Sdstra, Bk. V. Ch. 2 ; 91 (p. 245)— 

I Wrif I N.B.—The term bhrUya includes 

the king. 

1 (p. 246). 

2 The JdtaJca, Vol. I, p. 398— 

f%r% f [i% ?Tit 

The king had evidently a palace jurisdiction of superior nature 
iVasam = ‘ full control ’) “ for the saki of convenience 'L 
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With this defined position, shacMed with the checks and 
. . limitations we have noticed, subjugated 

ving under the great constitutional power of 

the Paiim-Janapada^ with a conscience 
trained to be prone to listen to the public voice, his position 
really was that of the Servant of State, or rather as our fore- 
fathers put it mercilessly, of a drudging ‘slave' (ddsya). 
'The epic exhibits as an ideal that a king should even give up 
his dear wife if asked to do so by his subjects : a popular and 
somewhat crude way of expressing the king’s position, but all 
the same enshrining the radical demand of Hindu constitution 
from its king to sink his individuality into his office. With 
such principles the king was virtually a constitutional slave. 
Even the Hindu Hobbes, the great monarchist Kautilya, 
would not allow the king to have personal likes or dislikes. 

A king has no personal likes : it is the likes of the subjects 
•(that should be followed by him). 


This lofty sense of sacrifice made the constitutional slave 
^ into the moral master: that ‘ one man 

Morally master 

who rules over numerous wise and brave 
men’. He was born, as says the MaJidhJidrata, for the sake 
of others, /Tike the horse or the goat Hindu kingship is 
the highest ideal of sacrifice on the part of the individual 
whose privilege it was to be the king of the Hindus. 


His utility was very great. He saw to the transfer of 
ministers and ministry and was the 
co-ordinating spirit in government. Pro- 
pelled by his high sense of sacrifice, high traditions and high 
position, morally he stood far higher than the ministers and 
mlers -ministers. If people found the actual governors had, 
lie still remained the centre of hope and reform and avoided 
<Iisruption.^ Ministers came and went but the king remained. 


^ Artha-Sdstra, Bk, I, Oh. 19 ; 16 (p. 39) — 

f|cT w: asruri 3 i> 

• Ibid., Bk. VIII, Ch. 1 ; 127 (p. 320)— 
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Even wlieii lie was powerless, he was (as Eantsilya puts it) the 
Symbol of State.® He was the standard of sovereignty te 
rally loyalty and hold the realm together. He was, in the 
words of Sukra, the root of the Tree of State ; 

''King is the root of the Tree of State; the Ministry is. 
its trunk, the military chiefs are branches, the army are the 
leaves of the tree and the Subjects are its flowers, prosperity of 
the Country its fruits, and the whole Country the final seed. 

But for Mm the ministry would have tended to become an 
oligarchy, and the fruits and seeds for future fruits would have- 
fallen in their hands and been misappropriated - 

Looking at his utility and at his life of superb sacrifice'^ 
theHinduworld well put its verdict in the mouth of Bhishmay. 
the representative of Hindu royalty in Hindu literature: 

‘Of all dharmas (duties) rulership is the highest in society,, 
for all times.’ 


5 Artha-Sdsiraf Bk. V, Ch. 6 ; 95 (p. 254 )- — { 

® t§udcramtisdTa, Y* 12-- 

^m: %?Trrw: q-gqrr: ^iiTrr% 

^ Mdhdhhdmiay Sdnti-Parvany Ch. LXIH. 29 — (Kumb. ed. 20).. 

^F^^T^T UF^?T I 

R¥3WIF?FF Wm «fFF%dF^FT 

'TFr^RFFi; n 



.CHAPTEB XXXVI . 

' Character of the Hindu Monarchy 

It would be evident from the above discussion of tbe 

State a Trust Mimamsa, from the theory of taxation^ 
from the coronation oath and other points 
lioticed above that the State under Monarchy in the eyes of 
the Hindu was a Trust. The object of the trust is clearly 
stated in the text which had to be repeated at every 

Coronation; ''This State to Thee (is Thou art the 

■director, regulator, firm bearer (of this responsibility)— /or (the 
good of) agriculture^ for toelhheing, for prosperity^ for growth 
<of the people), (that is) /or sworn. 

The Trust, the State, thus created was for the prosperity 
of the People. It is this underlying principle which has been 
expressed in later literature in so many forms, culminating 
in the fixed maxim that the king is the servant of the people 
getting his wages. If the object of tbe trust is not fulfilled, 
the trustee is '' to be shunned like a leaky ship on the sea”,^ 


The telos of the Hindu monarchical state brings us to the 
.great distinguishing feature of that state. The end of the 
•state was to secure peace and prosperity of the people. 
Sacerdotal duties were never imposed upon the king. He was 
never a priest even in the Yedic age. By prosperity was 
meant, of course, the immediate material prosperity : the state 
was instituted for land-eulture, wealth, etc. That prosperity, 
which was secured by a correct administration and justice, 
was regarded to bring about moral prosperity in its train as a 
<5orollary. 


^ The White Yajur-Veda^ IX. 22 — 

This is thy Sovereignty. Thou art the ruler, thou art con- 
troller, thou art firm and steadfast. 

* ‘ Thee for land culture, thee for peace and guiet, thee for 
wealth, thee for increase of our substance.’’ — E. T, H. Griffith’s 
translation. 

^ Mahdhhdrata, Sdnti-Parvan, LVII. 43, 
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Again, the Hindu Monarchical State -was essentially 
, _ a civil state. Standing armies appear as- 

early as the sixth century B.O. and proD- 
ahly had existed before it . for some centuries. At times 
very large armies, three quarters of a million strong,, 
were maintained.^ But the State never lapsed into a mil^^ 
polity. The governors of the provinces were civil officers.. 
All the known orders in inscriptions are addressed to 
civil functionaries. The Commander-in -Chief and all other 
military chiefs were appointed by the Council of State where- 
the Commander-in-Ohief had no place. We do not find the- 
army making and unmaking kings. All the traditions of 
depositions, — c.^., that of Naga-Darsaka^ of Fdlaka or of the 
early Yena^ relate dethronements brought about by the 
Citizens of the Capital and other constituents of the civil 
population, not by the army. The king among his several 
titles — Narapati (Protector of the People), BJiupati (Protector 
of the Country), BkaUdraka (Lord), Great King and others— 
has not got an epithet indicating an official military character y, 
although his personal heroism is often extolled. He as the 
head of the executive was undoubtedly the head of the army,, 
and in practice he very often led the army and fought, but 
that was a personal matter. There is no theory which gives- 
him a military halo. He was not the generalissimo of the army 
by inherent right,* that office was quite distinct from that of 
kingship from Vedic times (pp. 200-203 above). 

Likewise, war was to be avoided as far as it was possible,, 
and especially so, for conquest. This -was more or less a settled 
principle of Hindu politics.^ Militarism as a feature is every*- 
where absent. 

On the other hand the most pronounced feature of the 
Hindu monarchy, as we have seen, 'was the paramount position 
of law in the polity. We have also noticed the prominent 
reference to law in the coronation oath of the MaJidbMrata^ 

3 in the time of Cliandragupta Maurya. 

^ Manu, VII. 199; MahdhJmrata, 69. 23 : Brihaspati has laid 
down that a wise king should always avoid war for acquisition of* 
territory.’’ 
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The civil charae^ of the Hindu monarchy is reflected in the 
stress, laid on law. 

Laws of war and conquest were incorporated into the Civil 
Law as one of its liinhs. So much so that 
onquest^ud^Sen&e the question of couquest was often discus- 
sed from the point of view of municipal 
law, the standard heing the standard of the morality of law.. 
If a state was conquered its government was to be re-entrusted 
into the hands of the old ruling house. This was what the 
Ma%ma JDJiarma-Sastra^ laid down after an experience of a 
nearly all-India, one-king empire, extending ‘ from sea to sea"' 
from Madras to the Hindu Kush. It was based on the analogy 
of the legal theory of ' legitimacy \ It was not a mere theory 
which was once preached as a pious opinion and then forgotten.. 
It was largely followed from the fourth to the tenth century 
A.C. In the Allahabad pillar inscription of the great conqueror 
Samudra Gupta of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty we find the 
same principle acted upon. Kalidasa records the same 
practice. The earliest Muhammadan writer (851 A.C.) bears 
witness to it. ''The wars they wage with the neighbouring- 
princes are not usually undertaken with a view to possess 
themselves with the adjoining dominions . . . .When a prince 
makes himself master of some kingdom, he confers the govern- 
ment upon some person of the royal family ’’ [Account of the 
merchant Sulaiman recorded by Abu Zaid, trans. (1718) by the 
Abb4 Eenaudotj. In the age of Hindu Eationalism which 
formed the palmiest days of Hindu history, the theory existed 
in the form noticed by the Greek writers with regard to Hindu 
attitude to foreign politics. Arrian drawing upon Megasthenes 
records in his IndiJca (IX): 

" Sense of justice, they (EiniuB) say, prevented any Indian 
Icing from atteynpting conquest beyond the limits of India 

Only such a theory would explain the great fact that 
although Chandragupta’s was "the mightiest throne then 
existing in the world (Ehys Davids) and so it remained 
under his two successors, and that although the Maurya 
emperors found their next-door neighbour, the Seleucid 


^ Manu, VII. 202. Other Law-Codes reiterate the same principle* 
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empire, weak and crumbling, yet no inclination was exhibited 
to go beyond the Hindu Kush, the natural irontier of the 
India of those days. 


To this civil and legal character of Hindu Polity, the 
sociological historian, I venture to think. 
Longevity of mainly ascribe the extraordinary 

longevity of the Hindu State (p. 366 
below), and the absence of a deadly conflict between the 
People and the Crown, 
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Imperial Systems 

The Aitareya Brahmana places after the republican group 
AdM aha tA 0 ^ States the monarchical group which 

wa Consists of these yarieties : (1 ) Monarchy 5 ^ 

(2) Great (or High) Monarchy {Mdha-^ 
rdjya)^ (3) Over-Lordship (Adhipatya), and ( 4 ) Pan-Country-* 
Sovereignty^ (Sarmhliauma), 


The High Monarchy is not defined. But the word mahd- 
(mahat) connotes relativity, ^.y., superiority between States of 
the same kind. Mahd-rdjya probably meant a large monarehyy 
larger than its neighbours, with certain constituticnal features, 
at present not known. AdMpatya in its technical sense 
evidently signifies an over-lordship embracing protected states ;, 
the BrdJimana after the mention of the AdMpaiya has May I 
be {sovereign) enveloping neighbours AdMpatya thus seems to 
mean an imperial system in which suzerainty or ‘ over-protec- 
tion ’ {AdMpatya) on states outside its frontiers was exercised 
by the dominant state. Xharavela who had taken the conse- 
cration of Mahdrdjyaj was described obviously in consequence 
of his conquests and EdjasuyaySiB Adhipati said ChaJcravartinA 


^ The Rdjya is qualified with BdramesMhya^ apparently to dis- 
tinguish it as the rajya, the rajya superior, monarchy 

irgf possible that Para- 

meshthya was some sort of distinct monarchical constitution {cf^ 
irSffqdT Brahmana, VIII. 12). 

I remember having seen a passage in the Mahdhhdrafa where some 
king is styled ParameshtMn, The rare Svdvasya (VIII. 12) if 
technical, was probably a reminiscence of the discredited ‘ autocracy ^ 
which the oath in the Mahdbhdrata specifically excludes from Hindu 
kingship. 

2 Aitareya Brahmana^ VIII. 16— 

® Ibid., tRk'i 1 

« Jayaswal, J.B.O.It.S., III. 434, 459 ; IV. 376. 396 : Tnd.. 
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Tlie wisla to be a Sdrvahhauma is expressed to become ^‘^ (tbe 
sole) monarch of the land up to its (natural) frontiers, up to the 
sea, over all human heings^'A This is a variety of large monarchy 
'which is based on territory as opposed to nationality 
Jdnardjya of the It however claims 

the whole area (sarva-hhumi) ‘witMn natural boundarieSj the 
country with natural frontiers’\ The ''natural frontiers ’’ 
notion is expressed by Kautilya in Mb ehdturanta BoreTeigntj 
C an empire up to the four limits ’)® and he defines it to be the 
imperial field as lying between Cape Comorin and the Himalayas, 
ix., the whole of India.’ The ideal of one-king empire extending 
up to the seas probably arose in Magadha from where the 
field for conquest lay open up to the Bay of Bengal. Its non- 
Aryan population, unlike the Aryan Janas or nations of the 
Hoab, was no moral barrier to the Hindu imperialist. 

We have thus two main systems : one is the Suzerainty or 
Adhipatya system and the other is the Pan-Country Monarchy 
or the Sdrvahhauma.^ The latter system was extended and 
applied even to the Aryan India by the kings of Magadha 
which shocked the principle of Jdnardjya. Hindu historians 
denounced the ‘"one-king,” “one-umbrella” sovereignty of 
Mdhd-Padma established over the ashes of the houses of 
Yedic antiquity^ (see below). 

At the same time there was the system called the Sam- 

Sa^nrujya 

bhauma 2 biid 2ilB0 probably the Adhipatya. 
This is the favourite of the Yedic literature. It is significant 
that the Aitereya Brdhmana detaches it from the monarchical 
:systems and treats it as distinct. What is still surprising is 
that the Brdhmana places it at the head of the list of non- 
monarchical systems. We can understand the reason if we 

^ Aitareya Brdhmayia, YIII. 15 — 

WOT: WfT 3TT?^ir^ITO'-?t^ I 

« Artha-Sastra, III. 1. 58, p. 159. 

7 Ibid., IX. 1, p. 338. 

® The Sdrvahhauma does not relate to the ‘ whole Earth See 
hhumi — country (p. 350 above) ; Prithivl — country, ‘ deSa \ according 
to Artha Sdstra, p, 338. 

^ See Purd^a Text (Pargiter), p. 25; Jayaswal, J.B.O.B.S.t 
T. Ill: 
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malyse the system. indicates a ''collection of 

states ” under one acknowledged super-state. In modern 
phraseology it was a Federal Imperir-' system,. ; The federal 
character distinguished it from the ' one-king v system. Kq>- 
%]i^ Aitareya the rulers in^ t^ FrdcM 

(East) took the consecration ot Sdmrdjya, i,e., the FrdcM or 
Magadha had become the imperial seat. The SuMa ’Yajurveda- 
(XV. 12) knows the system as prevalent in another part of 
India (West). FrdcM was under the house of Jarasandha, called 
in history j the Ear hadrathas, after his ancestor Brihadratha. 
The Malidhlidrata says that the position of Samrdt was acquired 
by Jarasandha. Jarasandha was the President or Samrdt of 
the Federal Organisation and Sisupala, king of the Chedis^ 
was the common generalissimo. In this detail we detect an 
inter-state basis of originally free nature. In the first book of 
the MalidbMrata we actually find a free election of an emperor 
by a collection of kings and his consecration to that position. 
The datum of the Sablid-Farmn also implies that the system 
had been introduced by the rulers for self -protection, but 
that Jarasandha had abused it and reduced other sovereigns to 
slavery. 

In view of our interpretation we can easily imagine how a 
small king like Janaka of Videha had obtained the position of 
Sanhfdt^^ Ajij outstanding personality could be elected leader 
of the organisation. It seems that owing to the character of 
the organisation the Aitereya Brdlimana classed it with the 
pox3ular constitutions. 

The system which won the day in the post-Brihadratha^^ 
Y^riod. the Sdrvahliauma. The system, 
began to take shape about 700 B.C. when 

Imperialism the national states began to give way 

(page 238 above). The old dynasties, come 
down from Vedic times, began to dwindle. In the next century,, 
large, non-national monarchies greatly developed. There were 
about three of these. One, but not 3 ^et the foremost, had its 


Sahhd-^Farvan, Ch. XIX, 

11 Cf, Adi-FarvaUy Ch. 100. 7. 

1^ See ante p. 189, n, 3 ; Satapatha Brdhniana, XI. 3. 1. 2, 
13 O. 700 B.C, {J.B.OMB., IV, p. 26). 
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seat in Magadha, another in Kosala and the third in iLvant!.^^ 
-Competition follows between the three and Magadha finally 
wins under I^anda-Vardhana.^® A 'peimanent 8 drmhhmma 
set up about 450 B.O. A century later, the old traditional 
houses are finally wiped ofi the tablet of history by the ^tidra 
Emperor of Magadha (p. 359 above). Literally a hne-umbrella" 
empire covering the whol eo fForthen India except the Punjab 
was erected : Hindu historians marked it as the beginning of 
a Ijlcw Period. 

In 600--460 B.C. people began, as it were, to question 
'"'Why should the old dynasties be allowed to live on f” And 
the two first cases of usurpation were enacted— in Avanti and 
in Magadha. A political thinker actually formulated a theory 
of usurpation against degenerate houses,^^ The old dynasties 
iseem to have outlived themselves and ceased to perfoim their 
iunction. 

This type of Hindu Imperialism was also known as 
CTiafcramrfm-system It has refer- 
ence to the arena where the imperial wheeh 
moved unobstructed \ The basic idea again is territory. In 
the place of the old ' up-to-ocean ’ limit it substituted a new 
definition — ^from Cape Comorin to Kashmir.^’ The Chakra- 
mrtin ideal had been in the air certainly as early as 570 B.C. 
and presumably earlier. The Buddha took it from the phraseo- 
logy of politics and proclaimed the foundation of the Empire of 

First under the VUihoiras and then the Pradyotas. 

15 Jayaswal, J^PDM.S., I. 87. 107. 

1 ® Bharadvaja, quoted and refuted by Kautilya in Artha-Bmira, 
Y. 6. 95, pp. 253-54:. Kautilya points out the immorality, the fact 
that the ministers do really rule, and above all the great danger of 
punishment by the people. 

Bharadvaja was a ruthless writer. (Kanika was his personal 
name.) He preached, according to the Mahdhhdrata, in Western 
India, to a Sauvira king. Govindaraja, Bdmdyana, AyodhydHLdnda, 
100. 39, calls his a ‘ crooked policy*. 

1’ Artha-Sastra, p. 338 sfw I cWr 

* Country is the whole land (i.e,, 
India). In it from the Himalaya up to the Ocean — straight north, 
1000 yojanas in measure, is the Chakravartin-aTenal 
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Ms religion (Dliarma-Ghalcm). ‘Conquest’, ‘Conquest’, ‘nothing: 
but Conquest’, and to create oneness by that Conquest, was the 
breath of the eastern Hindus in 600 — 500 B.O. The Buddha 
claimed to be Ghakravartin-em'petoT and the Mahavira, another 
great teacher, claimed to be the Conqueror ( Jina) of his time. As 
in the hloghul period the air was surcharged with the idea of 
founding Badshahis both in religion and in politics, so some 
two thousand years before people thought nothing but of 
unifying the continent by conquest in religion and in politics.. 

The idea of unity was the only element therein which 
would find approval of the historian. Apart from that element,, 
there was nothing in the system to commend itself to the 
experience of the country. The system meant development of 
a tremendous power, but it was a power attained under 
intoxication. The after-effect was sinking into exhaustion. 
It never became an approved system. The law-books and 
political thinkers went back to the ideals of the Bederal System, 
and the Adhipatya, They preached that individual states had 
a right to live.^® 

The great feature of the Magadha Imperialism was its 
■ ^ centralization. Justice had become royaL 

even law tended to be royal.^® The village 
came under the royal officer. All ships were owned and let 
by the state. Yirtues alone did not come under the focus of 
the Crown; also vices were brought under the imperial vigil- 
ance. Prostitutes were placed under a royal department^ 
gambling was centralised in government buildings or buildings 
licensed by government, hotels and wine shops were put under 
an imperial department. Mines were monopolised, or to 
quote the old phrase, brought ‘ under one outlet ’ {ekamiMia)^ 
Some of these measures were beneficial, others injurious. 

Centralization wus against the genius of the race. The 
Buddha founded his empire, but the machinery of that empire 
was self-government, and it flourished. On the other hand 

18 Vishnu, III. 47-48, '' » 

5T See aXso Manu, VII. 202. 
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under tlie Magadliaii machinery, the soul of the country was 
-chained round the imperial standard ,• and it failed * 

The system which was tried next was a compromise. The 
Gupta system tolerated a few suh-states 
"^^of^omp^omise^ under it, hut iu reality it was neither 
a Federation nor the inferior type, the 
pure AdUpatya. In essentials it remained a large monarchy. 
A real federalism with something like equal treatment to other 
.states remained to be rcYived. 

For our purposes of constitutional study the second^® and 
the third^^ empires are but mere monarchies. The power of 
constitutional bodies under them must have yaried to some 
extent according to the periods of peace and war. In periods 
of war and stress they must have become somewhat weak and 
in periods of peace they would have grown powerful. The 
popular forms, at any rate, still lived. ■ 
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Revival of Hindu Polity 

Tlie period after 700 A.C. is a period of darkness aM 
•disruption. Popular infStitutions decayed and Hindu tradi- 
tions dwindled. The causeSj as observed above, are yet to 
be investigated. 

But when there was a Hindu revival in the time of 
tSivaJi and the Sikhs, the Sikhs as a polity failed. They 
failed because they could not connect themselves with the 
Past. They followed a system which prevailed around them 
:and established a polity of one-man’s rule; Guru Govinda 
wanted to remedy it but the attempt brought about ' no 
man’s rule It was the " Padshahi ”, the Moghul form, in 
success and in defeat, in rise and in fall. But the movement 
in the Maratha country had a different history. There they 
looked into past history and drew up a constitution and found- 
*ed a polity on materials that were easily available to them 
but the materials which connected them with the Past. They 
consulted the Mahdblidrata and the SuJcranUi and found that 
king should reign but not rule, that government should be 
vested in a Ministry of eight ministers. And they founded 
the Ashtapradhdna,^ They searched out technical terms from 
political literature of the country and drew up a Rdjdkosa or 
Book of State Terms. Yet the system tried was only one 
Cause of failure PortioB o£ Hindu polity, one half of tlie 

whole body. They had the Farishad but 
they had not the Faum-Jdnapada, To their great credit it 
must however be said that in modern times they were the 
first to realise that one man’s rule was not allowed by the 
wisdom and experience of their forefathers, that it was foreign 
to the genius of their ^astras. Their limitations were the 
limitations of darkness and ignorance abont the constitutional 
history of the country, a darkness which we have not yet fully 
removed three centuries after. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

Conclusion 

This is a brief survey, in fact too brief a survey, of 
a polity wliich bad a free career of at least tliirty centuries of 
bistory a career longer tban that of all tlie polities known 
to history. Babylon probably lived a few centuries longer,, 
but unfortunately Babylon is no more. Against this we have 
India still existing, and in this respect China— another civli 
polity— is her only parallel. 

The test of a polity is its capacity to live and develop,, 
and its contribution to the culture and happiness of humanity. 
Hindu polity judged by this test will come out very success- 
fully. 

The constitutional progress made by the Hindu has prob- 
ably not been equalled, much less surpassed by any polity of 
antiquity. The great privilege of the Hindu at the same time 
is that he is not yet a fossil ; he is still living with a determin- 
ation which a great historian (Duncker) has characterised as 
a tenacity which bends but does not break. The Golden Age 
of his polity lies not in the Past but in the Future. His modern 
history begins with the seventeenth century when Vaishnavism 
preached the equality of all men, when the 6udra, the helot 
of the ancient Hindu, preached shoulder to shoulder with the 
Brahmin (who welcomed and encouraged it), when the God of 
the Hindu was for the first time worshipped with hymns 
composed by a Muhammadan, ^ when Eamadasa declared that 
man is free and he cannot be subjected bjyforce,^ and when 


^ Coins have been fonnd which Sir Alexander Cunningham, the 
most competent critic on Hindu numismatics, has placed about 
1000 B.C. Tile Puranas and Xharavela’s inscription 
III. pp. 436-37 ; Fp. Lnd*, XX* 71) indicate the date of the Maim- 
hlidraia to have been c, 1425 B.C. Megastlienes, 310 B.C., found the 
Hindus counting 154 kings from thq earliest times to Chandragupta. 

2 Basa-khan’s Savaiyds have been chanted since then at the 
evening service in Vaishnava temples. Compare with this the view 
of Ghalib who would bury the Hindu at Kaba and cremate the 
Muhammadan at Benares. 

® fr ^i-#t i ^ f TO’-fw ii msa-hodha, i. lo. 25. 
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the Bralimiii accepted the leadership of the ^ddra in attempt- 
•ing to found a. State. 

The Beformation of the Hindu has come. But a force 
iv'hich is greater still is also coming. This is the pagan thought, 
the European manhood. What a coincidence that the race 
which CTolved the greatest constitTitional principles in anti- 
-qnity should be placed to-day in contact with the greatest 
constitutional polity of modern times. The contact is electri- 
fying : it can either kill or rejuvenate the Eace.'^ Piobabilities 
however are, as the historian thought, for the latter : 

^‘With this (tenacity) they (the Hindus) have retained 
a costly possession, that inclination towards the highest intel- 
lectual attainments which runs through their whcle history. 
This treasure is still vigorous in the hearts of the best Indians, 
and appears the more certainly to promise a brighter future.’^ — 
Huncker, History of Antiquity (1852-57), IV. Oh. 10. 

Constitutional or social advancement is not a monopoly 
of any particular race. I am not a believer in the cheap 
wisdom which preaches that political greatness is inherent in 
some peoples. It is a superstition which is as baseless as the 
Spanish superstition of the Blue Blood. There is no such 
thing as Blue Blood in political and constitutional evolution. 
Political and constitutional progress is a creation of circum- 
stances and human forces. And even if such Blue Blood be 
a reality it is certainly present in the veins of the Hindu. 


^ There is much unthinking and unreasonable mortification at 
times witnessed at the thought of being ‘‘ conquered”. But con- 
quest is only a mode of receiving new thoughts and new life. What 
great modern community was not conquered ? The primitive state 
of England would have continued much longer but for the advent 
of the Danes and the Normans. Germany and Italy would have 
remained a European Bajputana or a Kathia-wad but for the French 
and Austrian domination, India would have become an other Siam, 
Oeyion or Korea but for the Muhammadan incoming. ^ 
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The Mahabhirata on the 
Andhaka- Vrishni-Samgha 

The Santi-Faman in its Ch. 81 records a discussion on the 
affairs of the Andhaka-Vrishni league. It is called an * ancient 
history although it is put in the mouth of Bhishma, a con- 
temporary. Krishna puts his difficulties as the Yrishni-leader 
before his friend Narada, and the latter gives his solution. 
The discussion is important as showing 

(a) that there were two political parties in the joint 
Samgha or Federal each of which tried 

to gain the upper hand in political matters ; 

{h) that there were sharp discussions in their parliament 
or council, and Krishna was attacked, and he attacked 
others in return, for Narada rebukes him for not 
having a tactful tongue,* 

{c) that at the time to which the history relates Babhru 
Ugrasena^ and Krishna were the elected Presidents ; 
(d) that the republican leaders were mostly related to 
each other, and that Krishna was not equal to the 
influence or intrigue of his relatives. Ahuka on the 
side of the Yrishnis and Akriira on the side of the 
Andhakas seem to have led the Federal Diet. (These 
two, according to the SabM-Farvanj^ had contracted 
a political marriage between their families.) 

I give below the text and translation of the discussion. 
d'm II 

^ ii H n 

I 

grsf? ii ^ u 


^ I M ahabhasliy a on F.i lY. I. 114; Kielhorn, 

2 Ch. XIY, 33-34. 
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Another reading — ^fsrTRgRRT 
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3wrra?f ^stj^ i 

^%^Tg^\ raft ^ ii ^.o u 

^R5[ ^ra 

?rcf?i far%^7Tss$ErJiit5tqr I 
^rarifsira'jpn ^ ^fffrsra^^r^r^iq; ii ^ i ii 
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^rg^T: ^rar: 

% ii il 

Bhislima said : — In this connection (on relatives in politics) 
this old Mstoryh quoted—this dialogue between Vasudeva and 
the great sage ITarada (2 ). 

Vasudeva said •.■ — 

Narada, matters of State-counsel of vital importance can 
neither he made known to one who is not a friend, nor to a 
friend who is not an expert, nor even to an expert if he is not 
of master mind (3). 

As I find the right friendship in thee on which I can depend , 
I want to speak something to thee, hlarada. In view of thy 
all-embracing intelligence, I want to put a question to thee, 

t.lvA hil.-n'nv on A ? I'4V 
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Eulersliip it is called, but really it is slavery 

to relatives that I am performing. Altbongb I am entitled 
to the lialf of the eweoutive powers, I have only got to suffer 
bitter speeches (5). 

My heart between cruel words, 0 Divine Seer, is like the 
Arani (wood) which a man, desirous of producing fire, is twirling. 
It is consuming me every day (6). 

(Although) Samkarshana is always noted for strength 
and Gada for princely qualities, and Fradhyumna is even 
handsomer than me, still I am without a following, O 
IJ-arada (7). 

Other Andhakas and Vrishnis indeed are endowed with 
great prosperity and might and are redoubtable. They are, 
ITarada, always full of (political) energy (uUMna) (8). 

For him, in whose favour they are, there is everything. 
If they are not so, then one cannot exist. 

As regards Ahuka and Akrura, if they are in one's favour 
there is no greater misery for that man. And if they are not 
in one's favour, there is no greater misery for him either. I 
cannot elect the party of the either (9-10). 

I am between these two, Great Sage, like that mother of 
two gamblers (gambling against each other) who can neither 
desire the victory of the one nor the defeat of the other (11). 

IsTow, IsTarada, take into consideration my position and 
also the position of my relatives and tell me please what may 
be beneficial to both. I am distressed (12). 

Ffarada replied : 

(In a republic) dangers are of two kinds, Krishna, the 
external ones and the internal ones, or, those which are created 
internally and those which arise from elsewhere (13). 

It is the internal difficulty which is present in this case. 
It is the result of (the members') own acts. The following of 
Akrura the Bhoja, with all these families from (hope of) 
material gain, from caprice or from envy of bravery,^ have 
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tiransferred the political (lit. ' rulersliip obtained by 

them to some one else {14--15). 

The authority which has taken root already and which is 
fortified with the title of relatives^ they cannot take back like 
Toniited food. They can in no way take back government 
from Babhru Ugrasena for fear of disunion with a relative. 
And you especially cannot (help them), O Krishna (16-17). 

And if that is even done (Ugrasena is driven out of author- 
ity, presidentship), by doing a bad (illegal) act, there would 
be fear of serious loss, waste, and there may be even a fear of 
•destruction (18). 

Use then a weapon which is not made of steel, which 
is very mild and yet capable of piercing all hearts, 
sharpening that weapon again and again, rectify the tongues 
•of relatives (19). 

Vasudeva said : 

What am I to understand, O Sage, by that weapon which 
is not made of steel and is mild, and sharpening which I have 
to employ in rectifying their tongue (20). 

Narada said : 

The weapon which is not made of steel is this : Becogni- 
tion of merit in others and honouring them, mildness, straight- 
forwardness, toleration, and constant entertainment according 
to your capacity (21). 

Of relatives who are anxious to speak, words which are 
bitter and light you should not really mind and you should by 
your reply appease their mind, sentiments and tongue (22). 

Kone but a great man, one of master mind and commanding 
a following can successfully exert himself in carrying on 
high political responsibility (23). 

Every ox can bear upon him a heavy burden and carry it 
on plain ground. It is only a noble and experienced animal 
that can carry a difficult burden through a difficult path (24). 

Destruction of Samghas (republics) lies in disunion. You 
are the leader of them, O Kegava. As the republic has got 
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you (as president at present), act in tlie manner tliat tlie 
samgha slioiild not decline (25). 

li^’otliing but tact and tolerance, notbing but control of 
one’s personal tendencies, nothing but liberality, are the 
qualities wbicb reside in tlie wise man for the successful leader- 
ship of a republic (26). 

Krishna, elevation of one’s Party leads always to long- 
life, glory and wealth. Act in a way that destruction may not 
befall the relatives (27). 

There is nothing, OLord, in the matter of Future Policy 
and Present Policy as well as in the Policy of Hostility and in 
the Art of Invasion, in employing Foreign Policy, which is. 
not known to you (28). 

(Prosperity of) all the Andhaka-Vrishnis, the Yadavas,, 
Kukuras, and Bhojas — ^with their people and rulers of people, 
depend upon you, O you of long arms (29). 


^ Is vara in the meaning of ‘ ruler * is a techincal term, 
Mahdhhdshya on P., VI. 1, 2, Kielhorn, III, p. 7, « \ 

sttui# ’ i 

Cf* ihid.^ II. 365. See also Gautama-Dh. 3^., IX. 63 ; J., I. 510 
* issariya ‘ sovereignty \ 
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Xist of Indian Republics discussed in Part I 

1. Agra-greni (Agsinge) 

2, Ambhaslitlia (Ambastanoi, Samlbastai) 

;■ 3. ^'Andliaka 

'4. '...Andlira ■■ ■ 

5. Aratta, ArisMa (Adrestai) 

6. Andumbara 

7. Avanti (Dvairajya) 

8. Ablnra 

9. Arjiinayana 
.JLO. Bhagala 

11. Bbarga 

12. Blioja 

13. Brabma-gupta 

14. Brabmanaka (Janapada) (Bracbmanoi) 

15. Biili. 

16. Cbikkali Mkaya 

17. D aksbin -Mallas 

18. Bamani 

19. Bandaki 

20. Gandbara 

21. Glaucbnkayanaka (Glankanikoi, Glaasai) 

22. Gopalava 

23. Jalmani 

24. Janaki 

25. Kaka , 

20. Kamboja 

27. Karpata (Kbaraparika) 

28. Katba (Katbaians) 

29. Keralaputa 

30. Kaiindibrisa 

31 . Kaundaparatba 

32. Kaiisbtaki 

33. Koliya 

34. Ksbattriya (Kathroi) 

35. Ksbudraka (Oxydrakai) 

36. Kukura 
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37. Kuninda 

38. Kura 

39. Lichcliavi 

40. Madra' 

41. Maliaraja (Janapada) 

42. Malaya 

' 43. Malla ' ■ 

44. Maundi Mkaya 

45. Moriya 

46. Mucliukarna (Mousikaui) 

47. Kabkaka and Kabba Pankti 

48. Kepal Bvairajya 

49. Kysa (AkoubM) 

50. ParSva 

51. Patala 

52. Panchala 

53. Pitinika 

54. Prarjuna 

55. Prastbala (Preshti) 

56. Pulinda 

57. Puskyamitra 

58. Eajanya (Janapada) 

59. Easktrika 

60. Satyat 

61. Sakya 

62. Salankayana 

63. Sanakanika 

64. Satiyaputa 

65. Sayanda 

66. Sapindi-nikaya 

67. Saiibkiiti ta) (Sopkytes) 

68. §ibi (Janapada) (Siboi) * (Madkyamikeya) 

69. Surasktra 

70. Sudra (Sudrayana == Sodrai) 

71. Trigartas 

72. Uttara-kiiru 

73. Ilttara-madra 

74. Utsaya-Sanketa 

75. Vasati (Ossadioi) 

76. Yamaratlia 
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77 : Videha 

78. Vriji 

79. Vyika 

80. Vyishni 

81. Yaudkeya 

82. Yona. 
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Additional Notes on Part I (1924) 

P. 4 — Artha-Sastra (Katjtiliya)- — ^Its anthorsMp and date, 

Eecently the controversy about the date of this work has; 
revived. Dr. Jolly (Artha-Sdstra of Kauiily a ^ Lahore, 1923^, 
Intro, pp. 1-47) has pronounced the work to be a piece of 
forgery of about the third century A.C. (pp. 43, 47) : ‘ we might 
abide by the third century as the probable date of the A.,’ ' the^ 
real author was a theoretician ’ and Kautilya himself a ' fabu- 
lous minister ’ (p. 47). 

(i) AnrHOBSHip 

To take up the latter thesis first, Jolly's arguments are r. 

(a) ' the traditional accounts of K. do not refer to K. in 

the capacity of a teacher or author of literary 
compositions,’ 

(b) ' nor is his name ever mentioned by Megasthenes,’ 

{g) 'nor does the latter writer’s description of India- 

bear out the theory that he was a contemporary 
of K.’ 

(d) ' Patanjali in his MahdbMshya refers to theMauryas; 

and to the sa^hd of Chandragupta, he is silent 
about K.’ 

(e) ' K. is a mere nickname denoting falsehood or hypo- 

crysy, which could hardly have been devised by 
the renowned minister of Chandragupta himself , ’ 

(/) ' nor does the character of the work stamp it the 
production of a statesman, filled as it is with 
pedantic classification and puerile distinctions, like 
all the Sastras composed by Pandits. 

Jolly’s Gondusion.— 

" The real author ” therefore " was a theoretician,, 
no statesman but perhaps an official in a state of medium 
size” (p. 47). VThe ascription of the work to K, or 
Chanakya was entirely due to the myths current re- 
garding that fabulous minister who was looked upon as 
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the master and creator of the art of polity and as the 
author of all the floating wisdom on the subject of 

Argument (^) is contradicted by the latter portion of the 
xjonclusion, admitting that K. is traditionally regarded as 
the author, ’ etc. Such tradition in literature does exist, 6,^., 
Jaina— ' Kocjilliyam a false Sastra ’ in the Nandi-Buira cited 
by Dr. Sliama Sastry, AM. (1909), UpodgMta, IX, and Sms-' 
kxit—FanohaAantra, Kdmandaha, Dandin ('revered teacher^) 
Medatithi, etc. 

Argument (5) is disposed off by the simple answer : where 
is the book written by Megasthenes ? Find that first, as we 
cannot build a hypothesis on a book not yet found. 

Argument (c) evidently refers to a theory started on the 
supi)osition that X. knows no large empire but only a small 
kingdom, as he has the mandala or prahriti theory of neighbours 
and records the existence of republics and a policy towards 
them. The supposition is contradicted by fact ; K. says that 
the Imperial tract (GhaJcmvarti-JcseJitra)^ lies between the 
Himalayas and the Ocean, nine^ thousand yojanas in the 
straight line (as the crow flies). It is hardly possible to imagine 
a state without neighbours, a policy towards neighbours will 
have to be postulated by any statesman however large his 
empire may be. Then we know that there were a number of 
neighbours in the South who were reduced in the next 
reign— i.^., of Bindusara.® When Chandragupta took the 
north-western provinces from the Greeks, it does not 
oilow that he took the land without its rulers, republics 
generally, who were existing under the system of Alexander, 
The Sangha-vrUta lays down a policy towards the republics 
which it assumes to be under the king’s sphere of influence, 
be they in (1) the Punjab, (2) Afghanistan (Kamboja), (3) 
Western India, or (4) Forth Bihar. There were therein parties 
1 n favour of the suzerain and parties against him {A. 8.). He 
was to sow the seed of dissension, patronize some, instal or 


i TX. 1, p. 338. 

Sankararya’s reading, I. 39. 

3 11. 81. 
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depose one of tlie leaders (p. 376)* w know^ t^ in no^ 

other than the early Maurya time Afghanistan, the Piinjaby 
Western India and Korth Bihar at one and the same time were 
iinder the sphere of one Indian king. The fact that K* hardly 
tolerates snh-kings is one which is only conapatihle with 
the Maurya times. Under the ^uhgas the imperial policy 
changes ; it becomes largely feudal (see the local rajas in the* 
inscriptions and on coins). 

Argument ((I) Patahjali, it is true, does not refer to- 
Kautilya. But Jolly ought to have shown any sutra of 
Panini ora Yartika of Katyayana or a comment of Patahjali 
which could be the occasion of a mention of Kautilya. If 
Patahjali does not mention Bindusara, ASoka, Eadhagupta 
or the Buddha ; is that a reason to hold that they did not 
live ? Patahjali was not writing history. 

Argument (e) Karnes are not devised by the bearers r 
they are given by parents. It is difficult to get rid of 
names, and no sensible man cares to change an awkward 
name, e.g,, SunaMepha, PUuna, Pox. As it has been repeatedly 
pointed out,^ Kautilya was a gotra name coming down from 
generations. The forefather who bore the name Kutila or* 
KautiW is answerable to Dr. Jolly and not Kautilya 
Yishnugupta. Ghanahya (the name derived from the father 
according to Hindu literature^) is mentioned in a painted 
inscription in the Bijayagacjh cave (Mirzapur) in Gupta script 
of the fourth century A.C., a photograph of which has been 
brought by Eai Saheb M. Ghosh, Curator, Patna Museum.. 
It xesbdB GJidnalcya-roshah. 

Argument (/) If all the Sastras composed by Pandits have 
puerile distinctions and pedantic divisions, it is a literary fault 
of Kautilya’s country,- he could not escape the traditional 
mannerism in letters. The style of a certain European country 
is heavy and pedantically detailed in the eyes of other 
Europeans, That style, be the author a college professor or 
a statesman lecturing on statecraft, cannot be avoided by 
the native. To me, the details and theories of the A.S, are 
such that no theoretical writer, i.u., the contemptible 'Pandit ^ 


4 II. 97-80, n. 
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conld liave written it. This is in fact admitted by Jolly 
when he say s that the writer was probably an official know- 
ing administration. The admission itself contradicts the 
/Pandit ’ '‘ theoretician ’ theory. ' The A. deals with internal 
and external policy and may be designated as an ancient 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, as a manual of political economy 
and polity ’ (Jolly, 1-2). Again, 'the general tendency of 
hhe A« is thoroughly realistic and worldly’ (Jolly, p. 3). 
The onus on Dr. Jolly is very heavy to prove that the author 
is some one other than the named and acknowledged (^.g., 
by Sankararya, Bana, Bandin, Kamandaka and others) author 
of the work. Forgery is to be proved, not merely asserted, 
and proved by the party alleging it. It is for the reader to 
see if Dr. Jolly has discharged that onus. In my opinion he 
has not. 

(ii) Date 

Now let us take the theory of date. 

One has to agree when Dr. Jolly, very rightly, says that 
there is a rare unity of plan and structure pervading the whole 
work (p. 5). The device beginning with contents and ending 
with the notes on the system of the work which unifies the 
whole work, and the cross references in the body of the work 
leave no doubt that the whole work is by one and the same 
author. There is also common ground when he shows that 
the book as we have it (I may add, but for faulty readings and 
copyist’s mistakes) is the same which existed about 400 A.C. 
(pp. 8, 9 and 12). Thirty quotations in the Tantrdhhydyikd 
and citations in later books prove it. Thus the question in 
controversy is reduced to this, when was the A.S. -written be- 
tween 300 B.O. and 400 A.O. This limit is further narrowed 
down by Jolly’s view, rightly held, that Vatsayana had before 
him the A.S. while writing the 8. and he takes the time of the 
K.S. to be the fourth century or so,” and consequently places 
the in the third century A.C. (pp. 29, 43). 

Arguments for the third century A. 0. Bate 

Arguments of Jolly for the third century date are : 

1. That both Kautilya and Bhasa have a verse 
etc.) in common and K. takes it as a quotation, hence he 
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must have 'borrowed it from Bhasa wdiose date is third 
-century A.C. (p. 10), 

2* That K. and Yajhavalkya agree in their laws ; that 
K. therefore converts Y’s laws into sutras (p. 17), and Y’s 
date is the same, i.e., third century A.C. (p. 47). 

3. That the MaMbMsliya nowhere mentions the A. 

4. That the Eajadharma in the MahahJidrata and the 
DJiarma Sutras are in an embryonic condition as compared 
with the A.’s detailed provisions and advanced condition of 
life (p. 30). 

5. That the A. knows the Pur anas. 

6. That one of the Kama^astra sections, the Vaisika, is 
mentioned by K. (p. 32). 

7. That the A. knows technical terms of Sanskrit grammar 
and is acquainted with Ashtadhyayi (p. 32). 

8. That astrology and divination are knowm to it and 
two plantes are mentioned by name in it. 

9. That it knows a book on metallurgy called ^ulba- 
dhdtu Sdstra (on copper, p. 33). 

10. That it knows many technical treatises, c.^., on 
mining, architecture, finance, jewels, alchemy, etc. His work 
is the outcome of a long period of literary activity in the field 
•of polity rather than the production of a creative genius — 
another reason for not fixing its age-limit too high V(p. 33). 

11. That “the minister (E.) in the MudvdSdlcshasa is 
probably a myth, why should not K. be mythical as well ” 
<p. 34). The Greeks do not mention him. The rise of a new 
dynasty might have ' given a start to the invention of myths' 
<p. 34). 

12. That K. refers to alchemy which was„ ' a late growth 
on the tree of Indian science ' (p. 34). 

13. That K, mentions Suranga which is from the Greek 
term Syrinx. 

14. That the description of India by Megasthenes and 
the A^oka inscriptions do not show such an advanced stage 
as the A. (p. 31). 
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: the A. knows State of mines, superinten- 

dents of mint, metal, mineralogy, cliemicai skill in 
producing coins, ornaments, etc., while Megasthenes 
refers to five metals only and Strabo says that 
Indians are inexperienced in the art of mining and 
smelting. 

15. That the A. mentions written documents, while 
Megasthenes says that the Indians did not know writing. 

16. That Megasthenes does not mention the premia on 
coins, taxes on gambling, liquors, road-cess, etc., which the 
A. describes. 

17. That the description of Megasthenes agreeing with 
the A. proves nothing as the A. agrees also with the Chinese 
pilgirms and Alberuni. 

18. That Pataliputra is nowhere mentioned (p. 43}.. 
Geographical horizon of the author indicates that the book was 
written in the South from where it has been discovered. 

19. That the A. gives the opinion of K. by name : this* 
comes under the definition of apadesa of the proving that 
K. could not himself have written the work, 

20. That the opinions of others cited are imaginary, the 
names being taken from the MaMblidrata (pp. 31, 44). 

Examination of Jolly's Argtiments 

1. The verse' Navarn sardvam/ etc., is a memorial verse 

used in exhorting soldiers in war. Exhortation to soldiers is. 
as old as history ; the verse is based on a primitive belief which 
is reminded thereby — -that the faithless soldiers will go to helh 
If we consider the following point, it will be evident that it is 
not possible for K. to have borrowed from Bhasa, but that he 
must have borrowed either from some other book or as he 
implies, BTqrf from floating, current memorial verses. 

The point is that K. gives two verses and the Navam L one is 
the second, reading after the first (X. 3). Without the first 
it is incomplete,' Bhasa has only the latter one. How could 
it be said then that K. borrowed from Bhasa, 

2, It is perfectly true that there is a close agreement 
between Y. and K. in laws. I have discussed the point in 
my Tagore lectures. Here I shall take up only one datum 
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wMcli completely disposes of tlie question of priority. K. 
uses a term YuMa meaning an official, wMcli occurs in Asoka’s 
inscription as Yuta, The latter term none could understand 
before the publication of A. as the term in literature subse- 
quent to A. has gone out of use altogether. Y. could not under- 
stand it as used in the A. ; 'an official act 

of a non-officiar (as pointed out by Br. Shama Sastry in his first 
edition of the A. Intro., p. x), and he uses yogya 'proper ’ 
II. 235) where K. gives YiiUa, mjogya 
'improper’ where E. has a-yukta. This can only be explained 
on the hypothesis that Y. versified the laws of K. and in places 
could not understand it. Jolly tries to meet this by saying 
that the demand for statement on oath being unauthorized 
was ' improper ’ and therefore the difference is purely nominal. 
But how could any one explain, even by straining, 
'an incapable man doing a work which 
should be done by a competent man ’ on the theory of nominal 
difference 

Then, K. uses verses at times ; if he was going to borrow 
from Y. why should he have turned verses into stitras ? The 
more rational process is to versify sutras, and Y. followed that. 
There is no case made out for supposing a reverse process. 

As Y. is assigned to the third century A.C., and Yukta 
has so long ceased to have the technical sense that a> legal 
author could not understand it, the date of A. should be some 
centuries before 200-300 A. C. 

" 3. Occasion for the mention of the A. is to be shown in 

the MaMbMsJiya before we can deduce anything from the 
silence. Many Vedic works are not mentioned by Patanjali, 
for that reason no one can say that they did not exist. He 
was not writing a histroy of literature. 

4. The Bharma Sutras deal with Bharma laws, while 
the A. deals with Artha principles and laws. The subject of 
the Bharma Sutras, is not political science but Bharma law. 
The subject of politics beii^ principle in one and incidental 
in the other, no comparison can be instituted for the purposes 
of chronology. I would demur to characterize the M. Bh, 
Baja dharma as being in embryonic state ; in the theory part 
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it is more developed than the A. Then, every inferior writes 
does not change chronology. Some Tagore lectures after 
those of Br. Jolly are far inferior ,* they for that reason could 
not be placed in a time earlier than his. 

5. The oldest Dharma ^utra knows Piiranic literature, 

Apastamba mentions the Furdna (II. 24, 6, p. 98), 

and “Parana’^ again in II. 9. 2^^ Z. TI\q Blimishya existed 
according to Pargiter’s researches very early. Furdna is 
mentioned as early as the, Chhdndogpa Upanishad (II. 3). 

6. The VaisiJm book was written by Dattaka at Pataliputr& 
before Vatsyayana. There is nothing to show that it or any 
other VaisiJca was not written before 300 B.C. 

7. Knowledge of Panini does not go against the 300 E.O.. 

date of K. (see ante^ p. 30 Also note the pre-Paninean use 
[e/. Macdoneil, p, 267 in the A. of ndmu, dhhydtay 

upasarga and nipdta (II. 10)]. In other words, Panini ’s terms 
had not become established fully as in the time of Patahjali 
and later. 

8. Divination is as old as the Atharva Veda, The origin 
of astrology has been already shown to be Mesopotamian.®’ 
The Greeks and Hindus both borrowed from the same source.. 
Ko argument of chronology can be based on the mention of 
two planets. The fact that the planets as they ax>pear in 
Greek astrology and later Indian literature do not find 
place in the A. is an argument in favour of an early date^ 
for the A. 

Metallurgy, particularly knowledge of working copper^ 
must have been known in a country where copper coins, silver 
coins, alloys in coins, white metal ’’ (or nickel brought to 
Alexander in the Punjab), bronze, iron, glass, etc., have been 
worked for centuries before Alexander and Clianclragupta,. 
as proved by the positive evidence of finds (xmnch -marked 
coins, utensils at Pataliputra and other places). Eai Sahib M. 
Ghosh found cast iron in the Maurya stratum at Pataliputra. 
Cast glass seals -..were found with Maurya and j)te-Maiirya 
lettering by Dr. Spooner and the Eai Sahib at Pataliputra) 


5 1919, p. 664 ; Ind. 1918, p. 112. 

12 
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Bep* 1924). Seven metals are knoTO as early 
as tke Yajur Veda (VSj, S,, XYIII. 13, XXIII. 37). 

(A positive confirmation of tke as a contemporary 
vrork is found in tfie cast coins found at tlie earliest Maiir37^a 
level (20* to 19') wMeli on being analysed have shown the same 
composition as prescribed in the X.^.). 

9-10, The argument is against the theory of faneiful 
quotations in the aJ. If there was a long previous literary 
activity, the quotations are natural. If before the A., ie., 
before Alexander, there were technical treatises, K. could not 
make every science begin after the Greek invasion. Why the 
existence of treatises should be a reason to fix the date too 
low and not * too high' (a term too ambiguous to meet) is 
not explained by the learned scholar. 

11. It is not proved that * Eakshasa ' is a myth. Prom 
iinknown to unknown is not a logical step. Further, if one 
minister is mythical why should all others be mythical f If 
the Greeks do not mention him, it is K.’s ill-luck. Xon-mention 
by the Greeks, though it may take away the distinguished 
character of a human being, cannot disprove the very existence 
of a man. Moreover, where have you got the complete 
writings of the Greeks (i.e., Megasthenes) 1 Eise of a new 
dynasty may give rise to myths, at the same time it may not^ 
or may on one point and may not on others. 

12. Dr. Jolly knows the Hindu theory that alchemy 
was born in India before the Christian era.® In any case it 
is not yet proved where the so-called science first made its 
•appearance. In connection with alchemy in later Indian 
literature we have the mention of Constantinople (Euma) ; if 
we connect the with later alchemy we have to come down 
■to Muhammadan times. Jolly therefore has to postulate a 
probable '* Greco-Syriac " origin and to place that hypothetical 
origin in the first century A.C; But one hypothesis cannot 
prove another. We must have a proved fact that alchemy 
^s not original to India and that it was borrowed by India from 
a "* Greco-Syriac " original and from nowhere else. The very 


® Albemni (XVII) gives the name Vyddi before the Christian 
43ra. Vyddi must have had predecessors. 
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lacfc that we have alchemy before A.C. 300. ia India shows 
that we have to give up the theory of Arabian origin and admit 
that there was an earlier stratum, either Indian or foreign. 
We cannot go further than that because nothing can be proved 
at this stage beyond that, Euma and Barbara m found iii 
later literature must refer to another and a subsequent 
■importation. ■' 

13. Syrinx was employed in sieges in India in Alexander^ 
time. K. living both before and after Alexander’s invasion 
can very well use the term. Besides, some Greeks had been 
living on the Indian frontier earlier and under the Persians in 
the Punjab, as Greek letters are found on Persian coins struck 
in India (see above, p. 124 ff.) 

14. Anoka’s inscriptions do not undertake to give a 
gazetteer of the administrative system. Can any one attach 
the slightest importance to the Greek allegation that Hindus 
did not loiow smelting when we have coins, ornaments 

the fine gold ring found at Pataliputra), cast iron, cast 
glass seals, etc. of the Maurya and pre-Manrya times ? The 
Greeks themselves mention the fine vases carried in front of 
Ghandragupta and gold vine in his palace. If Megasthenes 
mentions only five metals, his knowledge is poor as in so 
many other instances (seven castes, writing, etc.). Seven 
metals are known to the Y. Veda alone. In the absence of 
his original hook we cannot say what M. actually said and of 
which part of India. 

15. Megasthenes,himself says that there were registers 
kept on the roads to find out distances and there were mile- 
stones. The Jdtahas mmtion written tablets; seals, and 
inscriptions of Asoka prove writing to have existed and been 
largely employed in the Maurya times. Could writing suddeuly 
appear with Alexander ? Asoka two generations later pub- 
lishing his inscriptions all over India and his father Eindusara 
writing to the Greek king disprove the utterly untenable 
.assertion. 

16. Megasthenes’ ‘ tax on articles sold’ would include 
^octroi and general taxes of the A. Besides, Megasthenes’ work 
is not before us. 
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agreement between Megastlxenes and tlie A^ 
proves iiotbing, bow can disagreement prove any tiling % 

18. Tlie non-mention of Pataliputr a proves nil. The 
trade route to the South for the sake of shell, diamond, gems,, 
pearls, etc., was no doubt important. At the same time thev 
A. mentions Ka^i, ISTepala, Kukura, Lichchavi, Malla, Kamboja,., 
Eurit, Pahchala, Surashtra, Madra, etc. His horizon is pre- 
dominantly northern. 

So many MSS. have- come out in the South. Did all those- 
authors (Bhasa, etc.) belong to the South for that reason f 

10, The A. being avowedly based on old works, and the^ 
Sutra and Bhashya being combined in one treatise, every 
Sutra having original opinion of the author necessarily became- 
apadesa. As Fleet has pointed out and almost every Hindu 
knows, it is a very ancient and even current practice to gi ve- 
the author’s name in his composition in this country. It 
appears odd to a foreigner, but it is commonplace in this’, 
country. 

20. As MahamahopMhyaya Ganapati Sastri has shown 
{A,^, II. Intro.) quotations from Yisalaksha and Brihaspati 
are extant in literature. I may add to them by pointing out 
quotations from Sukra (U^anas) and Brihaspati in the TIM 
to the NUlvdJcpdmrita published by Pandit hTathurtoia Premin 
of Bombay, and from the Mdnava A.8. pointed out above 
(p. 8 ,* Arid, I). 

In the face of these quotations nobody will be heard to- 
say that the authorities in the A. are imaginary. 

Jolly has rightly ignored such untenable views as for 
instance 'that the style of the A. is not archaic ’ and ' that 
geograxiMcal data prove a late date 


■/ Mention of China is innocuous, for China whicli invariably 
comes along with Darada or other Himalayan countries in ancient 
Sanskrit literature clearly refers to * SM'na \ the Ctilgit tribe still 
retaining the word and having mulberry tree and silk industry. 
See the article in Eticp. Brit, on * China % and the identification by 
Sir George Grierson in LSI., X, Part 4, p. 5, n, [‘ but I would suggest 
that in this {Manu, X. 44) and similar passages, they are tlie great 
Shin race, still surviving in Gilgit and the vicinity ’]. It may be 
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{iii) l^EW iLR-eWEOT^ FOR THE FOURTH CeNTURY B.G. BATE ' ' 

There are pieces of evidence in the A. which are compatible 
only with the fourth century B.C. date. 

(i) The use of YuMa which is only known to the Maurya 
times, and the 'geographical horizon' in laying down the 
policy towards the republics can only refer to the Maurya 
times. In the first century B.G. and the first or second 
oentury A.G. there was no power, no ' king ’ (for whom 
Kautilya wrote the Saingha-vritta policy) who had from 
Tideha to Afghanistan under him. 

(ii) Take again the term Yuga^ meaning five years (11. 20). 
This is known to the Jyautisha Vedahga, and is not known to 
the literature of the early centuries including the Manama 
DJiarma Sdstra, 

(iii) Take also the datum that the rainy season started 

In J^rdvana {^rdvana’proshthapadaseha Varslid), in the 

author’s time the rainy season began in Sravana, imlike to-day 
when it begins in the middle of Ishaclha. ]5Tow, season falls 
back about one day and a half every century : — 


^dded that the Chinas were regarded to have been of Kshatriya 
<>rigin. They spoke a language of Sanskrit base as shown by the 
which says that the silks produced in China-country bore the 
names hauseya and ehlnapatta. Neither kauseya nor patta (Skt. 
pattra) is a Chinese word. All the members of the group where 
■China occurs are Himalayan peoples. China alone cannot jump 
over thousands of miles away into China. In the same chapter 
<XI. ii) china-si furs or skins are mentioned as coming from Balhava, 
which according to Bhattasvamin is a Himalayan country. Gilgit 
and Cashmere still produce both skins and silk. 

Interchange between cJi and ”Sh (Shin ~ Chin) is common in 
Sliin, e.g., push — puch. 

Similarly, dlalcandaoi the A./8. (p. 78) is misunderstood as being 
connected with Alexandria on a wrong philology’. Alexandria 
becomes alasaddd as in the Milinda P. A coral variety is called 
dlakandaka in the A»-S* Any root-like thing is kanda in Sanskrit 
A coral-shoot will be called Ala means yellow (orpiment, 

orpiment-colour) — ‘ root-coral with yellow tinge’. 
(Recently Prof. Levi utilized the statement of Pliny on import of 
coral into India as a proof of a late date of the A,8*, but Pliny 
does not say that coral had been unknowm to the Indians before.) 
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“In consequence of tMs difference the beginning of 
Varsha, or the rainy season, in the times of Alexander 
and ASoka, ’would have fallen just one month earlier 
than at present.”® 

(iv) See also 'M.) arwf ^#1- 

This could be •written only in the Korth (Patalipixtra) and 
not in the South. 

(v) The political data taking us to the Maurya times,, 
we have further materials to hold that the book could not have 
been written in the later Maurya times. ' The position of the 
gakyas and Ijivakas could not be low as in the A._ 

thev being grouped together with or as Sudra monks. Under 
A'Soka or his successors it was not likely that a law hostile te 
them would have been promulgated. Again, the sarcasm 
nf Pataniali that the Mauryas were fond of money (gold), finds 
oorroborationin the A. that the Maurya sovereign did institute 
. > or worships for making money . 1 ® BTow Agoka could 

not have done it, he was too conscientious and religious for 
that His descendants were also religious. The datum of 
Pataniali and the A. thus should refer either to Chandragupta 
or to Bindusara, and under both sovereigns K. served. 

The heterodox Jaina and Buddhist and the orthodox 
Prahmin literatures assert that Kautilya was the minister of 
rbandragupta. The Buddhist and the Jaina books treat him 
„ having been a rascal, debasing coins and making money, 
making conquests and killing men, etc. The Puranas, on the 
SLr hand, show him to be an able minister. How could such 
Lntrarv and human details be given to a person imaginary ? 
His condemnation and awkward Gotra-name are proof to my 
mind of his historical existence. If we look into the A. it answers 
both characterizations of K, the heterodox and orthodox 
He would put down the heterodox, and the heterodox would 
find him a bad man. 

(vi) If the Puranas turn out to be true in asserting the 
existence of Chandragnpta, why should we not believe them 
about Kautilya ? If K. existed, why should we not take the 


® Cunningham, Indian Eras^ p. 3. 

9 Munich MS., Shama SSstry’s trans., p. 251 n. 
10 Tnd. Ant., 1918, p. 51. 
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Book to be bis, especially ’wben we find tbe last but one verse 
in tbe book, giving tbe autborsbip, to bave been in tbe book 
before Kamandaka wbo paraphrases it in bis introduction f 
[Jolly (thongb witbont assigning any reason) also takes tbe 
Sloka to be contemporary with tbe composition of tbe book.]^^ 
(vii) If tbe book existed before Vatsyayana, and Kanian* 
daka ascribed it to K., tbe onus is on bim wbo wants to ascribe 
tbe autborsbip to another to prove that and disprove tbe 
evidence of the A. itself corroborated as it is by Yat. and Kam. ,, 
Bandin and Medbatitbi, FancTia T. and TantmkhymM. 

(viii) There is motive for promulgating a Bbarma Sastra^ 
ascribing it to a Eisbi, but there is no such motive in ascribing 
a material book to another. Besides, Kautilya is not a Eisbi.. 
Earlier A.S. books bad Eisbis as authors. If a Pandit writing 
the book wanted to foster it on another, be would have ascribed 
it to some Eisbi and a name unhated by a large section of the 
community (Buddhists and Jainas). 

(ix) Tbe Puranas seem to give a second name of Cbandra- 
gupta as Narendra?'^ There is evidence that not only the name 
of tbe author is in tbe book, but also tbe name of the king 

‘ Jsfarendra ' whose monogram or mark ' Marendrdnka ' is. 
directed in tbe A. to be put on arms (Y. 3, p. 247 ; see also 
II. 10). 

(x) Only the empire of tbe early Mauryas could take note 

of exports and imports from Mabavisi (A. /S., II. 11) == Maha- 
vrisba of tbe Yeda),^^ the raisin wine of Afghanistan. 

(Aracbosia), tbe weights and measures of tbe ^ibi (II. 19) and 
Mekala and Magadba at the same time, of Uttarapatba and 
Daksbinapatba simultaneously, and provide punishment 
(from Pataliputra) for defaming the Gandhara country. 
And only a minister very highly placed could bave all the 
fiscal and military information which are contained in tbe A. 


The first Sloka giving the author’s name was in the book, 
before Dandin who gives the identical measure of the book just 
preceding and says that the work was composed as an abridgement 
by Yishnu-gupta for the Maurya, almost quoting the words of the 
A. as in the sloka and the previous passage. 

Ind, Ant, 1918, p. 55. 

M. & K., F.I., II, 142y S46. 
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Pamsliments for turning “women into iinnSy and for monks 
leaving families unprovided for could be laid down (II. 1) oiilj 
under tbe early Maurya rule of the first two eniperors. Eaising 
a prince on tlie unmarried daughter of a king (while even 
Hiyoga is eondeinned in the Sunga times, .e.g., in the 
JI. .Dh. AS^), knowledge of the epics different from the ones we 
have, are all indications of an early and pre-Sungan date. 

P. 6 — “Works of the fourth-fifth cen. A.C. and the date 
of the Kamandakiya. 

Quotations in the Edja-N, Eatnakam indicate that 
there was also a N&radlya Bdja-nUi. (See Introdtiction to the 
M. N, E,, 1924, p. 'v). - : ■■■ ■ ■ 

Karada figures as a teacher of political wisdom in the 
MaJhabhdrata (SahM-Parvan), and he is not known to Kaman- 
•daka. The Haradlya thus probably came into existence 
before the sixth century and after Kamandaka. 

Kamandaka cannot be put in the eighth century as done 
by Jolly and “Winternitz (Jolly’s 46). His general style 

{of. the indicates Gupta times. The known 

date of Bhavabhuti helps us further. Bhavabhuti as ably 
shown by MM. Ganapati ^astri II, Intro., p. 7) knew his 

work ; not only he knew Kainandaka but his audience also 
must have known his work as a well-established authoritj^ to 
be able to follow and enjoy the character Kamandakl ’’ like 
the ' ‘ Buddharakshita ” and “ Avalokita.” Kamandaka must 
have published his work a few centuries before Bhavabhuti 
(fix'st half of the eighth century). Its earlier limit probably 
is the TantrdMydyilcd which does not know it. The interval 
between the A.S., and Kainandaka is large, for not only several 
objects and topics in the become in Kam.’s time 

antiquated enough to be left out, a ne-\v group of authorities, 
unknown to the A.i§., had intervened. 

There is a revival of the tradition of Chandragupta Maurya 
in Gupta times. Eoyal parents name their sons after him. 
Yisakhadatta compares him with Vishnu in his play written 
under one of the Chandraguptas of the Gupta dynasty (I. A., 
1913, p. 265). Chandraguptan laws in the Kimtillya are closely 

See the monitary system of Narada (App. 56-60) -which 
43xteiids up to the Punjab and knows Dinara. 
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"Teproclueed m tlie Wdrada-SmriU. CHandragupta’s Artlia- 
jSfastm is verified and adapted in the KdmandaJay^^ NUisdra, 
There is an ambition, partly realized, of founding a large 
empire from Patalipntra like that of Ohandragiipta Manrya. 
Kalidasa, a Gupta poet, says that the eonntry becomes 
\Mdj(mvaU, ^ possessed of a just king,’ only on account of the 
Magadhan emperor {Baghmamsa).^^ The opening verse of the 
Jlmiandahlya suggests the reign of Chandragupta II (J.B.O.B.S., 
KTIII, 1932, p. 37). 

P. 6— Piishkara. 

He figures also in the political science dialogue in the 
VishnudJiarmottara (II). Probably he is only an ideal person 
and no author. 

p. 0_14th~18fcli cen. Digests. 

To this class is to be added Vachaspati Misra’s Eajadharma 
(See Intro, to B. N. E., 'p. u). The commentary on the JSfUi- 
mlcydmrlta (the date of -which must be earlier than its MS, 
copied in the 1463, ibid.) may be included in the class. The 
commentator does not restrict himself to the orthodox Dharma 
Sastra view. He, trying to give all the original sources of 
Somadeva, really gives a small Digest of Artha-j$dstra. 

p. 8 — Works in Vernaculars. 

Lallu Lai wrote a Hindi book based on the Hitopadesa 
:and the PancJiatantra and called it ' Eajaniti 

P.16 — ^Village fined. 

See VasisMha Dh^irma ^dstray III. 4^ — - 

w f|vr: w 

'/p. i7--?r^f mi l 

It is given also by Harada (1. 18). 

P. 23 — Ga7ia. 

The Yedic use of gana is in the sense of ‘’ company of 
■soldiers (^. F., III. 26, 6). 

P. 39 — State-arms of the Eepublics. 

To sa-y this he has even to commit an anachronism, making 
the Magadha monarchy which came into existence only with Vasu 
(J.B.O.B.S., 1) contemporary with Eaghu. 
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Lanchh itself may be from Laksh with what is termed by- 
Grierson as ‘ spontaneous nasalisation ’ 1922,. 

p. 381ff). 

For Anha see ‘ krita-Farendrankam gastraTaranamayudh ■ 
agaram prave§ayet ’ in the T. 3, p. 247. 

P. 49 — ^Decisions on rolls (Book of Precedents). 

The Jata&u also knows such books of precedents. See J.^ 
III. 292, wherein the law-court precedents are entered ; “ vinic- 
ohaye potthakam leMapetvd”. Probably Vasishtha also refers 
to precedents in XIX. 10. 

P.49 — ^Ashta-kulaka. 

See JE.I., XV, 136, the Ashta-kula-adhikaranas as town, 
corporation ofacials, and note in App. D, on Part II. 

P.50 — Lechohhai.’ 

Eilcslta would also give both LiehcMia and Likkha, but we- 
get such forms for the Lichchhavis (<?/. Jaina spelling Lekkkai) 
as point to likshu, louse as the origin. Mann’s Nichehkavi- 
would be a local dialectical variation which is peculiar to> 
Eastern India. 

P. 53 I 

Sav = Skt. GJtyab, Avestan 8ya/v. 

P. 67 — Jaukar. 

It is derived from either Jatu gJiara (the Makahkaraia^ 
‘ Jatugrika, ’ ! the house of lac ’, made to entrap and burn the 
Pan^avas) as has been suggested, or preferably from Jama- 
ghara ‘ House of Death ’. Jaukar is spelt as Jama-kara in the 
‘Kanhada de Prabandha ’ (a work in Old Eajasthani), p. 94 
(pointed out to me by Dr. Suniti K. Chatterji). 

p. 73 — ‘ Every man in the community had franchise ’ : — 
citizens versus non-citizens. 

From a statement of Patanjali it is clear that in a republic 
there used to be slaves and artizans to whom the peculiar forms, 
which denoted the citizens of a particular republic did not 
apply — IcRl'IT ^1% Wr (se® above p. 31, n). This indi- 

cates that the artizans as well as' slaves were not franchised. 
The Mauchikarnas did not keep any slaves in their state 
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(hence tlie legend ill Megastlienes tliat were no slare^ 

in India); ;■■■■ 

Pp* 73-74 and Xawal 

Sir G. Grierson is also of the opinion that the 
should not be identified.' with the Kunindas Yol. 

p. 6 , n,). The toiiii Kanet IB correct which was personally 
ascertained by me at Sipri ^ 

• “ P. 78— Vahikan physique. ' 

On the physique of the Yahikas we may note that the 
MaJidbMrata in abusing their heterodoxy (probably they had 
then become Mahayanist Buddhists) quotes a parody of a 
song of the Yahikas which shows that their women -were large- 
bodied and that mutton was their favourite food. “When 
shall I next sing the song of the Yahikas in this Sakala town^ 
when shall I again, dressed in fine garments in the company 
of fair-complexioned large-sized w^omen eat much mutton^ 
pork, beef and the flesh of fowls, asses and camels ! The^ 
wJio eat not mutton live in vain,'' “So do the inhabitants, drunk 
with wine, sing. How can religion be found among such 
people . 

At the time when the Karna-Parvan (Ch. XLIY) was written, 
evidently they had become heterodox, probably Buddhists, 
as it says, ‘ the Yahikas who never perform sacrifices, whose 
religion has been destroyed, ' ‘they are without the Yeda and 
without knowledge’. They are orthodox in the a Br, 

(I. 7. 3. 8, Grierson, I/./3.I, 4^ 8), in the Upanishads which 

describe Svetaketu going into the Punjab for religious tourna- 
ment, and also evidently in Panini. 

P. 82 — ^Madra Country. 

In mediaeval Indian tradition the Punjab, especially the 
northern part, was always called Madra-desa. Guru Govinda 
Simha in his “ Yichitra Xataka ” says that he was brought 
from Patna, where he was born, to Madra-desa or the Punjab. 

P. 95 — Salaka : 

‘ Pin ’ probably does not convey the full sense of ‘ Salaka ’. 
Of. Aksha-Salaka, the Hindu dice. The Salaka was a small 
oblong piece which could come easily -within the fist. 
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P. 149— Taudiieya coin legends : Bhagamto S-vdmina Qb) : 

Bmlmuinga-clevasga (G.GJ,M,, 1S1-S2^' G.A'.I,, p. 78) seems 
to be tbe correct legend. Bfaltmanya is not tlie name 
of tlie Yaiidlie^m king (Eapson, J.E. 1903, 291), but tbo 
name of tlie god wbo in some eoins is shown with six heads^ — 
Karttikeya (as recognized by Eapson himself). 

P.152 — Malaya Coins. 

The variety of coins bearing single names and generally 
no legend of the Malava Gana found at the same place, are 
attributed to the Malavas^' (0.0.1, if., 163, 174-~177). Prob- 
ably they represent the power which superseded the Malavas. 
The names are so many puzzles— c.^., Maraja, Jamapaya, 
Paya, Magaja. They seem to be abbreviations— Jfuruju = 
MaM-rdja; ef. ' Maharaya ’ (p. 177). Jama and Yama 
appear again and again (pp. 174, 176, Jama-paya^tla&ji Pay a 
only), Mapojaya^ Mapaya Magaja (pp. 175, 176) are 
probably Mahd-{Ma'hdrdja) gayaj Md. {Mahd^rdja) Paya^ and 
Ma, (Maharaja) Similarly, Magajasa Ma, {MahaJ). 

Bfaja (Gajasa)^ Gajava = Gaja-pa ; 3Id go (read ga) java Ma,. 
Gajapa- Mapalca = Ma, Paha ^ Md, (read ma) iapa — Jfa. 
Sarpa ; Magachlia = Ma, GacMa ; Majupa = Ma, Jupa 
(Yupa) Bhapamyana (pUte XX, 24) I read as Bhampdyana, 

P.153 — Preedom in preference to home. 

0/. 3Ianu, VII, 212. 

'' Let a king, without hesitation, quit for his own sake 
even a country, salubrious, fertile and causing an increase of 
cattle ” (Biihler). 

P. 155 n, — Sandhanlhas, A ‘ Maharaja ’ 8anaJ;dmha.^m"^^ 
feudatory of Chandragupta II has left an inscription In the 
Udayagiri VaisJinava cave temple (Bhilsa, Gwalior) dated 
GS. 82 (401-2 A.O,). He is the son of a ' Maharaja ’ and the 
grandson of a Maharaja. 01., p, 25. 

P. 181 — Ethnology of the republicans. 

See E. Chanda, Imlo-Aryan Races (Eajshahi. 1916), 
pp. 24, 25, 240, 241. 
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Additional Notes on Part II (1924) 

P. 2i:7~Sreslitliin or President of tlie Town. 

B seats of GoYernments (ailmlitM 

liad tiieir under the Guptas. UJ,, XVj 130V give& 

the N'agara-jSreshtMn of Koti in the Province of Bengal under 
Kmnara Gupta. He is given the honorific ' ary a" before Ms 
name (p. 142), and is associated with the district officer in 
the administration of the district. 

Of. also Ehys Bavids, Buddhist Ifidia^ pp. 96-97, for 
JetthaJcd, taken as Aldermen or Presidents, and 

Mahd-seUhi as the Chief Alderman over the Aldermen of the 
guilds. 

P. 293 — Pratinidhi: whether a Representative of the 
People ! 

Pp. 299-300 — Council of State and Representative of 
the People— 

Bistrict administration in Gupta times and Local Eepre- 
sentatives — 

A sidelight is thrown by the Gupta system of Bistrict 
administration. The Bamodarpur copperplates, discovered in 
the district of Binajpur, Bengal (E.I., XV, pp. 113--115), prove 
that the Bistrict Officer [Vishaya-pati ox Vishaya dyuMahaj.: 
appointed by the Governor (upariJca) of the Province of Bengal 
(Pundravardhana bhuMi), the latter holding his appointment 
from the Emperor direct] made settlements of land in conjunc- 
tion with the President of the town {Nagara-lShrestJiin)^ the 
President of the merchants, the senior {Pratlmma) Kuliica 
(town judge), the senior city Registrar (Prathama Kdyastha). 
We thus find the Government Bistrict Officer co-operating 
(samvymaJiarati) with the local representatives in an admin- 
isterial act of the Bistrict. 

' The governmental authority of the district ' (adhislitlidn- 
ddhiharana) is expressly mentioned as vested in the government 
official along with the popular officials of the city corporation 
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— e,g. j Ni^uMalca-humdmmatya- Vetravarmani aShishtlidnadhi- 
Icaranam clia Nagara'SfesM'hi^ (etc.), — -pufoge samvyavaharati 
{p. 133). 

Similarly in tlie Goyernment of tlie State it is very prob- 
able that tlie process was repeated, 

P.276 — Mahaitarah. 

See 1.^.5 X, 213 and B.I., XY, p. 136, on Mahattaras, In 
the Damodarpur plate XY, 36) the Maliattara and other 

AsMa-Jctila-adUJcaranas deal with settlement of land and report 
to the Governor. Cp, this with ibid,^ p. 133, wbere the same 
function is performed by the President {SresMMn}^ Kulik^f 
Registrar, etc., along with the Government District Officer. 
The Maliattara is there reporting from some interior town. 
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Adrestai— Arishfas of Paijjui, 60 
Age for Coronation, 230, 231 
Agga-kulika, 105 «. 

Agnimitra, 232 
Agsinse — Agra ^re^iis, 56, 67 
Ahuka, 176 
Aikshvakas, 239 
— a branch of Sakyas, 184 
— ^their country, 239 
Ai&varya, 39, 172, 372 
Ajata^atru, 50, 175, 185, 281, 296 
Ajita, 91 
Ajivakas, 30 n, 

t ner, 151 
ara, 342 

Akoubhi, the President of the Aristo- 
cratic government of Nysa, 144 
Akriira, 38, 39, 176 
Akshapafala, 203 
AkshaMh, 203 
Akshardpa, 202, 203, 204 
Alberuni, 399 

Alexander, 31, 56, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 
67, 69, 70, 72, 77, 78, 118, 144, 
281,282 

Alexander’s invasion — rise of large 
monarchies, 52 

Allegiance and protection, 334, 335 
Allimcc, vide, mitraldbhat 120 


A—Contd, 

Amara, 38 

Amdtya, 293, 294, 296, 301, 304, 317, 
320 

Ambassadors of Ksbudrakas, Malava 
confideracy, 73 
— ^foremost citizens as, 73 
— hundred in number, 73 
— treated with uncommon hospita- 
lity, 74 

— ^with full powers to conclude treaty 
73 .. ■ ■ 

Ambashlhas, 68, 69, 73, 74, 75 
— Abastanoi, 67 
— Sambastai, 67 
— ^Elected their Generals, 73 
— listened to the advice of their 
Elders, the latter did not consti- 
tute the government, 74 
— ^their Government— Democratic, 67 
68,75 

Amoghahhuti (of unfailing prosperity), 
14 n. 

Amf’ita, 7 

Ananda, 42^ 43, 47 
Anatha-Pindika {see Sudatta), 328 
Andhaka, 36, 38, 39, 116, 141 
Andhaka-Vpishnis, 36, 37, 37 n., 39, 
54, 80, 88, 118, 139, 141 
Andhras, 121, 122, 130, 143 
AAga, 44, 238, 297 
Ahka (mark), 39, 40 
Antapdla, 303 
Antarvaifisika, 303 
Antas (neighbouring states), 121 
Antiochus, 119 

Anugrakas and Paura-Jdnapada, 267, 
268 

Anumati (sanction of Paura-Jdnapada), 
205,268 

Anumatikappo (proceedure of indem- 
nity) 98 
Anus, 12«, 

Amsajtiydna (see transfer), 319 
Anuttaradharya, 41 
Anuvinda, 85 

Apachyas (governed by equals), 81 
Aparantas, 138, 139, 141 
Appeal (judicial), 105 
Ardjaka (or non-ruler state), 86, 87 n,, 
88 

—could be easily conquered, 173, 175 
—extreme democracy, Tolstoean in 
ideal, 87 
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Ar-Contd^ 

Arajaka had probably a written theory 
of State, 171 

— ^its legal and communal basis, 155 
— regarded government as an evil, 
172 

— their life co-extensive only with 
the State, 174, 175 

—their theory of social contract was 
borrowed by monarchists, 173 
Arattas, 54, 60, 12 
Arbitrai'y rule, 224, 226 
Ardhabhoktd, 39 
Arhants, 43 
Aristocracy, 242 

— character of its government, 61 , 76 
— in poverty, 273, 283 
Aristocratic constitution — Hindu terms 
for it, 76, 77 

Aristocratic-Democracy— States where 
executive power held by a few 
hereditary families but subject 
to a 75, 110, 112 
Aristotle, 78 
Arjuna, 104 

Arjunayana, 114. 1 15, 153 
Arjunayanas, 3,67,114, 153, 154, 159, 
186 

— a younger political community 
founded about Suhga times, the 
characterise c of their coins, 153 
Army (maintenance of), 303 
— regular and hired, 54 
Arodas, 54 n. 

Arrian (author of Indika)y 230 357 

Artha, 4, 5, 6, 10 

Artha-Sastra — commentary on, 3, 4, 5, 
7, 9, 10, 11, 88, 342, 350 
Artizans, 195, 223 
Aryaka, 229 
Aryas, 12 

Asahaya (commentator on NaradaX 

16 Jh 

Asanapa irdpaka (seat regulator), 91 
Asandi (throne), 208 
Ascetics as spies, 88 
Ashfa-kulakay 49 
Ashfa-pradhdnay 293 294 
Aioka, 122, 124, 126, 127, 128, 130, 
133, 134, 135, 136, 138, 139, 
142, 14% 145, 180, 290, 291, 295 
— and constitution, 309 311 
— his ministry, 307, 308, 310, 311, 
312, 315 
A^ramas, 280 

Assembly, 3, 12, 15, 25,27,46,91,93^ 
106 

— of the capital, 3 
Assessors, 310 


A — Contd. 

Association, 27 
Asuras. 190 

Aivamedha (Horse-sacrifice), 201 
Affhd-kathd (criminal proceedure), 47, 
48,49, 50 

Attha-kulaka, 182/7. 

Atydyika, 300 
Audumbara coins, 157 159 
Audumbaras, 158 i59, 160 
Avantl, 362 * 

Avid (announcement of King’s Elec- 
tion), 208 

Ayudhajiviy 32, 33 34 
B 

Babylon, 366 
Bahawalpur, 158 
Bahutara {gxQ'ditT numbers), 95 
Bala {-aimy), 125, i26 
Balddhikrity 320 

Baia-Sri (Queen of the Satavahana 
family), 55, 332 
Ballot-voting, 95, 100 
Bapa, 195 

Barbarians and coronation, 231 
Barley-beverage offered by wife under 
king Parikshit, 198 
Beas (Gr. Hupanis), 76 
Beasts, destroyer of, 203 
Banarese, 366 «. 

Bengal, Bay of—, 360 
Bhdgay 335 

Bhdgadhuga (collector of Revenue), 
202, 204 

Bhakti (constitutional allegiance), 103, 
104 

Bhdnddgdrika, 47 

Bhandarkar Rama-Krishna Gopal, 31 n, 
Bharadwaja (Kanika), 11, 299 
— and power of ministry, 309, 333 
Bharatas, 213, 225, 238 
Bharga, S S, 45 
Barhut-sculptors, 179, 180 
Bhatinda, 151 

Bhatta Bhaskara, 201/z, 202/z, 287/7, 299 
Bhaftadipika, 347 
Bhaujyay 36, 80 84, 211 
— constitution, 186 
—surveying in modern Bhuj, Katbia- 
wad, 80, 89 
Bhdva-ganay 29 
Bhikshus-Samgha, 42, 96, 97 
Bhishma, 226, 354 
Bhoja, 36, 80, 121 
Bhojakas, 80, 120 
Bhojapitararriy (heriditary) 85 
Bhoja-Rafthika, or Rashirika, 85 
Bbojas, 36, 80, 85, 121 /i, 
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Bhrigu (lawyer), 11, 49, 246, 251 
Bhritya^ 290 , 

Black beauty (Sudra women beauty 
described as), 180, 181 
Bloomfield, 13 n. 

Board of eight Kulikas investigating in- 
to criminal cases subject to the 
superior jurisdiction of the head 
of gana,A9, 105 106 
Book of legal precedants among 
Lichchhavis, 106 
— meaning of, 103, 104 
BrachmanoUBmhmanako-^ndma-Jana'- 
padah, 70 
Brahmagupta, 32 

Brdhmanya-Deva (Kartnikeya or God 
of war), 149 
Brahmin, 204, 208 
— Administration of law, 324 

a leviathian brain, 282, 283 

—and King, 208 
— and politics, 283 
— aristocracy-in-poverty, 273 
— claims of exemption from Taxa- 
tion, 214, 215 
— Empire, 55 

— his self-denying ordinance of 
poverty, 283 
— Mahdsdla, 324 
— political rule by, 235 
— the class poor but intellectual, 273 
— Vrittastha, 284 
Brihadratha Dynasty, 238 
Btihaspathi, lawyer, 245, 292, 321 
(— politican , 283 
— Sutra, 285 

Buddha, 44, 45, 46, 47, 51, 53, 90, 92, 
93, 98, 100, 101, 102, 281, 362, 
363 

C 

Cabinet, 47, 49, 75, 76 
Capital, 238, 239, 245, 249 
— administration and Boards, 250, 
.51 

— its public buildings and their 
charge, 250 

— ^judicial authority of the city, 249 
— Paura Mukhyas of — , 248, 250 251 
— public works in — , 249, -50 
Capitulation of city, 90 
Caste, 24, 25 

— leaders of, 223 
Chaitraka, 38 
Chaityas (Vijjian), 43 
Chakrapdlita (provincial), 260 

— and paura, 260 61 

—Governor of Skanda-gupta, 260 


C — Contd. 

Chamberlain (the antarvamsika), 202, 
203 204, 303 
Chapakya, 275, 333 
Chancellor, 42, 43 

— of the Exchequer, 47 
Chandanadasa (president of the jewel- 
lers), 275 

Chanda, Rama Prasad, 28 n. 
Chapd^svara (lawyer of Mithila), 6, 
246, 253 /z. 

ChandraguptaMaurya,58, 119, 122, 123 
Chara,20,m,\Q9 
Charapas, 16, \IA 
— Vedicll4 

Chariot makers, 195, 196 
Charitra, 253 «. 

Chhanda {vide vote), 94, 95 
Chhandaka (vide Referendum), 100 
Chief Justice (or minister of justice), 
293 

Chikkali Nikdya, 41 
Chumbi Valley, 177, 178 
Citizen — (his liberty jealously guarded) 
49 

Citizens (inner and outer), 48 

— of the capital (see pauras), 223 
Citizenship, 102, 171, 172, 173 

City republic on the Indus, 153, 154, 
355 

— States mentioned as republics by 
Arrian, 61, 62, 63 
Civil List, 202, 304, 354 
Clerk of the House (Lord Clerks), 98 

— called Maharajas, 99 

— taking minutes of resolutions and 

deliberations, 98, 99 
Coins, 37, 39, 40, 42, 60/2., 62/?., 63/2. 
— , debased silver, 333 
— , Dojaka, 254 n. 

— , Eran, 254 n. 

— , gold (Naigama) Negama, 253, 254 
— , Imperial, 206 
— , Janapada, 255 
— , paura, 254 
— , republican, 221 
— , Ujeniya, 254 

Commander of the army, 195, 201 
Common House of Law, 46. 48 

— policy of the State, 13 

— samiti, 14, 15, 16, 17 
Communal officers, 195 
Community welfai'e — Seven conditions 

of, 46,47 

Compensation x. ill against Crown, 271, 
272 

— Paura- Janapada, 27L 212 
Confederacies (of the gapas), 110, 111 
112, 114 
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Congress Hall, 46 

— of jRaj agriha, 92 

— of Vesafi, 91 n. 

Consecration in Mahammadan times, 
229 

— of Sivaji Chhatrapati, 230 

— of Faura-Jdncipada^ 271, 272 

— o Royal 205 208 
Constitution, 28, 34, 37 

— , Bhaujya, 79, SO, 84 
— , change of, 114 115, 116 
— , Dvairajya, 85 86 
— , ganarajya, 88 

— of the East, 199 
— , Pettanikas, 85 

— , principles of, in coronation, 222 
— , Rashtrika, 84, 85 
— Svdrajya^ 80, 81 

— under Asoka, 319, 320. 321 
— , Vairajya, 81, 83, 89 

— , ViruddharajjanU 88 
— , Yauvardjya^ 88 

Constitutional (allegiance) vide Bhakti, 
103, 104 

Contract between king and people, 74, 
75 

— , theory of social, 191, 235 
Coronation, 21, 22, 24, 89 
— , Analysis of, 227 

— and age for, 230 

— , breaking of oath, 228 

— ceremony, 230 

— , collection of waters for, 207, 208, 
210 

— , foreign barbarians, 23 1 
— , human ideas underlying, 205 
— , its history, 225, 226 
— , oath, 191, 210, 230 
— , — and Brihadratha Maurya, 229 
— , — in Mahdbhdraia, 224, 225 
— . — in Mahammadan times, 229 
— womanhood at, 222, 223 
Corporation, 24, 27, 31 

— of cultivators, 243 

— , of merchants, cattle-breeders, 
bankers, artisans, 252 
Council of Elders, 19, 21, 43, 49, 71 

— of final appeal, 49 

— of ministers, 3, 27 

— of Regency, 88 

Councils — equal right of speech and 
voting, 48, 54 

Country, artificial — , 114, 115 
— , as god in the eyes of the king, 
224 225, 234 
Court of appeal, 20 

— of justice, 49 

— of the Eiaht, 49, 50 


C — Contd. 

Creator and constitution, 235 

— as constitutional broker between 

Manu and men, 235, 334 
Criminal justice, 49 
— its stages described, 185 
— , procedure, 49 

— — of the Lichchavis, 183. i84 
— Tibetan, 184 

—• wrong comparison between the 
Tibetans and the Lichchavis in- 
stituted and the so-called 
resemblance between the two 
refuted, 184 85 
Cunningham, 37 n., 39 n., 125 

D 

Dalai Lama, 183 
Damani, 32 
Dam, 6, 108 

Danda, 5. 6, 237, 296, 303, 320 
Dapdaki, 32 
Dapdamis, 281 282 

Danda-myaka, 318, 320 
Daitida-Niii, 5, 6 
Danda-pd la, 303 
Dapdi, 6 

Ddsa-Bodha, 8, 366 
Dasaratha (Aikshvaku), 238, 240 

— (Maurya), 231 n. 

Dasaranas, 37, 154 
Dauvdrika, 301 

Degraded castes under Hindu rulers, 135 
Deliberations, 13, 14, 27, 98 
Delegation Committee (Ubbahika), 96^ 
97 

— , composition of, 98 
Democracy of the Ambha ta s 73 

— of the Kshudrakas and Malvas,. 

73 

— ofPmala, 73, 74, 76 

— of the Punjab, 75 

— of Utta a-Kurus, 82 

— of Uttara Madras, 82 
Departments (Adhikarams), 301 , 202 

— of mining and manufactures, 342 
Deposition and reinstatements, 196, 

221, 235 

— and Paura-Janapada, 259, 353, 356 
Desa (Rashtra), 239 

— Adhyaksha, 243 
— Sarpgha, 242, 243, 244. 

— sihiti, 278 
-^Fdla, 224, 257 
Dhamma, 20, 92, 95 
Dharma (Law), 7 

Dharma-chakra — a religious empire as 
opposed to a city state of 
Dharma. 101 
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Dkarmadhikarin, 330 
Dharmddhyaksha,lZl*>l 
Dkarma-pdia, 224 257 
Dharma-Sutras,22 
Diet (Parliament) 279 
Bfgha-Nikdya^ 96, 98, 99 ? 

Diodorus, 59 63 n., 67 n,, 70,73 

Director of Lakshifias, 39 

Disunion (Ma/a), 110 

Divine origin of kingship, 233, 237 
thoery of, 233 

Division (constitutional sense), 110, 112 
Doab,360 

— , Aryan Janas or Nations of the, 
360 

Doctors of Law {Sutra-dhdras\ 49 
Do-rajjdni, 24 

Doubie-chamber constitution, 40, 41, 42 
Duel groups, 39, 40 
Duel Sovereignty, 85, 8.) 

— , in Avanti, 85 
in Nepal, 85. 86 
Duncker, 366 367 
Durga-(th& fort), 239 
Durgapdla^ 303 
Dim, 293, 297, 307, 320 
Diitaka (despatcherl 321 
— , meaning of (administration), 320 
Duties, import, 339, 342 
Dvairdjya (rule of two), 85, 86 
Dvaipayana (Krishna Dvaipayana), 37 


Economic-policy, 342 
— Enemies, 340 
Economics, 342 

— and government, 341 
Ekardja (monarch), 31 n., 32, 119 
EArura/ (monarch), 194 

Elders, 43, 73 74, 224 

— of kulas, 49, 76 

— of Pahchala, 224 

— their wives, 224 

Elected general (among Ambasthas), 73, 
75 

— among the Lichchhavis, 73, 74 

— among the Kunindas, 73, 74 

— among the Patalas, 73 74 

— kings among the Kathas, 73, 74 

— president as king, 34 , 

— rulers, 33 
Election-Royal, 193 195 

— for a longer period, 220 

— for life-time, 196 

— of Pala kings, 230, 231 

— of Rudradaman—the Hinduized, 
228 


E — Contd. 

Election, ritual of, - followed even in 
Moslem times, 230 

— song of (Hymn), 193 '95 

— tradition of,— -kept on for failure 

of lines, 230 
Electors, 197 
Emperor, 199, 363 
— Ckakravartm, 362, 363 
Empire, 362 

— of religion (Dharma chakra), 363 
— , one-umbrella, 362 

— up-to-ocean, 362 
— ■, Gupta, 53, 148 

— , Maurya, 53, 54, 58, 148 
. Saisunaka, 53 
Endorsements, 307 

Envoy (mahattaka or distinguished 
member,! 48 

Equality by Kula, and, 112 
— , by birth universal 112 
Era of Provess (Vikrama era), 151, 
152 

Espionage, 111 
Exchequer, 47, 48, 1 1 1 
Excise, 336 
— Duties, 339 

Executive authority delegated to a 
second chamber, 74, 75 
— , cabinet, 49 

— council, 38, 74 

— power, 38 
Exports, 339 

— , duties on, 339 
— , policy towards, 339 
Exposure of the dead bodies (among, 
the Lichchhavis), 182 
— , based upon its existence among 
the Lichchhavis criticised, 182 
— , theory of the Tibetan origin, 182 


F 

Federal Council, 38, 50 
— , Generalissimo, 361 
— , Imperialism, 361 
Feudal theory, 349 
Fleet, Dr., 24 26 
Folk, 196, 205, 207 
Foreign policy, 27 
Forest, master of, 206 
Franchise, 73, 102 03 

— extended to the outsiders, 104 

— in the aristocratic republics vested 

in family, 102 

— in the democracies, 102 

— in the individual, 103 
Free right of discussion, 13, 14 
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<jada (a leader of the Vrishiiis— , 
brother of Krishna), 103, 370 
Gamagamanika (president of the town- 
ship), 102 

'Gambling officer, 203 
Gam, 23, 24, 25 26, 27, 28, 29, 30/ 37 
— Bandhana, 27 
— Court, 105, 106 

defects of their constitution, 107 
— , definition of, 24 
— , executive body consisted of the 
chief and the President, 106, 107 
— Mukhya, 107 

— Mukhyas (the Chief of the Gams), 
107 

— puraka (assembly-whip), 25 
—Rajas, 48, 50 

— Rajjani, 24 

— Rdjya, — government by the par- 
liament 24, 25 
Rayapi, 24 

— , refers to the whole body politic 
and in the alternative in the 
parliament, 105, 106, 107 
— State, 102, 110, 111, 116 
Garidriham, 28 

Gapas conduct the affairs of the 
community, 117 

— governing body of the, 117 

— held meeting and discussed resolu- 

tions, 116 

— its functions, 117 
— Religious, 77, 113 

— saw the administration of justice, 

117 

— when conquered by monarchs 
legal decision made subject to 
the apellate jurisdiction of the 
monarch or the royal chief 
justice, their character, 115, 117 

Gandharas, 55, 120 123 
. — Glassed in the Vasatis and iSibis, 
123. 55 

— have a mukhya instead of king, 123 

— their country famous for wood, 

123 

Ganges, 190 

— , The valley of the Jumna, 190 
Gani, 26 

Gascoignes (Hindu), 329 
Gautamiputra, 151 
Gaura-Siras, 4 

Gautama Dkarma Sutra {Sdstra), 248 

— on Etiquette between Brahmin 
and Sudra pauras, 248 

Generalissimo (see Commander- in- 

Chief), 356 
— , SendpatU 47, 48 
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G — Contd. 

Ghalib, 366 

Glauchukayana— Glauchukayanakas, 
103 
God, 366 

Godasa (g£7«a), 113 
Gokartra, 204 
Gopala (pala-king), 230 
Gotamiputra, Satakarpi, Satavahana^ 
55 

Go/m (race), 112, 115 116,185 
— ethenic and political, 115 185, 
Gothrdnka, 40 
Govardhana, 253 
Government, 218 

— (abstract), 114 
— , central, 218, 295 

— , despatches from, 295, 297 
— , Game of, 218, 219 

— of Chandragupta, 298, 306 
symbolic, 218 

Govikartri, 203 

Govindaraja (commentator), 276, 304 
Govinda Sirhha (Guru), 365 
Grama, 16 

village, 16, 243 
— , Samgha, 243, 246, 251 
Grdmani, 1 5, 202, 204 
— , Vysia, 202 222 
Grdmamkaha (town rulers), 155 n. 
Great ?.ishis, 5 
Greeks, 229, 349 
Greek-writers, 31, 34, 58 
Grierson, 388 n,, 389 
Grunwedei (Prof.), his opinions on the 
foreign types in Bharhut, and 
Sanchi sculptures quoted, 180, 

180 /j. 

Guild, 38, 39 
Guilds, 223, 252 

— merchants, 242, 252 

— of the city merchants, 252 

— their presence at royal ceremonies, 
223 

Gupanka, 40 

Gupta period, 296, 318, 349 

— and governments of districts, 357 
— inscription and transfer of land, 349 

— ministerial designations, 320 
— , Samudragupta, 357 

Guru Govinda Simha, 8 
Cmrus, 304 . 05 

Gyal-tshab (regent of Tibet), 183 n, 
Gymnosophists, 281 

H 

Haihaya (Royal Dynasty), 123 
Harishepa, 320 
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H — Contd, 

Harimrhsa, 78 

Hatsha (Emperor), 164 ■ 

Hastanka,Ab 

Elastin (king), 321 

Mavih^WA 

Heraidic mark, 39 

Heriditary kings, 74, 75 

— leadership, 84 85 
Hermits and politics, 280 
High Court, 49 
Himalayas, 360 

Hindu constitution— technical terms for 
various classes of constitutions, 
79 ; ; 

— constitutional traditions decay and 
revival, 3 

— kingship, 28 

— lawbooks, 27 

— lawyers, 6 . 7 

— Monarchy antiquity, 189 
— , Aitereya Brahmana on, 189 
— , Megasthanese on, 189, 190, 191 

— fiig Veda on, 189 

— politics, 4, 6, 7 
Hindu-Republics, 3, 23, 30, 35, 78 

— Ancient terms, 23 

— a retrospect, 117, 118 

— procedure deliberation, 90 
Histeriographer, 202 

History — recording of events past, 
202, 367 

Hoernle (Dr,), 77 w., 113 

Holder of reins (ministers), 202 n. 

Hoshiyarpur, 150 

House of Law, 48 

Hun, 163, 164 

Hups invasion, 163, 164 

Hyphasis, 61 

I 

Ikshvaku (kshatriya dynasty), 185 
Ikshvakus, 89, 185 
Imperial Code of Governance, 4 
— Field, 240, 364 

— systems, 3 

of Hindus, 239, 363, 364 

Imperialism (federal), 117, 363 
— , Gupta, 364, 366 
— , its disapproval, 365 
— , philosophic grounds for, 238, 239 
Import duties, 338, 339 

allowable, 339 

Incomplete congregation cannot trans- 
act official acts, 95 

Indian guild and caste associations, 
llln, 

— , equality in. 111, 112 


I— 

Indrapuraka {Kula), 111 
Inscription, Gupta, 82, 84 
Inscriptions —A^oka, 55, 84, 85, 119 n. 
iCharavela, 80, 84, 88 
— , Rudradaman, 56 
IntelUgence (department ), 1 1 1 
Internal danger (in gapas), 112 
Interregnum, 88 
Inviolability, 19 
Isana (Pati), 15 

Bvara (ruler, a technical term), 374 n. 

J 

Jaina Sutras on forms of Government, 
88, 104, 113 
Jaipur State, 151 
Jaishthya (eldership), 80, 81 
Jalamani, 32 

Jambudvipa (India) — an all empire in 
entire, 239 

Jamti (mild and minute interrogation 
in the Tibetan Judicial procee- 
dure), 183 «. 

Jam (body), 248 
Janaka, 190, 361 
Janaki, 32 
Janamejaya, 117 
Janapada, 33 35, 45 

— Assembly, 222 238, 239 

— and A^oka, 267 268, 269 
fresh tax, 268 

— , discussion on, 240. 241, 242 
— , inner and outer bodies, of, 271, 
272 

— , (Maharaja), 116 
Janapada-Mahattara, 244 
— , President of, 271, 272, 273 
— , Rajanya, 116 

— represented the whole country, 
272, 273 

— samavdya, 259 
Jdnamjya, 207, 370 
Janas, 12 n, 

— , (nations), Aryan and non-Aryan, 
360 

Jauhar, 67 
Janya, 208 
Jarasandha, 190, 361 
/d/i (birth— no caste), 102 
— , a secondary character, 116 
Jati-Sarrigha, 242, 243 
Jayarama, 19 n. 

Jeta (Prince), 327 

JoMyd (Rajputs), vide Yaudheya, 150 
Joint federal constitution, 38 
Jolly, 28, 59, 378, 380 381 
Judges (in Persia), 323 
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Judges and Prince Jeta, 327 
— , brahmin 323, 324 
— , his province, 325 
— , in Mrichhakatika, ^15 
Judicial administration, 105 

— assembly, 3 

— business (elaborate records kept), 

106 

— minister, 49 
Judiciary, 3, 323 
Jury, 49, 96, 325 

— , decision of honest, majority to 
prevail in case of decision, 96 

— deciding land dispute of neigh- 

bours, 96 

— Sabha, odd number enjoined, 95, 
96 

— , Ubbdhikd, Udvahika^ vide Dele- 
gation Committee, 96 
Justice, Chief, 293, 326 

— and fall in litigation, 327 

— , case of Sudatta vs. Jeta, 327 
— , hearing of cases by the king, 325, 
326 

— king hearing appeals, 326 
on justice, 329-330 

K 

Kaba, 366w. 

Kakas, 155, 168 
Kakud.m 

Kakustha (Founder of a Family), 123 
Kalaha (disputation), 78 
Kalidasa and Pushyamitra’s letter, 232, 
357 

— and the Utsavasahketas, 40, 1 55 
Kalans (ministers’ court in Tibet), 183 
KalpatarUy 10 

Kdmadhenu, 6 
Kdmandaka, 9 

Kambhojas, identified with the people 
on the Kabul river (modern 
Kaboh), 143, 144 
— , inferior Bhojas, 54, 55-56 
Kammavdchd (placing the resolution- 
text before the Assembly,) 93, 94 
Kapika (Bharadwaja), 299 
Kanyakubja, 224, ISf 
Kapisthalas, 159 
Karaka-da%as, 116 
Karaka-Jatiyas, 116 . 

Karkota-Nagar (Jaipur State), 151 
Karmdnta, 342 
Karmdntika^ 303 

Karmardhi (founder of a Arw/a), 113 
(the five), 155 
Kashmir, 362 
Kashmiras, 154 


K— Contd. 

Ka§i-Kosala, 50, 238 
Kh/M, 90, 102, 116, 159 
Katha^DeMyas, 116 
Katka-Jativas, 116 
Kafha Philosopher, 73, 77 
Kathians, (Kathas), 59 60, 186 
— , election of their king, 73 
their capital “ Sankala ”, 66 

— their laws for destruction of weak- 

lings among children, 61 

— their social customs, 61 
Katya (lexicographer), 246 
Katyayana, lawyer, 246 
Kaupdoparatha, 32 
Kaustobi, 36 w., 45 
Kaushtaki, 32 

Kaufilya, 283, 300 
— , Chancellor, 332 
— , the great monarchist, 353 

mya^Al 

Kekayas, 154 
Kerala (called Ugra), 89 

— the term Kerala has been omitted 

from the original and only the 
term Ugra is retained {vide 
page 100) and the para is scored 
substituting the term ** Ugra ”, 
89 

Keralaputo, 89 

— , omitted in new edition with this 
para, vide mss. original in page 
100 

Khalimpur copper plate, 224 
Kharaparas — Kharaparikas, probably 
Karapatas of Mahdbhdrata^ 155, 
ISSn, 

Kharavela (Jain Emperor), 190 
Khattris, 56 

— of Sindh, 56 

— of the Punjab, 56 

King, a protector of Law, 208, 209 

— and Brahmin, 219, 220 

protection, 295 

— , announcement (of election), 211 

— as master-servant, 334 

— constitutionally slave but morally 

master, 353 

— deciding law suits, 287, 288 
— , foolish and unfit, 287 

— for extra taxes, 264 

— , hearing of cases by, 326 
— , Hindu — whether a persona! ruler, 
and justice, 326, 327 
— , his engagement not to be arbi- 
trary, 224 

** incapacity ”, 306 

official dress, 208, 216 

— , — salary, 304 
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King, his seal, 307 
— , — shsiiQ (bhaga), 335 
— utility, 351 

— , homage to the elected, 217 
— , investiture of, 210 
— , Jdtaka on, 348 i 

— , justice disposed in the name of, s 
326 

representative character of, 218 \ 

— (see Rdjan), as duty, 197 

— symbolic, beating of, by law, to* 
be protected by the people, 211, 
212, 214 

— , to follow law, 224, 225 
— , to Paum-Janapada, 269 
— , Vedic, speech by, 326 
— , vesting of sovereignty in and : 

purpose of, 215-216 
— , when a thief, 309 
— , who fails to protect, 335 
King-consul, 53, 54, 73 81, 104 
King-elect, 200, :01, 204, 206, 208, 210,. 
216, 230 

— , approval of, by mother-earth, 205 
King-makers, 195, 196, 203, 204, 287 
Kings, 74 

, election disputed in a fable on 
ground of unpleasant presence, 
101,106 

, two hereditary, 110 
Kingship (Hindu)— basis and the theor- 
ies of, 190, 191, 192, 207, 216, 
219. 220, 227, 230 
— , origin of, 189-190 
Koha^a (the founder of a family), 123; 
Kongdus (joint heads of local ad- 
ministration of the two divisions 
in the chumbi Valley, 178 
Kosala, 36 n., 44, 46, 50, 362 
Kratu (king), 191 
Kfish^ia, 223, 281 

— elected president of the Andhaka- 

Vrishpi states, his difficulties in 
conducting the federal council, 
78,169, 175,176 
Kfish^a-Dvaipayana, 272 
Krishnayana, 101 
Krita, 151 

Kshatriya, 32, 185, 204, 223, 272 
Kshatriyas, 54, 56, 57, 104, 181, 184,. 

222, 223,273, 319 
Kshatid^ 204 

Kshattri (Chamberlain), 202 
Kshirasvamin, 246 w. 
Kshudraka-malavas, 65 
— , elected a general, 73 
— , had no king, 88 
— , sent citizen to negotiate peace, 73 


Kshudraka-malavas , their handsome 
looks, 78-79 

— , their league outlived the Maurya 
Empire, 71 

Kshudrakas, 62, 73, 75, 118, 151, 154 
— , mentioned by Patanjali but after- 
wards never mentioned, probably 
fully amalgamated with Malavas 
during their migration, 151 
Kukkutarama (monastary), 291 w. 

Ma (elders), 49, 74, 75, 76, 77, 79 
105, 106, 242 

— (family) as the basis of franchise, 

102, 103 

— , in the sense of the court presided 
over by the kulakas, 105, 106 

— of Rajas, 76 

. (states), 77, 102, 105 
KuIa’^Sapighay 79^ 113 

— elders, 112 
Kulaka, 49 

Kulaputta (cadet of a family), careers 
Open to, 79, 102 
Kulasy religions, 77 
KuUka, 105, 111 

— (aristocrats), 105 
Kukuras, 52, 54, 154, 156 
Kuipiindas == Kaulindas ~ Kaupinda 

= Kulindrine — their coins are 
struck in the name of the king 
and the political community, 
73 74 72. 

Kumara, 202 77 ., 295 
Kumdradhyaksha^ 295 
Kumdrdmdtva, 318 
Kunma, 245, 291, 295 
Kurukshetra, 190, 198 
Kurus, 12 52, 53, 54, 113, 118, 197, 

213 

Kushan coins, 40 

L 


Lachchu (a corruption of Lakshmat^a 
in Bihar and Doab), 184 
Laksham* 39 
Lakshmapa, 184 
Lakshmidhara Bhatta, 10 
Ldnchana, 39, 40 

Land-proprietorship in law, 345, 346 
— , anddeya-vyavahdra, 244, 245 
and Brahmin, 323 

- coronation, 233, 235 

- and king, 233, 249 
» and taxes, 332 

, Dharma {Rajadharma), 323, 324 
, king of kings, 323 
, king under, 234 
, minister of^ 237, 329 
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Land-proprietorship, new, 330 
— , of Jati Janapada-SrenU 242 
— , of king,, 323 
— , paura court and, 249 
— , reform in, 330 
— , reform in procedure, 330 
— , rule of, 235 
Laws for kings, 5 
— of Republics, 104 
Lawyer-Judges, 49 
Leader of gapas. 111, 112 
Lechchhalas, 50 
Legislation, 116 
Legitimacy, theory of, 357 
L^vi-Sylvain, 54 60 
Lekhya^ popular, 248 
— , rdjakiya, 248, 309 
Lichchhavis, 42, 44, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
76, 106, 281 

— a ramification, Videhas, 184 
— , the derivation of the word from 
Sanskrit discussed, 184 
— , their handsome looks, 185 
Life of Appolonius of Tyana, 77 
Loan, interest on and legal year, 236 
Lord Clerks (records of the House), 
98, 99 

M 

Macdonell, 198 n., 222 n., 385 
— and Keith, 12 n„ 349. 350 
Madvacharya, on proprietorship in 
land, 345, 346, 347 

Madhyadesa, from the Ku^'us’ land 
(Delhi district), up to Allahabad 
Doab — between the Ganges and 
Jumna, 117 
Madhyamakeyas, 154 
Madhyamika (the town), 154 
Madraka (one of the madra Bhakti) 103 
Madrakas, 52, 53, 54, 152 153, 154, 155 
Madras, 103, 113, 115, 150 
— , their migration into Rajaputana, 
151 

Magadha, 190, 238, 363 
Maha, 317,318 
— Bhumh 350 
— Danda-Ndyaka, 318 
Mahabharata War, 238 
— , its date, 361 
Mahabhoja, 80 
Maha-Kassapa, 93 
Mahdmdtras, 195,31% 

Agra, 296, 318 
Maha-Padma, 360 
Maharaja, 36 
Maharaja-Janapada, \51 


M — Contd. 

Mahdrdjya, 211, 359 
Mahattaka (distinguished member), 48^ 
Mahatiarah, 276 
Mahavira, 50, 177 
MahisM, 201, 211 
Majority, 288, 299 
Makkhalis (wanderers), 30 n, 
Malava-gana, 26. 37 
Mdlavak, 31, 33, 34, 62, 65, 66, 67, 68,. 
69, 73 

Mdkvaka, 174 n. 

Malavas — their modern descendants,. 
34 35, 52 ;?., 151, 152, 153, 170, 
174 

Mdkvyah, 35 n, 

Malawai dialect, 151 
MaUakas, 52, 53 
Mallakis, 50 

Mallas, 29, 45, 47, 50, 53, 54 
two, 113, 185 
Malloi, 63 
Mdndnka, 40 

Mdnava Artha-Sdstm, 7 n 
Mdnava Dharma-Sdsira, 234, n 

— , age of, 235 242, 296, 334, 349, 

357 

— , Displacement of the theory of, 
236. 37 

— , its theory of divine kingship, 
233.234,235 

— its theory of kings’ servitude of 
law, 236, 237 

— , written under the revolutionary 
regime, 233 

Mangolian origin of Hindu republics 
(the theory of), 177 

— , based on the snubnoses in 
Bharut and Sanchi sculptors and 
the customs of the Himalayan 
hill- men refuted, 178, 179 
Marti (armlet), 195 
Mantra, 13, 27, 74, 75 
Mantra (policy o: the state), 311 
Mantrddhdras, 299, 300 
Mantrddhdra (those vested in the policy 
of the State), 75, 150, 178 
Mantra-grdhas, 299, 300 .01 
Mantra-parishad (and as council of 
of State), 289, 293, 299, 300, 302 
Mcintrasamvaramm, 108 
Mantri-parishad, 288, 293, 299, 302, 
303 

— and Paura-Janapada, 300. <"01 
Mantrin, 293, 294, 296, 297, 299 
Mantrins, 288, 298, 299, 300 301, 302 
Manu, 11, 33, 86 /z., 105 n,, 124, 124 n,, 
125, 128, 133, 243, 289, 297, 
320, 323, 327 
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Martial^ of Eastern Rajaputana, 152, 

Mathura, 234 n, 

Matsya (Aiwar), 154 
Matsya-Nydya (Anarchy), 86 n. 
Matters of State {mantras), 13 
Maundi-Nikdya, 41 
Maurya, 202, 208 

— opposed by ministers, 

— extending up to Persia, 119 
— , Mayor of the City, 249, 250 
— , of the Palace, 302 

Medhatithi— his political definition 
of Aryavartha, 284 /?., 289 
— , on mines, 343 

Megasthenese, 23, 58, 76, 113, 114, 
186,357 

— divided the country into two 
forms of government (monarchi- 
cal and republican), 58 

— on failure of royal lines, 230. 

— monarchy in India, 189, 190, 191, 

203,230 

— on jurisdiction of ministry, 310 

— on Pataliputra, 251 
Menander, 35, 84 
Midland and monarchy, 190 
Military art, 33, 34 

Mimdmsa, 343, 344 n., 345, 347, 348, 
351, 355 
Mines, 342 
— , taxes on, 343 
Ministers, 205, 223 

— called “kings ”,287 
— , chief, 296 

— , council of their members, 292 
— , designation of, 296 

— for the army, 302 

— and gifts by the kings, 290, 291 

— junior, senior, 315,316 

— of diplomacy, 293, 297 

— of finance, 293, 297 

— of finance, of law, home, war, 
revenue, agriculture, justice, reli- 
gion, diplomacy, 293 

— of law, 230, 328, 329 

— of mines and manufactories, 303 

— of prisons, 303 

— of revenue, 303 

— of treasu^, 303 

— of war, 293, 297 

— , oppose Maurya Emperor, 292, 
293 

— , origin of the Hindu, 205 
— , Rudradaman’s — the refuse to 
pay for Sudarsa’s repairs, 291 
— , tiaree classes of, 304 


M — Contd, 

Ministry, 306 

— and Asoka, 319 

— and caste representation, 319, 

320 

, — appoints governor and other high 
' officers, 310 

— appoints princes, collects and 

spends revenue, maintains 
government, 311 

— , Bharadwaja and power of, 310,. 
311 

— , Chandragupta and, 298 
— , its duty, 298, 306 
— , its jurisdiction, 310 
— , its procedure, 307 
Mint master — royal, 255 
Minutes of the meeting, 98. 99 
MitraAabha (alliance), 120, 143 

— to allow the strong to live and the 

weak to be reduced, 143, 144 
Mitra-misra, 6, 309 
Mitra-Varuna, 209 
Mixed constitution, 105, 106 
Moghul Badashahi (padshahi), 365 
Monarch (Hindu terms), 195, 196 
— , sole taker of taxes, 195 
Monarchical nations, 54, 55 
Monarchism proper, 306 
Monarchy, 37. 38 
— , great, 361 

— , limited and controlled, 360, 36J 
— , National 238 
— , territorial, 238 
Monasteries, 340 
Monks, 340 

Mote-Hall, 46, 47, 99 n. 

Motherland, 216, 217 
Muhammadan, 357, 366 
— , kings, 218 n. 

Motion {natti or gnapti, “ notice ”), 91 „ 
92,97,100,116 
Muchukarna, 69 
Municipalities, 40 
Musicians {Muchukarna), 69 
— Mousikanos, 37 n., 69 

N 

Nabhaka, 121, 145, 146 
Nabhakas, 121, 145, 146, 147 
Nabha-panktis, 121, 146 
Nachiketas, 73 

Naga-Dasaka (king of Magadha), 229 
Nagala-jana (city body under A^oka)*. 

262,263 ^ 

Nagar (karkota), 151 
Nagara, 239, 245, 247 n. 

Nagara-jana (city body), 263 
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Nagaras (citizens of the capital or the 
numbers of the Capital As- 

Nagasimha, 321 
Nahapapa, 151 
Naigama, 240, 252, 253, 254 
NdndtAOn. 

Nanda, 282 

— and taxation, 336, 337, 338 
— Army, 62 

•— Nava—the upstart, 283 
Narada, the sage to whom Ktishna 
relates political troubles, 169, 
280 281 
Naradas, 281 
Narishfd, 18 
Nation, 239, 256 

— (territorial, 132 past), Vedic artifi- 
cial and philosophic stage, 114, 115 
National Assembly, 12, 286, 287 
— Judicature, 20 
Nationality (political) ,115 
— Tribal, 115 

NattUchatidtha (the four Natti pro- 
cecdure) motions moved thrice 
the rules regarding them, 94 
Natti-dutlya (the one Natti procedure 
rules regarding motions moved 
once), 94 

Natti- Jnapti vide motion, 91 
Naya, 6 

Nayaka, 303. 304 
Nechayika,213 
Negama, City Assembly, 100 
— coins, 254 
Neighbours, 359 
Nemi, 77 
Nepal, 54 
— coins, 40 
Nibandhakaras, 7 
Nichyas, 81 
Nigama-Sabhd, 253 
NikdyaSy 41 

Nfiakaptha, 6, 223, 319, 345 
— , in proprietorship in land or con- 
quest, 345 

Mn\ 6 

Nivdsa (domicile), 103 
Non-delegation system among the 
democracies, 75 

Non-monarchical communities in the 
inscription of Samudragupta, 155 
Nuns, 340 
Nysa, 125 

Odomboeres (spelt as Audumbaras, 159, 
160 

Officers of the State, 219 


O — Contd. 

Oligarchy, 242 

— of the Bhoja Pettanika, 85 
Olympic victory, 199 
One-chamber constitution, 48 
Opinion of majority, 99, 100 
Opposition to a motion, 100, 101 
Order, written and oral, 307, 309 
Ossadioi, 68 

Ostracism (among the Arajakas), 172, 
173 

Over-lordship, 359 
Oxydrakai (Kshudrakas), 66 

P 

Fachittiya (re-opening of a settle<^ 
question liable to censure), 98 
F&ldgald^ 201, 203, 205 
Fal^a (king), 229, 356 
Faiana, 5 n. 

Faldsay 195, 203 

Pan-country sovereignty, 359, 360 
Panchalas, 14, 15, 52, 53, 213, 238, 251 
Fancha-tantrUy 6 
Fanditamdtya, 294, 330 
Papini, 29, 30, 31, 32, 35, 36, 45, 60, 
103. 104, 115, 116, 117, 274 
FanktU 123 
Fant-amdtya, 294 
Fdrameshihya, 211 1 359 
Paras-kara (district), 116 
Farichchada, 301 

Parikshit (king of kuru-land), 117, 197 
— , people’s property under, 198 
Farisdy 286, 309 

Farishad(Farishat)y 14, 16, 286, 288, 289 
Farivrikti, 201 

Parliament, 46, 48, 75, 76, 178 
— , joint, Paura-Janapaday 255, 256 
— , matters discussed in, 48 
Farmyl96 
Fariva, 33 
Pargiter, 68 n. 

Parthian Sakas, 151 
Party, 38, 39 
Fashanday 252 w. 

Patala,70, 71, 74 

Pataliputra, its administration, 250 
— , C ity Magistrates of, 250 
— , Nagaraka of, 250 
— their six Boards (members), 250 
P^tanaprastha, 71 
Pati(Kana), 15 
Patiala State, 151 
Pattavalis (Jain Kulas), 77 
Fatimokkhay 91 
Fmray 3, 29, 241 
— , Alderman of, 258 
— and anugrahasy 266, 267 
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Paura and Samsthanaka, 270 
— Court, 249 

— , executive power of Paura of 
Taksha^ila, 262, 269 
— , general meetings of, 263 
governor of capital, 303 
— , inner and outer bodies of, 251 
— , insult to, 262 
— Laws, 277 

— of Takshasila, 246, 261, 262, 269 

— presidents of, 257 

— Tishyarakshita’s letters to, 245, 
269 

Paura- Jdnapada (addressed as Kays), 
240,241 

— and amgrahas, 266, 267 

— and bribery by king, 264 

— and compensation bills, 271 

— and grant of extra-ordinary taxes, 

262,268 

— and Kharavela, 264, 266, 359 

— and mantri-parishad, 299 

— and raising of army and money, 

262 

— and Rudradaman’s repairs of 
the Sud rsana water-works, 263 

— and taxations, 262 

— and their daily business with the 

king, 268 

— inner and outer bodies of, 257 

— make or mar, government, 270 

— member of association identical 

with Paura- Janapada^ 224 

— poor relief, 271 
— , their chiefs, 300 

Pauras, 222, 224 
Peace and War, 297, 364 
Peshwa, 294 n, 

Pettinika, 79 85 
Philostratus, 77 

Pitentikas (see Pettanikas (Pitentikas), 

85 

Pitinikas, 120, 121, 156 
Pointless speeches {anaggdni) precau- 
tions against, 96, 97 
Political authority, resting on with the 
gam or sangha^ 74 

— loyalty open to strangers, 115, 116 
— , philosophy, 198 

— , spies, 88 

Polity, Introduction of Hindu, 349 
— , greatest constitutional of anti- 
quity (India,) 366, 367 

— greatest modern constitutional 
(brahmin), 367 

— , Hindu, its longivity and civil 
characters, 358 
Poor relief, 271 


P — Contd. 

Popular assemblies, 12 
Poros, 59, 72, 175 
Portfolio, 300 

Post-abhisheka ceremonies, 216 
Pracht (east), 117, 190, 361 
PradeshtrU 303 
Pradhana, 107, 293, 294 
Pradvhaka, 293, 329, 331 
Pradyotas, 365 
Pradyumna, 103, 190 
Praja, 314, 315 
Prajapati, 5, 18 

Prakfitl (a.s associations), 300, 301 
Prajunas (identical with Prajjuipiaka, 
155 n. 

Praiastri. 303 

Prflr/zy/i <2 (coronation Oath), 224, 224 w, 
227,228 

— , resolution 93 
PratinidhU 293 
Prdyaschitta, 296 
President, 49 

— giving punishment in his own 
name, 106 

Presidents of, Alderman of, 258 
— , Tishyarakshita’s letter to, 269 
Presti=prasthalas, 70 
Prime minister, 296 
Prince minister, 202 /z. 

Principles of government, 115, 116 
Principle of representation 123, 124 
Pfithu, 227 

Proceedings in presence (sammukka 
vmydsa),97 

Procedure of censure against mis- 
demeanours in speech, 98 

— of indemnity ( anumatikappo), 98 
— , rejected by followers of Buddhism, 

98 

— of majority, 95, 96, 101 
Procession on Coronation, 223 
Proclamations, 312 «. 

Progress, constitutional, 366 
Proprietorship in land, 354 
Protection, reward for taxes, 333, 334 

— and allegiance, 334 
Provahana Jaivala (or Jaibali), 14 
Ptolemy, 56 

Public opinion, 284 
Puga, 43, 103, 104, 245, 252 
Pugagamanika (President of the in- 
dustrial guilds), 102 

Puliandas, a dravidian people but re- 
publicans, 123 w. 

Punch-marked coins, 40 
Punjab (Vahika) country of five rivers, 
35, 45, 54, 115, 165 n. 

Pura, 239, 245 
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Purohita, 201, 293, 296, 297, 302, 305 

— and Dharma law,. 324 
Pushkara, 7 

Pushyamitra (a brahmin king), 115, 
227«., 232 

— and Mdnava Dharma-Sdstras, 233 
Pushyamitra— republic, 115, 164 

— developed great power and wealth 

inflicted defeat on imperial forces 
under Kumaragupta, harassed 
Skandagupta who crushed them, 
163, 164 

— founded by one Pushyamitra, 162 
.Pushyamitras, Republican people, 163, 
164 

Q 

Queen, 201 

— of sciences, 78 
Quorum, 93, 97, 99, 100 

— number of twenty for all formal 

acts, 97, 98 

f R 

Race (gotra)t 112 
Radhagupta, 291/2., 315 
Rdja or Rdjan (king), 189, 194 
— , definitions, philosopher, consti- 
tutions orthodox and heterodox, 
189, 231 

— election and re-election, 12 

— presidents of republic (vide Presi- 
» dent), 178 

Rdja-Dharma, 5, 319, 323 
•Rdjagrika, 92, 328 
Rdjaka of Amarsimha, 50 
Rdja-Kosa, 362 
^Rajdnka, 40 

Rdjanya, 32, 89, 157, 201, 204 

— form of Government, 89 
Rajanyaka^ 33, 38 

Rajanyas (proper name of a political 
people, 38, 39, 89, 157, 159 
Rdja Rdshtra-bhrit, 306 
Rdja-Sabdin republic which recognised 
the title of Rdjan, 73 
Rajasabdopajivin, 33, 34 n, 

Rdja-Sdstra, 5 

Rdjasuya, 199, 200, 201, 214, 232 
Rdja-Vishava (self-ruling district) under 
Asoka, 121, 122, 123, 124 
Rdjukas, 202, 299, 314 

— assume full powers against A§oka, 

313, 314, 315 
— Kingi , 76 
Rdjya, 2X1,212 
Rama, 240, 241, 285, 301 

— and Paura-Jdnapada, 257, 266 


Ramadasa, 8, 366 

— (Guru), 282 
Rapson, 37, 159, 161 
Rasa-khan, 206 nP, 

Rdshfra, 239, 245 

— (Assembly), 260 
Rdshtrdntapdla (or Antapala), 303 
Rpshtrika, 79, 80, 85, 86, 102, 116 

— Sdpatya (board of leaders not 
hereditary,) 84 
Rat (^T^), 189 
Ratna-Havis, 200 
Ratnins, 203, 205, 286 
Raffhapdla, 105 n, 

Rdtthika, 79, 84 
Realm diet, 3 
Recluse thinkers, 280 
Record of cases, 328 
Referendum, 100 
Reformation of the Hindus, 367 
Registrar of the Paura, 248 
Registration of documents, 248 
Representative, 294 
Representatives, 15 

Republic, 30, 32, 33, 35, 37, 39, 100, 
107 

Republican and the Guptas, 162, 164 

— administration procedure, 46 

— bravery, 169 

— dharma of, and, 101 

— dharma sdmgha, 101 

— dissensions, 176 

— enumerated, 52 
— Koliyas ) 

— Kaundibrikas 
— Mallas 
— Morias 
— Lichchhavis 

— ^akyas 
— Videhas 
— Bulls, Bhaggas J 

— formation of the new, 113 

— in Artha-Sdstra, 55 //. 

— in Buddhist literature, 42 

— in Greek writers, 58 

— in KMki, 72 

— in Rajaputana recorded in Mahd- 

bhdrata, 154 

— in the name of 1 14 

— in the name of country, 114 

— its mover, 91 

— king-consul, 52, 54 

. — Malavas (Malairs), their modem 
descendant, 152 

— Maurya policy towards, 1 19 

— nation-in-arms, 54 

— new historical iiistanees, 113 
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Republican in Panini, 30, 31, 32 

— rule {rajjam)^ 47 

— States, 9, 10, 54, 74 

— system ; post-vedic and artificial 

tribal and philosophic, 114 

— the Maurya policy of breaking 

upof, 148, 149 

— their administrative virtues, 170 

— their love of liberty and migration, 
,, 153 

— their moral assets ; a high sense of 

justice, discipline, respect of 
popular feeling, 169 

— their system estimated, 175 

— their system of justice, 49, 169 

— un-named on the river Ravi, 59 

— were a nation at arms prone to 

form leagues, 170 

— with a career of one thousand 

years (1,000), 118 

— with gapas as protector (trdta-sya)y 
114 

Republics (Hindu republics), of North 
Bihar, 190 /z. 

— of politics, 101 

— the legends on their coins, 153 

— the theory of their Mongolian 

origin criticized. Sunga times 
and later, 149 

— their migration, 174 

— their longevity, 174 

— their status varied according to 

their strength, 122 

— turned into trade guilds, 54 

— under Asoka, 122 

— under the Mauryas, 120 
Res judicata, 98 
Resolution, 92 

— before the Samgha, 92 

— moved at the instance of the 

Buddha, 91 

— party affected formally informed 

of, 91 

— procedure, 99, 100 

— repeated thrice assembly remain- 

ing silent was declared carried, 
91 

Revenue, 202 
Revival (Hindu), 282, 365 

— (Hindu), its golden age, 366 

— (revival of Hindu), 365 
Sikh, 365 

Rigidly legal, 332 

— and Council of Ministers, 333 
.J^ishis, 226 «. 

Ritvik, 304 

Rohapa (founder of this gana% 113 
Roils (pavani-Fotthakan), 49 


Rr-Contd, 

Rudradaman, 148, 149, 166, 228, 230, 
272 

— elected by all varrtas, 230 

— his ministers, 290, 291 

— his ministers refuse to pay for 

Sudarsana repairs, 291 

— his repairs and Paura-Janapada, 

267, 268 

Rulers: their classification — (0 Ugra^ 
{it) Bhoga and Qii) Rdjanya, 89 

S 

Sabha, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 324, 331 
— , a popular body, 18 

— in Ceylon, 322 

— , its coms>osition, 19 
— , its judicial function, 20 
its resolutions, 18 

— (Law Court), 324, 331 

— ruling, 300 
Sabhd-chara, 20 
Sabkd-pathi, 19 
Sabhasady 300, 301 
Sabhya, 289, 300, 301 
Sachittay 35, 36 
Sachiva, 293, 296y 291 
Sagala-Madra capital described, 82, 

83 n. 

Sahdya, 295, 301 w. 

Sajdta, 102 218, 222 

Sakala (Madra capital), 35 84, 150, 

247 n. 

method, 

96 

Sakata-vyuha, 59 
Sakyas, 77, 90, 281, 327 
Saldkd {vide voting tickets), 95, 100 
Saldkd-grdhaka (collector of votes) his 
five qualifications, 95 
Saldkd-gmhana, (collection of votes), 95 
Sdankayana, 115, 149, 158, 186 
iSaiaries of ministers and officers, 304, 305 

— of the king, 304 
Saldtura, 104 

Sdkya gana (members old and young), 
101 

— Mu iy 100 

— parliament, 103 

Sdkya 45, 46, 79, 90, 101, 103, 118 

— their nationality described, 185, 

186 

Samdhartriy 202, 203, 303 
Samavdyay 259 

— Tirtha, Sabhdy Sdluy Pura, Jdna- 
pada~Janay 259 
Samaya, 242, 243, 277, 278 
Samayas, 243 
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Sambos, 70 

Samsha, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 36, 37, 29, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 46, 76, 90, 91, 92, 93, 95. 
96, 97, 103 
— , elders of, 44 
— , fathers of, 44 
— , leaders of, 44 
— , Desa-Jaii Kula, 243 
— , political, 90 
— , religions, 30, 91 
— , constitution, political and religi- 
ous, 90, 91 

Sarrigha-Dharmins, 16 
Samgramah, 16 
Saipharana, 26 
Samiti, 12, 22 
— functions, 12 
— , its constitution, 15 
— , its historical career, 16, 17 
— , its President, 15 
— , (national Assembly), 198 
Sarpkarshapa (a leader opposite to 
Krishpa) 191, 192, 193 
Sammukha-vinaya, {vide proceeding in 
presence), 97 

Sampadi (Samprati), 295 n. 

Sdmrajya, 1 1 7, 1 90, 360 . 3 6 1 
— (Federal Imperialism), 190 
Samrdt, 190 n., 361 
Sarristhdgdra, 46 
Safnsthdnaka, 210 

Samudra Gupta, 148, 150, 160, 165, 167, 
357 

Samuha (of Jains and Buddhists), 245 n, 
Satfivajjis, 50 
Sarpvid (enactment), 278 
Sanakdmkas, 155 n, 

Sanchi sculptures, 177. 179, 180 
Sandhi-vigrdhika, 297, 307, 320, 321 
Sangrahitri, 202, 204 
Sadkala, 60 
Sahkaracharya, 164 

Sanketa, resolution passed by a republic, 
155 

Sannidhdtri (master of Treasury), 202, 
297 

Sanskrit — ^with certain Iranian basis, 55 
Santhdgdra, 46 

Sdpateyyam-pettanika, 19, 80, 85 
Sdpindi-Nikdya, 41 
Sarasvati (the river), 154, 207 
Sdrthavdha, 277 

Sdrvabhauma, 211, 346, 361, 362 
Sarva-medha, 199, 290 n, 
jSaryata Manava, 16 
Sasaiika, 264 
Sastra-vdrttdh, 51 


S — Cofitd. 

Sastropajivins, 33 

Sati, practised by the Kathaians, 59 
Satvat Bhojas, 36 
Satvats, 36, 80, 81, 116, 186 
— constitution, 157, 158 
Saubhutis, 60, 61 
Saudrayapas, 155 

Saurashtra, the country owing its 
name to the Rashtrika constitu- 
tion, 85 

■ Saurashtras, 156 
• Savara (Sahara), 344 ft. 

Schisms (in Buddhist Sajpgka), 1 1 3 
Scope and sources of (Hindu Polity), 
3 

Sculptures, 177, 179 

Second House — composed of elected 
elders, 73, 74 
Seleucid Empire, 357, 358 
Seleucus, 119 
(Seleukos, 332 
Send, 21 
Sendni, 201 
Sendpati, 294 305 

— (general), 74 
Senart, M.— (translator), 253 
Senate, 38 w. 

Sms,m, 69, 71, 152, 154 
Siboi== Sibis, 63, 68, 69, 70 
Saibyas 63 
— Sivis, 63 
~, their coins, 152 
— , their migrations, 152 
Signature, 40 
Sikh — Polity, 365 
Sikhs, 78 

Sindhu (Sauviras), 104 
Sini, 38, 39 

Sister-marriage (the custom of) does 
not prove alien origin of the 
Sakyas, 185, 186 
Si^upala, 361 
Sivaji, 282, 293, 365 
— Chhatrapati, 8 
Silpa (art), 78 

Smasdna (crematorium), 182 
Smith, Vincent, 37 n,, 74 122 n, 

161, 165, 177, 178, 181, 187, 

183 m, 349, 350 
SodraUSaudras, 68 n, 

Sohgaura plate, 40 n. 

Soma, 214 

Somadeva, 7, 9, 10, II, 215 
— Suri, 8, 10, 302 
Sophai, 11 

Sophytes-Saubhuti, 60, 61, 102 
— Sopeithes, 60 
Soratha, 55 
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S — Confd, 

Sovereign Assembly, 1, 12 
— States, 34, 

— , whole country, 53 
Sovereignty-one king and one-um- 
brella, 360 
Sovira, 63 

Spartan constitution, 6! 

Spies, no 

Sprinkling (abhishechma), 212 
Sraughana-de§iyas, 116 
Sraughana-jatiyas, 116 
Sravasti (court of), 327 
;Srem, 67, 68, 242 n., 253 
Sreni-Mukhyas^ 275 
Srenis, 56, 57, 67, 68 
Sreshthin (President of the City), 247, 
211 

Standards, 39 

State, 23, 26, 194, 195, 216 

— accounts, 203 
— , a trust, 355 

— and material and moral prosperity, 

— mark, 39 
secret, 110 

— , telos of Hindu, 355 
— , tree of, 354 

States, -ambiguously described Pheg'^Ias 
Bhagala Glausai ox Glank-- 
amkoif ll, 72 

— , bearing personal names, 115 
Sihiti, 21 Z 
Strabo, 61, 69 
Succession — hereditary, 220 
Sudatta — Andtha-Findikay 327, 328 
Sudar^ana water-works, repairs, of, 261, 
291 

Sudhamma Sabha ‘ the Hall of Good 
Law % 98 

Sudra, 180, 201, 203, 204, 208, 223, 
276,319,366,367 

— and constitution, 204 
— Emperor, 362 

— member of Paura, 248 
Sudras, 32, 155, 181, 222, 273, 319 
Sukra {Ausanasas), 6, 10, 11, 296, 297, 

334,354 

Sukramti, 293, 297, 300, 301, 309, 319, 
325, 329, 330 

Suta (court-minstrel and chronicler), 
319 

Sulaiman (the merchant author), 357 
Sulka, 336 

Swnantm (minister of finance), 293 
Sunga, 148, 149, 151, 153, 158, 162, 
227ff, 308 n, 

Sutra-dkaras (Doctors of Law), 49 
Sutras, 7, 8 


S~^Couici. 

Suttadhara — Sutradhara, 182;?., 183 
Svabhaga, 334 

Syakosa (king’s private purse) of 
Rudradaman and Dvaipayana, 
272 

Svdphalka, 38 

Svardjya, 80, 81, 114, 186, 211, 221 

— elected president, 81 
— , equals, 80, 81 

Svava§ya or autocracy — arbitrary rule, 
224 n., 359 n. 

Svayambhu, 191 
Svayambhuva Manu, 7 n. 

Svetaketu, 13, 14, 230 
System — republican, their criticisms, 
169, 170 

— , absence of sacerdotal elements in 
their chiefs, 171 

— , extreme form of individualism 
existed in some, in others indi- 
viduals existed for the state and 
in most others the states and 
the individual were identical, 
172, 173 

— , philosophic basis of the States, 
171, 172 

— , separation of powers and func- 
tions among them suggest saga- 
city and a vast constitutional 
experience, 171 

— , their elected ruler a servant of 
the State, 172 

T" ■ ■ 

Tacitus (Germanie noblesraan), \5 n, 
Takshasila, 123, 262, 269, 295 
Tapovanas, 280 
Tarapurwala, Sorabji, 4 n, 

Tassa — papiyyasikakamma, 92 
Tdvatimsa, company of Greek gods, 
78 n.y 99 

Taxation, mercantile class, 341 

— and Paura-Janapada, 262 
— , customs, 336 

— , divine theory of, 334 
— , excise, 336 

— extra and Paura-Janapada, 264 
— , indirect policy of, 342 
— , legal— by Rudradaman, 267 
— , principles of, 336 
— , Sulka, 336 
Taxes, 19:> 

— , brahmin, 215 

— as king’s wages for protection, 

271 

— , collection of, 337 
— , in proper place, 337 
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Taxes, in proper time and form, 337 
on hides, 336 
on imports, 338 
— , on industries, 338 
— , on mines, 342 
— , on produce, 342 
Technical literature, 3, 4 
Thakuri family, 86 

Theory of Tibetan origin discussed and 
reputed, 178, 179 
Thomas, F, W., 26 
Throne, 196, 211 w., 

Tibetan — affinities of the Lichchhavis, 
177, 178 

— , paper on, by Mr. V. Smith, 179 
— Government, 178 
Tibetans, 177, 178 
Tiger, 196 
— skin, 21 1 
Tirhut, 54 
Tirthas, 302, 311 

Tirtha-Sabhd-Sala'Samaydva, 259 
Tishyarakshita, 245, 269 
— , her letter to the, 245 
— , Pauras of (folk), 269 
Title, 33 
Township, 202 

leaders of, 195 
— , President of, 276 
Townships (municipalities), 40 n. 

Trade and commerce, 275 
Transfer, 275 

— , every three, five and ten years, 
319 

— , of ministers, 319 
Transition from monarchy to republic, 
52 

Treasurer, 296 
Tree of State, 354 
Tribes, 12 k., 26, 36 
Trigarta-Shasktha, 32, 35, 38 
Tfigartas, 35, 154, 170. 

Tshan-di (Tibetan judicial procedure), 

m'n. 

Tumour (author), 49 182 «. 

U 

UddehyaJi {gana\ 113 
XJ dicky ah (northerners), 127 
Ugra, 89, 194 n, 

Ugrasena, 39 

— , a term of contempt in Hindu 
politics, 89 

— , applied to foreign tribes in 
Piirdms^ 89 

— , one of the elected president of 
Andhaka-Vrishpis, 38 


XJ^Contd. 

Ugrasena, un-anointed ruler, 89 
Ujjain, 262, 295 
Under-secret- ries, 318 
Upajfv,33 
Upali, 93 

Upardjd (vice-president of republic), 49 
Updya, 5 

Upper house of Elders, 68 
tJri]ia-Nabhas, 123 
Usanas, 5 
— Danda-Nith 5, 6 
— politics, 292, 324 
Usinara, 117 n. 

Usurpation, theory of, 362 
Usurpers, 231 
Upava-sanketas, 154, 155 
Uttamabhadras, 151 
Uttara-Kurus, 82, 117, 118, 128 /i., 
Uttara-Madras, 82, 84, 127 
Uttardpatha (northern regions), 261 
Uttara Valisaha (gana), 113 
Uv^a (Bhikkhu), 92, 93 


V 

Vahika, 31, 33 n., 34, 35, 71, 158 
Vairdiya^ 81, 211 

— (icingless constitution), 83, 84, 85, 

88, 89, 114 

FajMl. 44,47,48, 50, 76, 164 181, 

184 

— , seals of, 276 
Vaishtiavism, 366 

Vai^ya, 180, 181, 204, 208, 273, 276, 
319 

Vajapay -, 80, 199, 200, 201, 215 
Vamarathas, 158, :59 
Varahamihira, 54, 129, 159 
Varga, 11,38«., 104 

— (body), 251 

— of Vasudeva and Akrura, 251 
Vargin, 251 

Varshakara, 175 
Vdna, 341, 342 

Vdrit -sdstropajtvinali, 55, 61, 126 
Vasa, 45, in n, 

Vasatis, 69 
Vasishtha, 214 
— , . lawyer, 215 

— , a weii-know'u Aryan goira name, 

185 

— , on administration of estates, 
249, 2S3 

Vasudeva (Krishna), 38, 39, 104 
Vasugapa, 29 
Vatsas. 36 n , 45 
V&vdtd, 201 



“ V — Contd, 

Yedic assemblies, 12, 15 

— coronation, 13 

— kingship 12, 13, 192, 198 
Vena, 226, 227 

— , the tyrant, 229 
Vice-President {Upa-raja\ 47 
Viceroys, 295 
Vidatha, 20 /?., 21 
Videha, 45, 190 

Videhas, 36 n,, 42, 45, 50, 53, 238 
Vidya (science), 78 
Vikrama, 55 230 

Village constitution, 15, 16, 17 
— Panchayat, 58 
Vinaya, 91, 92, 93, 98 
Vinda, 85 

Vinichchaya-Mahdmdttas (court of the 
Justices), 49 

Viruddha-rajjani (states ruled by parties) 
88 

Viruddha-rajya (ruled by opposing 
parties), 39 n. 

Vis (people), 197, 218 
Vi§ah, 12 
Visvajet^ 344, 346 
Visvamitra, 159 
Vithihat as— Vitihotras, 362 n, 
Vivdtakam (open method of vote tak- 
ing), 96 

Voharika— Vydvahdrika^ 304 
Voharikas (Lawyer-judges), 49 
Vote (Chhenda), 94, 95, 100 
— , means of taking, 97 

— of absentees, 96, 97 

Vote taking (vivatakam) open method, 
96 

— , secret method (giilkakam)) 96 
— , Vasistha on administration of 
estates, 249 

— , whispering method {sakarina jap- 
pakam)> 96 

Voting-tickets (saldkaX 24, 95 

Vratas, 252 n. 

Vriddkas (elders), 19, 21 54, 75, 

257 

Vriji (VaJJisl 36, 42, 43, 45, 50, 53, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 175 
Vpjika (one of the Vpjika Bhaktas), 52, 
53, 103, 104 
Vpka, 32, 33 

Ypshnis, 36, 37, 38, 39, 60, 70, 103, 
*115, 114, H6, 118, 156, 169 
Vpshpi Satfigha, 33, 37, 102, 103 
Vyadi (grammarian), 114 
VySsa, 21 n. 

— , (the law-giver), 243 
VyavcAdra, 224 
Vyavaharika, 303, 304 
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W 

Wajjian (Vrijjian), 182 w. 

Walsh, E.R, 177, 111 n., 118 
Weber, 64_w* 

and Apisali, 64 
Whitney, 21 «. 

Wiekramasinghe, 322 
Wilks, 349 

Winichchtya mahdmattd, Vinischaya^ 
mahdmdtra, 182 n, 

Wohdrikd (learned in the customs or 
laws), 182, 183 

X 

Xathroi, 54 /?., 56 

y 

Yadavas, 36, 80, 

Yadus, 12 /?., 186 
Yak-sacrifice, 178 
179, 180 
Yakshit^U 179 

Yasaskara (king of Kashmir), 191 
326 

Yasodharman, 164 
Yaudheya, 115, 149, 150 

— coins, three classes of Yavanas, 
37, 149,161 

Yaudheya-gana, 149. 150 
— Parliament, 149 

Yaudheyas, 33 36 ??., 62, 64, 72, 

115, 144, 148, 149, 150, 165, 166, 
167, 168,178, 185, 186 

— survived the Mauryan Empire, 
the satraps, the kushans, — their 
military glory in the second 
century A.C. testified by Rudra- 
daraan, and by Samudraguptaj 
148, 149 

— , their constitution ; had an elected 
President ; had an executive com- 
mittee; their coins and seals 
struck in the name of Yaudheyas 
and their cabinet, 150 
— , their elected president ; their coins 
found all over the country 
between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna; their presiding deity or 
State Lakshana; Kaitikeya, the 
god of heroism and war, 149, 
150 

Yauvardjya, 88 
Yavanas, 144, 145 
— , Asoka’s yavanas, contiguous to 
the Kambojas, Greek colony on 
or near the Kabul river, were self- 
ruling; organi ed as a city-state 
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of Indian republican type in the 
time of Alexander, probably 
Perso-Greeks ; Hinduised Greeks 
regarded as Indians by Alex- 
ander’s companions ; their state 
organized as aristocracy; their 
president called Akoubhis, 144, 
145,146 

Ye^bhuyya$ikam {Ye-bhuya^siyakam ) — 
the opinion of the greater 
number, 95 

Years— legal, nad, regnal, 231 


Y — Contd. 

Yonas, 121, 144 

Yudhishthira, 110, 222, 223, 226 
Yuvardja (crown prince or King- 
Assistant), 222, 257, 295, 296, 293 
— abhisheka of, 257 

Z 

Zeus, 282 

Zeylanica Epigraphia, 322 
Zimmer, 12 21 n. 
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